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ANTIOXIDANTS 


Minimum discoloring and Non-staining. Bleaching 
action in light colored Neoprene stocks. 


Antisunchecking material. Processing aid 
for Neoprene. 


HP — Antiflex cracking. 
POWDER — General purpose antioxidant. 


RESIN D — Heat resistance. Non-blooming. 


STALITE — “avid general purpose. Very low staining 


or discoloring. 


WHITE  — Strong antioxidant. Copper inhibitor. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 























FOR PROTECTION AGAINST 
NORMAL AGING HEAT AGING FLEX FAILURE 
1 NEOZONE A Excellent Good Good 
2 AKROFLEX C Excellent Excellent Very Good 
3 THERMOFLEX A Excellent Excellent Excellent 
4 ANTOX Very Good Very Good No Effect 
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NEOZONE A—As a general-purpose antioxidant, 
Neozone A is outstanding in effectiveness and econ- 
omy. It provides excellent protection against nor- 
mal aging and improves the heat-aging and flex- 
cracking resistance of both natural and synthetic 
rubber stocks. Equal antioxidant protection may 
be obtained using Neozone D. However, Neozone 
A is much more soluble in elastomers, hence is 
preferable. 
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THERMOFLEX A — For applications requiring 
maximum protection against all three types of dete- 
rioration . . . normal aging, heat, and flexing... 
Thermofiex A is unmatched. Especially effective 
as an inhibitor of flex cracking. Specify Thermoflex 
A for difficult jobs where only the best antioxidant 
protection will do. 


ont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


E. |. du P 
Imington 98, Delaware 
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Tune in to Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,’ 





AKROFLEX C—Second only to Thermoflex A for 
protecting stocks against all three types of dete- 
rioration. Gives protection equal to Thermoflex A 
against normal aging and heat, but is slightly less 
effective against fatigue failures. 





ANTOX— Produces excellent aging stocks which 
discolor only slightly on exposure to sunlight. Antox 
also results in stocks having very good heat re- 
sistance. And, too, Antox activates cure . . . reduces 
accelerator requirements. 
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Bone hard tool handle and soft sponge made with Hycar 


Do you want HARDNESS RANGE? 














Hycar has if plus! 


..- AND THESE 8 OTHER ADVANTAGES! For more information, write or ask your sup- 
plier to write B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
1. Abrasion Resistance—50% greater than crude rubber. Dept. HB-5, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


2. Extreme Oil Resistance—insuring dimensional stability of parts. 
3. High Temperature Resistance—up to 250° F. dry heat; up to 


300° F. hot oil. 
4. Minimum Cold Flow—even at elevated temperatures. 
5. Low Temperature Flexibility—down to -65° F. Car 
6. Light Weight— 15% to 25% lighter than other American rubber. 


7. Age Resistance—exceptionally resistant to checking or crack- sai iat 


ing due to oxidation. ° 
8. Non-adherent to Metal—compounds will not adhere to metals Amun Rubber 


even after prolonged contact under pressure. (Metal adhesions 
can be readily obtained when desired.) 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ....\:::’ 
° K THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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Philonoist—Seeker of knowledge 


Philblack O-The HAF black that gets to the 
bottom of the problems at hand! 


ou don’t have to dive down very deep to come up with these important facts. 
Rubber products made with Philblack O have exceptional resistance to abrasion 
and remarkably good flex life. This HAF type black has proved itself particularly 
valuable in the reinforcement of “‘cold’”’ rubber. This new chemical rubber and 
Philblack O are being proclaimed as the two most important advancements in the 
rubber industry in the past several years. 
Until you have tried Philblack O you cannot realize all the advantages it offers. 
Send for a trial order, today, and write for a copy of “‘Philblack O and Philblack A 
in Natural and Synthetic Rubbers.” It’s just off the press. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A SUBSIDIARY OF PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago, and Trenton. West Coast agent: Harwick Standard 
Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


ne 
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Fruit-jar rings made of oe : 
rubber fortified with Pliolite S-6 


SYR 









yo add needed hardness to gum, colored or black 
1 natural rubber — and to synthetics as well— you 
can use Pliolite $-6 with confidence. The chart shows 
you how varying percentages of Pliolite $-6 copolymer 
‘resins added to variot:. stocks produce a marked rise 
in Shore A scale hardness. 


Users know that when Pliolite $-6 is added to a stock, 
very high-hardness values can be obtained while the 
stock still keeps excellent toughness and durability. 
And Pliolite S-6 helps eliminate scrap. It acts as a 
plasticizer at elevated temperatures, improves calender- 
ing and plate polishing. And it prevents shrinkage as 
the stock cools. 


GOODFYEAI 
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Pliolite $-6 will substantially increase 
the hardness of the various gum stocks. These in- 
creases are proportionately maintained when the resin 
is used in highly loaded black or black compound: 





Where colored stock is used, Pliolite $-6 is particu- 
larly suited as a replacement for carbon black, since, 
with othér loading, it produces compounds that are 
light in color, low-gravity, and with 70 to 100 dur- 
ometer hardness. They’re highly moldable, and have 


excellent processing characteristics as well. 
* 


Pliolite $-6 can be obtained as a powder for your 
own mixing, or in master batches. Write for sample 
and full details to Goodyear, Chemical Division, 


Akron 16, Ohio. 







USE PROVED 


Products 


M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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New answer / 
to the “scorch problem” 


»in tire tread processing 


/ 
/ 
/ 


/ 


H*...... and successful accelerator-retarder 3. Improved resilience and compression set. 
combination for rubber compounders. It 4, Easy handling and processing. 

permits use of ai// the advantages of reinforcing Good-rite Erie is an excellent delayed action 

furnace blacks in natural rubber tire tread formu- accelerator. Good-rite Vultrol is a highly effective 
lations— without scorching. retarder at processing temperature. 

eee ree somitional advantages: Send for complete information about these widely 

1, Low heat build-up. and successfully used rubber chemicals. Please write 

2. Good flex life and high abrasion Dept. CB-3, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
resistance. Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ....‘°°\“..... 


GEON polyviny! materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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Dut Mt. Vernon Ou Your Calendar 
For Getter Calendering 


Te smooth, continuous operation of your calendering ma- 
chines depends to a large extent on the quality of the fabric you use. 

That's why purchasers of calendering fabrics prefer Mt. Vernon. 
They know its high degree of fabric uniformity means better, smoother 
calendering—superior products. Mt. Vernon fabrics are produced 
from top grades of cotton under laboratory controls that cover their 
manufacture from the fiber to the fabric. 

Specify Mt. Vernon for increased calendering efficiency, and for 
improved products. 
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uniformity makes 
the big difference 





TURNER HALSEY 


>MPANY 


40 WORTH ST © NEW YORG 





a, 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO « ATLANTA BALTIMORE «+ BOSTON + LOS ANGELES » AKRON 
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IN BOWLING, 

WHEN A PLAYER MAKES 

THREE CONSECUTIVE STRIKES, HE IS 

SAID TO HAVE MADE A “'TURKEY."’ WE AT 

McNEIL HAVE ALSO MADE A ‘‘TURKEY"’ IN THESE THREE 


MODELS OF OUR 
MECHANICAL GOODS PRESSES ~~~ 


MODEL 800—24x24 MODEL 800—32 
HEAVY DUTY TWIN HEAVY DUTY SINGLE LIGHT DUTY SINGLE 


MOTOR OPERATED — NO HYDRAULIC — SIMPLE SPEEDY eee OF PLATENS 
110,000 ‘pounds total pressure 


* 800,000 pounds total pressure * 800,000 pounds total pressure 
© 40” x 40” drilled steel steam platens 


* Two 24” x 24” drilled platens © 32” x 32” drilled steam platens 


Individually adjustable 
1” minimum—6” maximum * 780 pounds per square inch platen pressure 


inch pl 
et Sante Bet ohwere tac in wit nce ee * Adjustments of mold loadings—zero to 400 
Adjustments for mold leadings—zero to 200 bine 


toas each mold position 
* Range of mold thickness, 1” minimum to 5” 


Two 24” x 24” molds may be used in same 
or different thicknesses or one 24” x 48” maximum or 2” minimum to 6” maximum 


mold 
WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE, Paul A, Krider, 11029 Andasol Ave., Granada Hills, Calif. 
GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co: Ltd., Manchester, England 
MANUFACTURING AGENTS AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Chas. Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia. 


THE M‘NEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


96 East Crosier St. Nadel, an ie ee @ alle, 


* 70 pounds per square inch platen pressure 

© Adjustment of mold loadings—zero to 55 
tons 

* Range of mold thickness, 4” minimum to 9” 
maximum 
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Now a Goodyear Synthetic Latex to meet every need 


GED lieu: 


rubber latices 


Goodyear synthetic latices have good to excellent storage stability. 





ow Goodyear offers you a choice of synthetic 

latices — either rubber or resinous. One of 
these materials is certain to fill your needs for an 
aqueous dispersion. They’ve been engineered to 
offer a range of properties to meet a wide group- 
ing of problems. Or these latices can be success- 
fully compounded to meet specific needs as well. 


Rubber. members of the family are Chemigum 
latices LOLA, 10LE and 200—used for dipped goods, 
wire insulation, paper coating and impregnation, 
fabric coating and sizing, adhesives and water 
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Goons 











resinous latices 







emulsion paint additives. 


The resinous latices are Pliolite latices 150, 170 
and 190—for reinforcing rubber latices, coating 
papers and fabrics, in sealers for wood composi- 
tion board and plaster, in water emulsion paints 
and in adhesives. 


For the details on the physical properties and the 
compounding of these latices 
write Goodyear, Chemical 


Division, Akron 16, Ohio. USE PROVED 


Products 


EAR 


Chemigum, Pliolite—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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| We have ou file 
HUNDREDS OF 


FORMULAS 


USING NATURAL AND 
GR-S RUBBER 





l 


“Satie 





























Our formulas were developed to meet the customer's specifica- 
tions for use in Mechanicals, Cements, Footwear, Soles and 
Heels, Insulated Wire, and others too numerous to mention. 


With this background and experience we can probably help 
your processing, increase extruding speed, molding, and reduce 


costs. 


Your inquiries will be appreciated and have our best attention. 
lt might well be the first step in solving your problem. Of 
course, you are under no obligation. 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 


; 


; 
ee 


. “~ MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 


New England Representative Trenton Representative 


HAROLD P. FULLER W. T. MALONE 


203 Park Square Bldg. — Sg wlio" > gy ws Co., 


Back Bay, Boston, Mass. Trenton, N. J. 
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DOUBLE - CHECKED \\’ CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


HARPLES 





_DITHIOCARBAMATE 


PRIMARY ACCELERATOR 


SECONDARY ACCELERATOR 
LATEX COMPOUNDING 


SHARPLES 







MARK 


CHEMICALS 








SHARPLES CHEMICALS ING. piisocieuis - newyork « curcago © AKRON 











For r LA S L; ICS~ Freedom from crocking 


Outs la nding migration and bleeding 
offered by this versatile 
Du Pont pigment. 




































The many excellent properties 
of this quality pigment, such as 
easy dispersion . . . exceptional 
light resistance, even in low con- 
centrations...freedom from 
crocking, migration and bleed- 
ing...can give you profitable 
results in the production of fine 
plastic products. 

Green-Gold combines with 
*‘Monastral” Green to make bril- 
liant, lightfast green shades. And 
alone, or in combination with 
**Monastral,” Green-Gold can be 
metallized with flake aluminum 
to provide striking “two-tone” 
effects. 

For further information on 
Green-Gold and other Du Pont 
pigments for rubber and plastics, 
ask your Du Pont salesman — or 
write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Pigments Depart- 
ment, 1007 Market Street, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


@ Tune in to Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,”’ 
Monday Nights—NBC coast to coast 














BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
oo THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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WANTED” 





“HELP 


IS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 














Let as worry about your adhesive requirements. 





We make a wide line of industrial adhesives . . . in- 
cluding non-inflammable syNTEx*aqueous dispersions 
of rubbers and resins and latex compounds. Also 
asphalt emulsions, solvent cements and hot melt types. 


For both wet and dry combining and bonding of a 
large variety of materials, chances are one of Flint- 
kote’s compounds will meet your needs. 


If not, we'll call on our extensive research and de- 
velopment staff. These men make new problems their 
business . . .“‘help wanted” their specialty. 


And they have an impressive record of successes be- 
hind them. Tire Cord Solutionings. Rug and Carpet 
Backings. Curled Hair Binder. Cloth and Leather 
Cements. Rubber to Metal Cements. Textile and Paper 
Laminants, Coatings, Saturants and Sizings. And a 
host of others. 


Our entire research, development and manufacturing 
facilities are at your disposal. Whenever help is 
wanted, write us regarding your standard or special 
requirements. *TM REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, Industrial Products Division, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


FLINTKOTE 
Froduets for Industry 
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_Announcing 


our _Appointment as Saude ef Agents 
he 


UNITED STATES, CANADA and MEXICO 


h 


: NATURAL RUBBER LATEX AND LATEX CONCENTRATES 


produced by 


|. V. RUBBER CULTUUR MAATSCHAPPIJ "AMSTERDAM" 


ee be endl name of 


WIL 
ene. 





RAY - BRAND 
Regd. Trade Mark 


RCMA Latex and Latex Concentrates are produced in 
Sumatra, Netherlands East Indies, and as in prewar days 
they are known for their excellence. RCMA Latex is pre- 
pared under expert technical supervision and uniform quality 
is assured by a steady flow of latex from the large planta- 
tions owned and operated by N. V. Rubber Cultuur Maats- 


chappij “Amsterdam”. 


RCMA 61-63% Centrifuged Latex is now available for 
shipment in tank cars, tank trucks and drums. 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street Brooklyn 6, New York 








Chicago Office: 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Sales Representatives: 


Charles Larkin I! H. L. Blachford Ernesto Del Valle 
250 Delaware Avenue 977 Aqueduct Street Tolsa 64 
Buffalo 2, New York Montreal 3, Canada Mexico D. F. 
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Cp esitea— 


" Colors 
£ Vy l l A rok From pale amber to dark brown 


NEVILLE 


Ne 
il 


Melting Point 


PRR ADENE: 5° to 160° C 


Uses 


In the production of adhesives, electrical 
insulation, concrete curing compounds 


and chewing gum. 


Inthe manufacture of floor tile, lacquers, 

linoleum, paints, paper and pipe coat- 
ings, textile coatings, wood pene- 
trants, inks, etc. 


In compounding natural and syn- 


thetic rubber. 
Write for information on 


their uses in your products! 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 
Chemicals for the Nation’s Vital industries 
BENZOL * TOLUOL + CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS * HI-FLASH SOLVENTS 
m@ COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS * RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS + TAR PAINTS 


WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS * PHENOTHIAZINE * ALKYLATED PHENOLS 
RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 
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rude rubber and 
natural latex 


f OUR NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION IS 
EQUIPPED TO SERVE YOU PROMPTLY 
FROM STRATEGICALLY LOCATED CENTERS 


Atlanta, Georgia - Boston 10, Mass. - Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
Charlotte 2, N.C. - Chicago 4, Ill. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio - Detroit 2, Mich. 

Los Angeles 21, Calif. - New Orleans 12, La. 

New York 17, N. Y. - Philadephia 3, Pa. 

Portland 4, Ore. - Providence 1, R. I. 

Rochester 4, N. Y. - St. Louis 10, Mo. 

San Francisco 4, Calif. - Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 





285 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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PE PTON'22 Plasticizer 


First shipment of 
natural rubber 
containing PEPTON 
22 from Teluk Merbau 
Plantations is 
unloaded at a New 
York dock. The 
PEPTON 22 was 
incorporated in the 
latex prior to 
coagulation. 


CG; ; : 
AMERICAN yanamid (0M PANY 
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¢ hemtcat 

e llanufac Mvew 


97 BICKFORD STREET 
IN 30 MASSACHUSETTS 





TT & CO., Reg'd 


W., MONTREAL 
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Indispensable T0 YOU 





IN THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY~ 









‘ Gives Your Products 


PROTECTION and SALES APPEAL 


at Little Cost! 


BEACOFINISH—a unique family of coating materials conceived to give your 
products greater durability and eye appeal. These highly concentrated wax 
emulsions that can be diluted with up to four parts of water can be used 
with the utmost safety and economy. 


BEACOFINISH is therefore of four-fold importance to you:— 


1. I Protects your products against their natural enemies— 
air, sunlight, moisture and excessive handling. 


2. If improves the appearance of your product for its uniform 
coating stimulates greater consumer interest. 


3. I's Economical because its high dilution potential (without 
losing efficiency) allows one gallon to cover 15,000 sq. ft. 


4. I?'s Safe being a wax in water emulsion, it eliminates the 
fire and health hazards of volatile-solvent based finishes. 


BEACOFINISH can be applied by dipping, sponging, spraying or brushing— 
dries in about 20 minutes—faster if force-dried—to give a hard protective 


coating of great elasticity. 


BEACOFINISH may be ordered in Neutral or Black, in varying degrees of 
luster from brilliant to dull. It is so concentrated, from one drum you can 
obtain potentially up to five drums of superior coating for your products. 


CONSULT US—WRITE US TODAY 


Let us show you how BEACOFINISH can make your products more attractive and 
saleable—protect them from damage—you from loss—in production and transit! 
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The New Reinforcing Pigment 


ALBALITH'/5 


(LITHOPONE) 


Impants High Resilience 


Albalith-73, a special surface-treated lithopone, provides supericr resilience 
characteristics, together with high tensiles and tear resistance. 

The pendulum rebound and heat generation properties of Albalith-73 are 
slightly better (as shown below) than those of the higher reinforcing Protox-166 Zinc 
Oxide* at an equal volume loading. 


TABLE OF DATA 





Goodyear-Healey | oo 3 Compression Fatigue 
Pendulum = |  __ {Goodrich Flexometer)** 








HIGHLIGHTS of ALBALITH-73 


1. Aids processing 
Easy incorporation 


MAY WE SEND YOU samples of Albalith-73, 


and Technical Bulletins describing the properties and 











applications of this special lithopone? eR ciltidoring on 
COMPOUND spreading 
Smoked sheet ...... 100 2. Good reinforcement 
— Coeevesteveve 7 High tensiles 
Agerite Powder... 1 Good tear resistance 


3. High resilience 


Stearic Acid ....... 3 
Protox-166 ........ 100— 5 High rebound 
Albalith-73 ....... 0—70.4 Low heat generation 











*U.S, Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 
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The St. Joe Electro-Thermic method of 
smelting zinc ore is a recent improvement of the 
American Process, and the diagram shown here 
illustrates the final operation in the production 
of zinc oxide. 

Prior to this operation the mined ore has been 
concentrated, calcined and sintered to remove 
impurities, some of which, such as sulfur, cadmium 
and lead are recovered. Sized zinc sinter and coke 
are transferred from the feed hopper to the pre- 
heater, where they are thoroughly mixed and 
brought near to smelting temperature, and are 
thence distributed evenly in the furnace by the 
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Made by the 
improved American Process 


rotary feed mechanism, which also excludes air 
from the furnace interior. The furnace charge is 
brought to smelting temperature by its action as 
resistor to a 3-phase electrical current supplied 
by six carbon electrodes which are inserted in 
the charge. At this temperature, carbon combines 
with the oxygen, held by the zinc in the sinter, 
releasing carbon monoxide and zinc vapor which 
are forced through tuyeres as a result of-a slight 
pressure created in the furnace. Air is introduced 
at this point and the zinc vapor and carbon 
monoxide are oxidized under carefully controlled 
conditions to zinc oxide fume and carbon dioxide, 
which are then conducted through the pipe line, 
together with excess air, to the bag room where 


the zinc oxide is filtered from the carrying gases, 
collected and packed for storage. 

The direct-from-ore, or American Process, is 
more economical than the two-step, or French 
Process. By the latter, metallic zinc is produced 
first and, by the second step, is converted into 
zinc oxide. The American Process also makes it 
possible to produce types of zinc oxide that give 
superior properties to the product in which it is 
used as a raw material. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVE., N. Y. 17 ¢ Eiderado 5-3200 
Plant & Laboratory, Monaca (Josephtown) Pa. 
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Low-cost 


PLASTICIZER 
now available 
in quantity 







Santicizer 160 is now available at reduced prices—for immediate ADVANTAGES OF SANTICIZER 160 
shipment in any quantity. Since it is less expensive than any other 

plasticizer of comparable quality, Santicizer 160 will help you ], Low Cost (recent reduction makes it lowest- 
reduce compounding costs, yet maintain excellent performance . 
characteristics. 


priced plasticizer of comparable quality). 


2, Excellent Processing Action (enables lower 


Santicizer 140 combines many plasticizing advantages... . It makes 
calendering temperature or faster rates of 


possible economical reductions in processing temperatures for vinyl 


films, sheetings, extrusions, and floor tiles — lowers burning rates operation). 

of these materials. 3. High Tear Strength. 

Monsanto's basic position on raw materials assures a steady supply * 

of highest quality plasticizers. Consult Monsanto technicians . . . They 4, Low Burning Rate (less flammable than 
are especially qualified to assist you on any problems in this field. most phthalate-type plasticizers). 

For complete information and samples of Santicizer 160, contact 3 High Tensile Strength. 

any District Sales Office, or write MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 5 ; ? : : 

PANY, Desk E, Organic Chemicals Division, 1708 South Second » Readily Available in Quantity. 


Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. Ask also for a copy of “Monsanto 
Plasticizers,” a new, com- 
prehensive treatise on plas- 
ticizing action, applications 
and performance results of 


Monsanto plasticizers. re 
Santicizer: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. Al ) \\ S A \ T () ° 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: ; 
Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chi- CHEMICALS p) | \S’ " ICS Cc . 
| \ sesh tcie . 

D 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Desk E, Organic Chemicals Division 
1708 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send me: [] complete information, O samples of Santicizer 160; 
0 a copy of “Monsanto Plasticizers.” 


Name Title 











—— Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
, Los Angeles, New York, Phil- Address aren 
City Hs State__ Rn BN 


odaihies Portland, Ore., San Fran- 
SERVING INDUSTRY ...WHICH SERVES MANKIN 


+ 











cisco, Seattle. In Contd. Monsanto 
(Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 
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(Test No. 





CUMAR* resin, MH 2% grade, is well adapted for use in 
compounds that will not cause tarnishing when used in con- 
tact with silvered surfaces such as reflectors of headlamps 
and spotlights. Its behavior as an effective softener and 
extender for natural rubber recommends its application on 
the basis of economy as well as quality and performance. 
For smooth and safe processibility, for the retention of physi- 
cal properties, and for essentially non-staining and non- 
»migrating purposes, CUMAR* resin, MH 242 grade, is well 
qualified to assist the compounder in the design of recipes 


for general and specific applications. 


Compound No. 8421—LTO 


Smoked Sheets 

CUMAR* Resin, MH 22 grade 
Calcium Carbonate (Precipitated) 
Furnace Black (HMF) 

“DIXIE” Clay 

Zinc Oxide 

Stearic Acid 

“B-L-E” 25 

“SUNPROOF" 

Sulfur 

Ethy! “SELENAC” 
Mercaptobenzothiazole 


Specific Gravity 

RHC, % by weight 

RHC, % by volume 

Mooney Viscosity, ML, 212 F. at 4 minutes 
Mooney Scorch, MS, 220 F.: 





Minutes 
1 
10 
20 
Press Cure at 316 F. (70 Ib.) —10 Minutes 
Unaged 
Tension and Hardness Data: 
Stress at 300%, psi. 700 
Stress at 500%, psi. 1600 
Tensile, psi. 1900 
Elongation, % 550 
Hardness, Shore A 55 
Tear Resistance, Angle, Pounds per 90 
One Inch Thickness 
Compression Sett, 40% Constant 29.3 
Deflection, % 
Resilience, t(Yerzley), % Energy Recovery 43.4 
impact Resilience {(G-H), % Rebound 47.8 


tSpecimens cured 15 minutes at 316 F. (70 Ib.) 


142 


Total 270.6 


1.49 
37.0 
59.6 
26 


Viscosity 


16 
15 
15 


Aged 70 Hours 
at 70 C. 


1000 
1950 
2100 
510 
60 
105 


53.3 
52.5 











*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 
5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, P. Q. 
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Adhesives 
Rubber goods 


Mastics 


Paper products 


Tape 


Available in seven grades 
indopol Indopol Indopol Indopol 









H-35 H-100 H-300 





Brand Name L-100 
Mean molecular wt. .. 470 
Viscosity 100° F., 

Saybolt sec........ 1040 
Viscosity 210° F., 

Saybolt sec. ....... 93.8 
Specific gravity 

GIG Pike) svaes .854 
Refractive Index, 

M20/p ......... 1.4759 
Color, NPA..........- 2 
Pour Point (ASTM) °F.. —25 


Weight, Ibs./U.S.gal.. 7.11 


Additional grades, and their Saybolt viscosities at 210° F., are 
L-10 (40.6 sec.), L-50 (68.2 sec.) and H-50 (540 sec.). 


INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


910 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. « CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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660 780 940 


9200 


377 1040 3000 


.871 881 .894 


1.4858 1.4918 1.4959 
2 2 3 

0 20 35 

7.25 7.34 7.44 
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IRES, belting and other products which include lamina- MORE STRENGTH HERE. Pre-treatment of the 

° . ° tire fabric with Resorcinol Adhesives in the 
tions of rubber and fabric or cords are serviceable only as latex mixture assures a stronger bond between 

long as the parts hold together. To obtain best adhesion of ee 

rubber to fabric or cords, it is common practice to pre-treat 

the fabric in a mixture of rubber latex and some adhesive 

material. For this purpose adhesives prepared with Koppers 


Resorcinol are proving highly successful. 








Recent tests have shown that Koppers Resorcinol Adhesives 
used in the pre-dip treatment produce a much stronger bond 
than casein. This is true with cotton, rayon and nylon fabrics 
but the most marked improvement is shown on the rayon and 
nylon. 


You can prove this for yourself in your own laboratories. 
Write for a sample of Koppers Resorcinol and a copy of our 
Technical Bulletin. 








KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 





Chamnizal Liitiion —— 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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WITCO SUNOLITE 




















anti-sun checking wax 


...GIVES BETTER AGE RESISTANT PROPERTIES TO 
NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER COMPOUNDS 


Exposure and ozone tests of stocks compounded from natural and synthetic 
rubbers containing Wirco SuNoLITE compared with other anti-sunchecking 
agents show that as an inhibitor of static atmosphere and corona cracking 
SUNOLITE s weather-resisting properties are outstanding. 

In fact, 18 months’ exposure of a GR-S stock proves SuNOLITE to be 
i 100% effective! 


Lighter in color, Wrrco Suno.irTE can be used in white or pastel stocks 





F without adversely affecting the shade. And Suno itz is easily and 
quickly incorporated into a rubber mix. 

Get complete information about Wirco SuNo.ITE and what it can do 
Write today for Wirco Tecunicat Service Report R-7 which gives all 
properties of SuNo.iTE and the results of tests that prove the superiority of 


this outstanding product. 


’ YOU KNOW THAT WITCO MAKES HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 


)WITCO CHEMICAL’COMPANY MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
s. LOS ANGELES + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT + CLEVELAND + SAN FRANCISCO * AKRON * LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 


. l XID 
baiform Vapendable ZINC o as Distributors for 
AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - NEW YORK 
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HERE'S WH 


A new National Tuber will 





cut your production costs! 









. MAN 
; IFor 
wb Our D 4re 
Win ler, “Alves how ie 





oF per rca tubers and resulting high-cost é sp sha ao 
production can spell LOSS on your statement, Derfecr 5S RODS “g coped 
in capital letters. with » ~“Wanm. 2"? exz 

P > Sear pment of hoon} b 





Never was it more important to replace high- 
cost, inefficient units with modern National tubing 
equipment. 

Production costs are lowered through a more 
effective use of power, closer control of stock 
dimensions and lower working temperatures. 

A comprehensive bulletin covering the many 
outstanding features of NRM tubing machines in 
models ranging from 2" to 12” screw diameters, 
is available now. Write for it—today. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CoO. 


General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 
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PELLETEX 
ENGINEERED FOR YOUR PRODUCT 


oe 
es 
te 
ee 
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PELLETEX shipped in bulk for your convenience 


General Atlas SRF carbon black being loaded into specially designed covered hop- 
per cars for bulk shipment to rubber factories. Pelletex shipped in bulk or bags, by 


rail or road, always maintains the uniform high quality for which it is famous. 


cfgot The GENERAL ATLAS Carbon Co. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago * Raw Materials Company, Boston 
Delacour - Gorrie Limited, Toronto 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron °* e H.N. Richards Company, Trenton 
The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco 








make them 
BRIGHTER and WHITER 
at low cost... 























brightness befause it possesses the maximum brightening 
power attainable if a composite pigment. Not only does this 
pigment bri #6 natural and synthetic rubbers, but it 

em 


whitens well. 


roll naturally calls for TITANOX. RCHT, which also contributes 
brightness and whiteness economically. 


, There is a specific grade of TITANOX pigment that best meets 

iq your needs for whitening or tinting, brightening or opacifying 
your rubber stocks. Call on our Technical Service Laboratory 

to help solve any pigmentation problem. Titanium Pigment 
Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 104 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; 2600 So. Eastern Ave., Los Angeles 22, 
Calif. Branches in all other principal cities. 


TITANOX 
















TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


7374 Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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FAST DELIVERY because EEMCO operates its own modern foun- 
dry and machine shop, and has every facility including a large stock 
of motors, controls and component parts at hand at all times. 


LOW UPKEEP due to expert construction and long life of the 

EEMCO line which is made in a factory with more than 30 years MILLS 

experience in rubber and plastic machinery. PRESSES 9 
CRACKERS 

MORE PROFITS because EEMCO fast delivery enables you to get WASHERS 

into production sooner, and its long life and sturdy construction © CALENDERS 


assures you of a minimum amount of “shut-down” time. REFINERS 





y EEMCOR ay Se & Mes. Co . 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 





RUBBER AND PLASTICS MACHINERY DIVISION 
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WHICH ONE WILL HE SELL? 


The tiles look alike, but the salesman has an extra 
story in the one that’s MULTIFEX made — it’s scratch- 
resistant. 

MULTIFEX, produced in three grades by DIAMOND 
ALKALI, is a precipitated calcium carbonate spe- 
cifically designed to improve the appearance of 
plastics and rubber goods. 

When used with plastics, MuLTIFex lends in- 
creased strength and improved light stability as well 
as scratch resistance. 

Also, as applied in the processing of light-colored 
rubber goods—ceither natural or synthetic, MULTIFEX 


improves tensile strength and resistance to tear. 


The three grades, MULTIFEX, SUPER MULTIFEX 
and MuLTIFEX MM, vary in particle size (from .03 
to .06 microns) and in other desirable physical 
characteristics. We'll be glad to help you select the 
one best fitted to your needs. Just get in touch with 


our nearest sales office or distributor. 


MULTIFEX NOW SOLD THROUGH 


DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, 


Wichita, Oklahoma City and Houston. 


DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: C. L. Duncan Co., San Francisco and 
Los Angeles; Van Waters and Rogers, Inc., Seattle and Portland; 


Harrison and Crosfield, Montreal and Toronto. 


i 
DIAMOND 





DIAMOND MULTIFEX COMPOUNDS 





DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





CHEMICALS 
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The design and manufacture of processing 
rolls has been a highly specialized division of lj » | T F p r a G | 4 ce 7 < | x G 
= Lapa: for more _ ” Seseisg 

ose co-operation with industry has given 

us an intimate knowledge of production prob- A N D F 0 U N D RY F 0 M P A N Y 
lems and enabled us to make many important : : 
contributions to the development of modern, P ittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
more efficient processing machinery. 

When you are in need of roll renewals or 
are ready to specify for new processing equip- 
ment, consult us. Our engineering experience 
and production facilities are at your service. 
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A Time and Money- 
Saving TIP: 


Have Us Rebuild Your BANBURY 
When Your Plant Is Closed 


For VACATION 


: 
gd ES AYBE you are “putting up” with a worn, 
1a) leaky Banbury only because you feel you 
can’t spare it off your line for the time needed 
© to rebuild it. 























You should learn about our “Pre-Plan”, guar- 
anteed rebuilding service. 


A development of our 15 years’ specialized Ban- 
For Interchange bury rebuilding experience, our ‘“Pre-Plan” 
Banbury Bodies, #9 size, method cuts in half the time formerly required 
spray or jacketed, completely for a Banbury to be out of service for rebuilding. 


rebuilt and now ready for 


Shick ‘besbedinnge for’ worn That saves you weeks of production. 


The rebuilding is thorough, and includes fea- 
tures available only here. Your Banbury, any 
size, any type, comes back in tip-top condition 
to give you highest efficiency. 

Will your plant be closed down for Vacation this 
summer? Have us rebuild your Banbury then. 


Inquire now and we will tell you just how it can 
be done. 


> WELDING SERVICE 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK ¢ AKRON « CHICAGO « BOSTON 








oped to deliver remarkably high reinforcement and superior 
resistance to abrasion and to flex crack cut-growth. 


KOSMOS 60 is a guide to |, smooth extrusion and low 
6 0— shrinkage, and requires no acceleration at increased 


+ K O S MO S KOSMOS 60—An RF oil base furnace black, specially devel- 


black loadings. KOSMOS 60 provides high electrical con- 
ductivity. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 
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EVALUATE 
JUDGE 


THEN 


RENDER A 
VERDICT... 


YCERIZER 


(LIQUID CONCENTRATE) 


LUBRICANT 


WILL DO FOR YOU 
Luvestigate these FACTS___ 


Prevents adhesion of hot rubber slabs when piled . . . banishes dust 
nuisance by replacing soapstone or talc . . . prevents sticking during 
cure of extrusions and flat pan coiled tubing . . . exceilent release 
agent for molds, mandrels, air bags, belt drums. . . equally satisfactory 
for washing and finishing inner tubes; imparts satiny finish . . . greatly 
aids in the processing of insulated wire and cable. The Production 
Departments and Laboratories of many rubber manufacturers, through 
years of using GLYCERIZED, give ample proof of its outstanding quali- 
ties as a lubricant for natural, synthetic and reclaimed stocks. Write 
for sample on your letterhead, then evaluate. You are the judge of 


the results. 


Also Mfgrs. of 


RUBBEROL » SYINTISIOM tusser 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 


CH a ie ae Ge - BROTHER S 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 





West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, USA 
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For vital statistics on rubber 


Subscribe to the 


“RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN” 


Issued monthly, the RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
is published by the Secretariat of the Rubber Study Group. 
This group, with headquarters in London, is the internation- 
af organization which was established to collect statistical 
and other general information on rubber. Regular statistics 
are furnished by the numerous governments cooperating in 
the program, with the result that the figures appearing in 
the BULLETIN are the nearest approach to world-wide 
official figures. 

Each issue of the BULLETIN is replete with up-to-the- 
minute world-wide data on the production, exports, imports, 
consumption and stocks of rubber. Over 55 separate tables 
are used to enable the user to locate specific information on 
any phase of the rubber picture. Each issue is divided into 
8 separate sections, as follows: Natural Rubber, Natural 
Latex, Synthetic Rubber, Synthetic Latices, Natural and 
Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rubber, Rubber Manufac- 
tures, and General. 


The data furnished in the BULLETIN is of utmost im- 
portance to all rubber manufacturers as well as to Brokers, 
Dealers, Importers and Commodity houses of all kinds. 
Specimen copies will be furnished without charge on re- 
quest. 


Annual Subscription—$5.00 per year 


New and Renewal Subscriptions in the United States may be sent to 


RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 





RUBBER AGE is the exclusive authorized distributor in the 
United States for the RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN. 
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New Sales Appeal 
Lasting Beauty 







a ad 
me VF 6 


@ Insoluble @ Soft and easy 
in all vehicles ; to grind 

© Bright clear colors \\ 7 @ Alkali resistant 

@ Non-fading to light N [ () I} R C Y @ Acid resistant 

@ Non-settling © Heat resistant 

@ Non-bleeding © Opaque 


feds Yellows 


With a combination of advantages found in no other red or 
yellow pigments—the direct result of Glidden leadership in 
research —Glidden Cadmolith* Colors are now adding new 
sales appeal and lasting beauty to an amazing variety 
of products. All shades available for prompt shipment. 








*Trade Mark 
Registered 


Sead for Folder giving complete details, with 

color chips. Write The Chemical & Pigment Company, 

division of The Glidden Company, Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 


Division of 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. + Collinsville, Ill. es*. Oakland, California 
SUNOLITH* ASTROLITH* ZOPAQUE* CADMOLITH* 
Lithopone Lithopone Titanium Dioxide Cadmium Red and Yellow Lithopone 
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@ FINE particle size white pigment. 
Brightness 90-92. GOOD reinforcing. 


Excellent processing. 
»» SAMPLES SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST. «« 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Another Versatile Fluorine Catalyst 


For Industry from Baker & Adamson 


y~ Boron Fluoride 


The Reason Why BF; Is Such 
A Reactive Catalyst 


Boron has three valency electrons 
which it shares with three electrons 
from the fluorine atoms. Thus, there 
are only six shared electrons of eight 
needed to complete the boron octet. 
Consequently boron trifluoride is 
highly reactive, forming complexes 
with a large number of materials, 
these complexes serving as interme- 
diates in numerous catalytic processes. 





Other BF; compounds commercially 
available include— 

Boron Fluoride, Ether Complex 

Boron Fluoride, Phenol Complex 


Other Compounds: BF; can be coordi- 
nated with products entering into the 
reactions in which it is the active 
catalyst. Baker & Adamson is ready to 
work with you in development of 
other BF; complexes and derivatives 
to meet your specifications. 


REAGENTS 


STANDARD 
oF 
PURITY 


FINE CHEMICALS 
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eae eo "40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6G, 


Offices: Albany* * Atlanta ¢ Baltimore * Birmingham* © Boston* ¢ Bridgeport* * Buffalo* ©* Charlotte* 
Chicago* ¢ Cleveland* ¢ Denver* ¢ Detroit* © Houston* * Kansas City © Los Angeles* * Minneapolis 
New York* ¢ Philadelphia* © Pictsburgh* ¢ Portland (Ore.) © Providence* © St. Louis* © San Francisco* 


_(COMPRESSED GAS) 





With the production of Boron Fluoride Compressed Gas, 
Baker & Adamson brings Industry another versatile fluorine 


catalyst under the B&A trade-mark. 


Boron Fluoride Gas is rapidly finding wide application in 
industrial processes as a catalyst for isomerization, alkylation, 
polymerization, condensation, esterification, and of 


rubber cyclizing. 


Boron Fluoride Compressed Gas offers opportunity for 
increased efficiency and economy in a wide number of reactions. 
Investigate its advantages for your operations; for further 


information contact nearest B&A office listed below. 


BAKER & ADAMSON 4c Gomi 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


N. ne 


Seattle © Wenatchee (Wash.) ¢ Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited « Montreai* « Toronto* + Vancouver* 


SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 


* Complete stocks are carried here. 
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Available Soon 


“Proceedings of the 1948 






Rubber Technology Conference” 


This volume contains copies of the 43 papers presented at the Conference held 
in London, June 23-25, 1948, under the auspices of the Institution of the Rub- 
dier Industry, and includes the discussion on each paper. The papers are world- 
~ wide in character and represent the latest thinking in the science and general 


technology of rubber as reported by the rubber industry’s leading technologists. 












Synthetic Rubbers 


Silicone Rubber—A New Synthetic Elas- 
tomer. S. L. Bass. 

Comparisons of Natural and Butadiene- 
Styrene Rubbers. J. H. Fielding and 
R. P. Dinsmore. 

Low Temperature Performance of Buty! 
Inner Tubes. R. J. Adams, E£. J. 
Buckler, and G. G. Wanless. 

Preparation and Properties of Buna N 
ype Copolymers. J. F. Nelson and 
B. M. Vanderbilt. 

Some New Compositions based on Con- 
densation Rubbers. D. A. Harper, W. 
F. Smith, and H. G. White. 

Alteration of Neoprene by Polymerisa- 
tion Temperature. H. W. Walker and 
W. E. Mochel. 


Chemistry of Rubber 


Nature of the Sulphur Linkages in Rub- 
ber Vulcanisates. G. F. Bloomfield. 

Hydrochlorination of Rubber in Latex. 
G. J. van Veersen. 

Some Observations on the Oxidation of 
Rubber in Light. R. L. Stafford. 

Kinetic Analysis of Rubber Halides. G. 
Salomon, C. Koningsberger, and A. 
J. Ultee. 

Direct Determination of Oxygen in Rub- 
ber. W. T. Chambers. 

Kinetic Study of Rubber Oxidation. J. 
Le Bras and A. Salveiti. 


Physics of Rubber 


Refractive Index of Rubber for Differ- 
ent Wave-lengths. L. A. Wood and 
L. W. Tilton. 

Some Applications of the Elasticity 
Theory to Rubber Engineering. R. S. 
Rivlin. 








TITLES OF PAPERS 


Degree of Crystallinity in Natural Rub- 
ber. J. M. Goppel. 

Permanent Set of Vulcanised Rubber. 
L. Mullins. 

Load Deflection Factors in the Design 
of Rubber Suspension Units. H. L. 
Jenkins and D. H. D. Cooper. 

Free Retraction of Elongated Rubber. 
B. B. S. T. Boonstra. 

Experimental Methods in the Osmometry 

of Dilute Rubber Solutions. H. W. 

Melville and C. R. Masson. 


Testing and Analysis 


Tear Resistance of Vulcanised Rubber. 
N. A. W. Nijveld. 

Tear Initiation and Tear Propagation. 
J. M. Buist. 

Meaning of Test Results. R. G. Newton. 

Interpretation of Plasticity Measure- 
ments. J. R. Scott and R. W. Whor- 
low. 

Tackmeter for Rubber Testing. F. W. J. 
Beaven, P. G. Croft-White, P. J. Gar- 
ner, and G, Rooney. 


Natural and Synthetic 
Rubber Latices 


Mechanism of the Creaming of Latex. 
W. S. Davey and K. C. Sekar. 

Fresh Hevea Latex—A Complete Colloi- 
dal System. Miss L. N. Homans and 
G. E. van Gills. 

Studies in the Coagulation of Preserved 
Latex by Sodium Silicofluoride. E. A. 
Murphy, E. W. Madge, and D. W. 
Pounder. 

Control of the Stability of Latex Com- 
pounds. C. F. Flint. 

Preparation and Properties of Highly 
Purified Rubber. George Martin. 

Possibility of Using Tannins as Coagu- 








lants for Natural Latex. H. A. Leniger 
and George Verhaar. 

Degree of Swelling of Natural and 
Buna Latex Films in Water. O. Bachle. 


Compounding Ingredi 1ts—General 


Theory of Filler Reinforcement Il. E. 
Guth. 

Light Phenomena on Elongating Vulcan- 
ised Rubber. A. van Rossem. 

Effect of Pigments on Elastomer Prop- 
erties. L. H. Cohan. 

New Principles in the Manufacture and 
Use of Factice-like Materials. J. H. 
Carrington and K. C. Roberts. 


Compounding Ingredients— 
Carbon Black 


Effect of Carbon Blacks on the Vis- 
cosity of Rubber. /. Drogin. 

Nature and Activity of Carbon Black 
Surfaces. W. R. Smith and W. D. 
Schaeffe. 

Structures in Rubber Reinforced by Car- 
bon Black. A. F. Blanchard and D. 
Parkinson. 

Compounding Significance of Carbon 
Surface, Structure, and pH. D. F. 
Cranor. 


Developments in Factory Processes 
and Products Since 1938 


Factors Affecting Power Consumption in 
Tyres. R. D. Evans. 

Applications of a High Tenacity Rayon 
in the Rubber and Plastic Industries. 
D. Finlayson and T. Jackson. 

Testing and Use of Rayon for the Manu- 
facture of Tyres. G. Fromandi 

Latex-Reclaim-Casein Mixtures for Rub- 
ber-Cord Fabric Adhesion. F. R. 
Gardner and P. L. Williams. 








500 Pages—Completely Indexed 


Orders Being Accepted Now 


PRICE: $13.00 (Postpaid) 


(Add 2% Sales Tax for delivery 


New York City) 


RUBBER AGE 


Exclusive Sales Agents in the United States and Canada 


250 West 57th Street, 





New York 19, N. Y. 
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SAVING 


Sun Rubber-Processing Aid Improves Appear- 
ance of Rubber Toys, Cuts Manufacturing Costs 


A manufacturer of rubber balls, 
miniature trucks, and other rubber 
toys was losing money because 
processing oils were bleeding out of 
the finished toys and spoiling the 
paint coating. 

Switching to one of Sun’s “Job 
Proved”’ Rubber-Processing Aids, 
he was able to stop all bleeding and 
at the same time make his lacquer 
finishes brighter and moreenduring. 
Production men figured that costs 
were reduced by $1,500 a month. 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


In plant after plant where Sun 
Processing Aids are used, results 
like this are on record. 

Sun Processing Aids are refined 
to insure chemical compatibility. 
For full information concerning 
them, or for your free copy of the 
Technical Bulletin “Processing 
Natural Rubber and Synthetic 
Polymers,” write Dept. RA-5. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 


"JOB PROVED’ IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


Sun offers five "Job Proved” 


rubber-processing aids 


. Circo Light Process Aid, a general- 


purpose softener for neoprene ond 
natural rubber. 


. Circosol-2XH, an elasticator for 


GR-S,a plasticizer for natural rubber. 


. Circomar-5AA, a free-flowing soft- 


ener of the asphalt-fiux type that is 
easy to handle at room tempera- 
ture. Widely used for natural rubber 
and GR-S. 


. Sunaptic Acid-130, a mixture of high 


molecular weight naphthenic acids 
and hydrocarbon oil. It functions in 
the same manner as stearic acid in 
the activation of curing agents for 
rubber. It is “non-bidoming.” 


- Sundex-54, a low-cost processing 


aid, highly compatible with natural 
and GR-S, 





Still Available! 














New Low Price 


Vols. Il & Ill 
6 x 9 inches $10.00 
1670 Pages Vols. Il & Ill 


ONLY 


Volume | out of print 





Completely Indexed 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES 


by Frederick Marchionna 


This valuable bibliography on Latex and Rubber Derivatives and their Industrial Ap- 
plications is now being offered at a new low price of $10.00, the two-volume set (former 


price, $20.00). 








THE TWO VOLUMES CONTAIN 
@ ABSTRACTS of all patents on Latex issued from July, 1932 to 
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Soft Rubber Bearings 


Design Features and Methods of Application 
to Conditions of Water Lubrication 


By A. BEDNAR 


Vice-President, Lucian Q. Moffitt, Inc., Akron, Ohio 


OFT rubber compositions, when properly prepared, 

have shown many outstanding properties as materials 

for water lubricated bearings. This is true even ina 
greater degree of some of the rubber-like synthetic com- 
pounds developed in recent years. The remarkable 
ability of these elastic substances to resist abrasion and 
impact is daily demonstrated by the almost phenomenal 
performance of modern automobile tires. The low fric- 
tion characteristics which they possess when wet is also 
commonly illustrated by the behavior of the tire when 
it slides and spins on wet car tracks. The illustration is 
even more impressive when it is remembered that every 
effort is made in the design of the tire to prevent the 
sliding. 

Bearings made of soft rubber or the rubber-like com- 
pounds utilize these properties, and others, to provide 
important economies and operating efficiencies under 
conditions of water lubrication. Such bearings have 
found extensive and continually increasing use since 
they were first introduced some 25 years ago. This 
discussion outlines some of the designs and construc- 
tions in common use and how they are applied. 


The usual services in which the bearings are employed 
include stern tube and strut bearings of boats and sea- 
going ships, as well as rudder shaft or pintle bearings 
on these vessels; guide bearings on hydraulic turbines, 
where shaft diameters often exceed 30 inches; bearings 





Note: This paper was presented before the Rubber and Plastics Division, 
er Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York, N. Y., November 
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in deep well turbines and pumps of other classes, such 
as power plant circulating pumps, dredging pumps and 
others handling water or other liquids. The bearings 
have been found to perform exceptionally well on cutter- 
shafts of hydraulic suction dredges where impact and 
abrasive conditions are particularly severe. Sand wash- 
ers, Classifiers and agitators used in various industrial 
processes are other common applications of the rubber 
bearings. In chemicals which are destructive to ordi- 
nary bearing materials, rubber and synthetic rubber offer 
convenient solution to otherwise difficult bearing prob- 
lems. 


First Design 


The first design of rubber bearing to become widely 
used was made with helical groove for the circulation of 
the lubricating water. The bearing is illustrated in Fig- 
ure 1. The groove extends through the entire length of 
the bearing, as the figure shows, and it was expected that 
the rotation of the shaft corresponding to the direction 
of the spiral would assist the flow of water through the 
bearing. Thus, the relatively high velocity of the lubri- 
cant through the bearing would not only serve to keep 
temperatures low, but would assist in washing. out 
from the bearing, the abrasive particles encountered in 
its operation. 

This bearing performed well at comparatively light 
loads and under conditions which were not extremely 
abrasive, but as loads and sizes of bearings were in- 
creased, the edge of the spiral groove in contact with 
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FIG. 1.—First type of water lubricated rubber bear- 
ing was provided with spiral groove for circulation 
of lubricant. 


the shaft would tend to wipe the lubricant off of the 
shaft surface and so prevent proper formation of lubri- 
cating film. The length of the spiral groove and its 
constantly changing direction would not always allow 
efficient clearing of sediment from the bearing. 


Improved Designs 


Investigations carried on by the laboratories of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, prior to 1930, led to the de- 
velopment of a more efficient type of bearing, a typical 
cross-section of which is shown in Figure 2. This, as 
well as the spiral type bearings, are known to the trade 
as “Cutless.” 

As will be readily seen from the illustration, this bear- 
ing employs a series of longitudinal bearing faces to 
support the shaft, these faces being separated by water 
grooves. Uniform cross section of the faces is maintained 
throughout the entire length of the bearing and the 
water grooves are completely open at both ends. The 
rounded profile of the sides of the grooves, particularly 
at the point of contact with the shaft surface, avoids 
wiping off of the lubricant as experienced in the helical 
type groove. The ample multiple groove areas which 
extend in a straight line along the axis of the shaft 
assure a good flow of the flushing and lubricating liquids, 
even when substantial amounts of sediment are car- 
ried in suspension. 


Flexible Bearing Surface Important 


Although the surfaces of the bearing faces in con- 
tact with the shaft conform at least in part to the shaft 
radius, due to the deformation when under load, the 
bearings are not always shaped to the shaft contour. 
The faces may be flat before the load is applied, or they 
may be finished by grinding to the approximate radius 
of the shaft, depending on method of construction as 
described more in detail elsewhere in this paper. 

Observations in service indicate no essential differ- 
ences in the performance of the bearings utilizing either 
of these two types of surfaces. The deformation in each 
case produces some deflection of the shaft in the di- 
rection of the radial load and representative values of 
these deflections are indicated in the curves shown in 
Figure 8. The magnitude of the deflection is not sufti- 
cient to interfere with the performance of the bearings 
in the applications in which they are used. 

The ability of the rubber and rubber-like materials to 
deform, is, in fact, an important factor in their success- 
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ful performance when using water or other low viscosity 
liquids as lubricants and when operating in abrasive 
laden liquids. The flexible bearing surface easily ad- 
justs itself to the minute irregularities in the shaft and 
so permits the comparatively thin film, characteristic 
of low viscosity lubricants, to be established and main- 
tained. 

Experiments conducted by Dr. W. F. Busse and 
Mr. W. H. Denton, results of which were published 
in 1932 (1), demonstrated that in the range of the 
usual operating speeds, and apparently above those 
ranges, there appears to be no increase in the coefficient 
of friction with increased load, when applied to bear- 
ings featuring the multiple face design. This may be 
clearly seen from the graph indicating effect of load 
on coefficient of friction, shown in Figure 7. Effect of 
speed on coefficient of friction is also shown. The be- 
havior of the bearing in this desirable fashion, is, ac- 
cording to the observations of Busse and Denton, due to 
the ability of the faces to deform so as to adjust the 
angle of approach between the bearing and shaft to 
correspond to the varying conditions produced by the 
increase in load. 

The flexible property of the rubber provides another 
advantage on high speed shafts, in that it permits the 
shaft to turn on its center of gyration when it does 
not coincide strictly with its geometric center, thus 
reducing vibration and stresses in the bearings and sup- 
porting structure. Similarly, the deformation of the rub- 
ber helps to reduce stresses in cases of certain degrees 
of misalignment, which are frequently encountered on 


-long shaft installations. 


The elastic quality of the bearing surface is of great 
importance when abrasive particles enter between it 
and the shaft. Study of bearings which have been in 
use under such conditions, shows that sand and grit 
particles do not imbed themselves in the resilient bear- 
ing material. Evidently the bearing surface temporarily 
depresses and allows the particles to pass between the 
moving surfaces with minimum of pressure and so 
prevents undue wear or scoring of bearing or shaft. 




















FIG. 2.—Cross-section of improved rubber 
bearing—full molded type. 
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Used for High Speeds 


The upper limit of speed for water lubricated rubber 


bearings has not been determined. Laboratory tests have © 


been conducted up to speeds of approximately 1500 
fpm, which would cover most of the operating ranges. 
In some special applications, as for instance, racing 
boats, speeds of 12,000 rpm on 1-3£-inch shafts (4300 
fpm) have been attained, and rubber bearings used on 
boats of this class in record runs, tests and actual races, 
covering months of service, have shown no distress. 
Rubber bearings have been in continuous service for 
several years now on high head hydraulic turbines 
located in mountainous areas, having shaft speeds in 
the range of 500 rpm, on 15-inch diameter shafts, or 
surface speeds of almost 2000 fpm. 

In the usual operating conditions, where the bearings 
are under load when the shaft starts to turn and where 
stopping and reversing are frequent, rubber bearings 
perform efficiently for long periods of time, usually 
measured in years, at bearing pressures up to about 35 
psi of projected bearing area (i.e., diameter x length). 

Under special conditions and in controlled tests, the 
bearings are known to operate well at higher loads, but 
most service conditions are far from ideal. Moreover, 
the load is obviously not uniformly distributed over the 
bearing area and the various faces do not equally share 
the burden. The faces nearest the direction of load 
carry the highest pressure. The portion of the total load 
which each face carries may be closely determined by 
converting the amount of it deeciation of each face along 
the bearing radius through its center, due to the deflec- 
tion of the shaft in direction of the load, to the force re- 
quired to cause such deformation (i.e., dy de, ete, = 
D COS 46, 62, etc., where d, d. is the deformation of 
each face, D is total shaft deflection due to load and 
9, 42, etc., is the angle at center of bearing between di- 
rection of load and each particular face). Stress and 
strain data obtained from experiment or computation 





FIG. 3.—Full molded type rubber bearings are 
furnished solid or split, with or without 
flanges, ready for installation... 
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FIG. 4.—Cross-section of segmental type rub- 
ber bearing, usually used for large shafts. 


provide force vs. deformation values for each face. 
The load on each of the strips thus determined is, then 
resolved into its reaction component (F COS @) where 
F is the force known to be required to cause deforma- 
tion on each strip. The sum of the reaction forces of all 
of the faces in the pressure half of the bearing equals 
the total load. 

Refinement of the process takes into consideration the 
initial cleararice in the bearing. These calculations show 
some faces may carry 25% or more of the load, and 
consequently, actual pressure on the surfaces in con- 
tact with the shaft are substantially greater than the 
projected area unit loadings. 

Many applications also involve overhanging loads on 
rather flexible shafts, as for instance, propeller strut 
bearings on vessels, which further serve to concentrate 
pressure at ends of bearings. For such conditions, gener- 
ous shaft sizes to gain stiffness and liberal bearing areas 
are good design practice and provide economy in opera-. 
tion and maintenance. 


Two Types of Construction 


Multiple face type rubber bearings are currently con- 
structed in two principal designs, each having some 
variations to suit conditions of service. One is the so 
called full molded type, and the other the segmental 
construction (Figures 2, 3, 4,5 and 6). In the former, 
the rubber is molded to shape and extends in continuous 
lining around the shaft. Generally, the bearing material 
is formed and bonded inside of-suitable metal shell. 
Since the molding process is subject to considerable di- 
mensional variation, the bearings are finished by grind- 
ing the inside surface for proper fit on the shaft. This 
then produces a bearing surface conforming approxi- 
mately to the shaft radius, as previously mentioned. 

Bearings of standard constructions, that is, those in- 
tended for stock purposes, are made with naval brass 
composition shells (nominally 63% copper, 1 to 1-4'% 
tin, balance zinc). This metal has been found to be 
the most adaptable to average operating conditions. It 
has good corrosion resistance to practically all water, 
including sea. water, and has sufficient strength and 
rigidity to provide ample stability for the bearing lining. 

It may be of interest to note that even though of 
comparatively recent origin, rubber bearings were the 
first among -water lubricated type bearings to be made 
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FIG. 5.—Segmental type marine bearing with 
easily replaceable wearing faces, for shafts of 
practically unlimited diameters. 


in a complete schedule of standard sizes for use on 
marine propeller shafts. A schedule of these standard 
sizes, though not included in this paper, is available. 
The stock size bearings are provided with clearances 
suitable for operation on marine propeller shafts and 
length-diameter ratio is usually 4 or nearly so. Bear- 
ings with shells of other composition, including steel, 
stainless steel, Monel metal, aluminum, cast iron, and 
other materials, are furnished to suit various operat- 
ing conditions. While the most economical form is the 
solid, cylindrical type bearing, without flange, particu- 
larly in the smaller sizes, the bearings may be made 
with flanges, and in halves, and in various forms, as 
best adapted to the application. 


All-Rubber Type Bearings 


For deep well pumps and certain types of other uses, 
such as agitators processing chemical liquids, it has 








DETRIL-ASSEMBLED STRIPS 











been found advantageous to utilize bearmys made with- 
out metal shells; that is, of an all-rubber construction. 


. Such bearings do not, of course, have the rigidity of 


the metal shell constructions, and, therefore, are not 
as easily produced to precision tolerances. Provisions 
must be made in the method of installation to provide 
proper fit on the shaft and security of the bearing in 
the housing. 

An example of such an arrangement is shown in 
Figure 10, which shows a type of deep well pump upper 
line shaft and bowl bearings. The housing is machined 
to specified inside diameter so as to produce proper 
effective bearing diameter after the bearing is pressed 
into place. The bearing is produced to provide snug 
fit in the housing and to attain the other conditions 
desired. Suitable shoulder is provided at one end of the 
bearing housing, and retaining ring at the other, to 
hold the bearing in place. 

Standardization of sizes of this type of bearing, 
though highly desirable, has been found extremely dif- 
ficult. Practices differ among the pump manufacturers 
and, consequently, bearing sizes number into the hun- 
dreds. A schedule of the more frequently used sizes, 
however, is available. 


Segmental Bearings 


Segmental type bearings are adapted particularly to 
large shafts. The predominant feature is the facility of 
installation and renewal of the individual bearing faces, 
as is apparent from the illustration in Figure 5. The 
bearing faces take the form of individual segments, or 
strips, consisting of the bearing material bonded to 
metal or other suitable backing. The rubber is molded 
to shape and ground to finished thickness. 

It will be noted in Figures 4 and 5 that the bearing 
segments are constructed to fit a dove-tail slot in the 
bearing shell. The dimensions of the slots and strips are 
so arranged that when the bearing is assembled proper 
effective diameter will be produced and suitable fit will 
be accomplished of the strip in the slot. Special equip- 
ment designed and built for machining the slots is well 











—PLAN VIEW _ 
SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF STRIPS 


FIG. 6.—Rubber segmental type bearing for hydraulic turbine installations. The bearing faces are in- 
dividually renewable and adjustable. 
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FIG. 7.—Curves showing effects of load and speed on coefficient of friction in rubber and bronze 
bearings when water lubricated. Note that coefficient of friction in the rubber bearing does not 
increase with either increase in speed or load. 


described by C. C. Soper in his article published in 
1946 (2). Different shaft diameters require varying 
cross-sections of strips. 

Design developments and experience have established 
ten standard cross-sections which will provide assem- 
blies for shaft diameters ranging from 6-34 inches up 
to almost unlimited diameters by proper arrangement 
of number and size of strips. The surfaces of the strips 


are finished flat for purposes of adaptation to the various’ 


shaft sizes, 

In Design Fig. 6 the strip, or segment, is produced 
with parallel sides and, as the illustration shows, is held 
in place by screws through the housing into the metal 
backing of the segment. This construction is especially 
adapted to large hydraulic turbine bearings and pro- 
vides not only ease of installation and replacement but 
also adjustment for wear. Non-adjustable rubber bear- 
ings in hydraulic turbines have been known to operate 
without replacement for periods of more than 15 years. 
This adjustable feature has been introduced only within 
recent years and, therefore, the ultimate maximum serv- 
ice life is yet to be determined. 


Oil Resistant Composition 


All of the designs and construction herein described 
are presently being made with synthetic rubber com- 
pounds of the oil resisting variety. Development of the 
compounds for this specific purpose covers a period of a 
dozen years or more. Laboratory testing, and some of 
the results, are to be discussed more completely in 
another paper during this series of meetings (3). Ex- 
perience in service confirms that these synthetic rub- 
bers have as good, or better, wearing and friction prop- 
erties than the best natural rubber compounds. They 
offer better resistance to heat and, of course, are not 
adversely affected by contact with oil or oily waters. 
Although deterioration, due to aging, has never been 
a serious problem even with natural rubber bearing 
compounds, these synthetic type rubbers eliminate what- 
ever concern in this regard may have previously existed. 


Clearances 


Some water absorption may be expected of the rub- 
ber and rubber-like synthetic compounds, but dimen- 
sional expansion due to this cause is only a minor 
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factor in the determination of clearances for rubber 
bearings. More important considerations are tempera- 
tures and character of the liquid surrounding and en- 
tering the bearing, permissible and desirable shaft de- 
flections, and flexibility of the shaft and the supporting 
structure. 

On marine installations, where shaft systems are 
extremely flexible and alignment is constantly subject 
to change, larger clearances are desirable than in most 
types of industrial applications. Range of clearances 
for the marine type bearings and those for some in- 
dustrial purposes involving temperatures in the range 
of cold water applications are shown in Figure 9. 
Present type rubber bearings are being used at elevated 
temperatures up to about 180°F. However, for such 
applications, initial clearances are increased sufficiently 
to allow for the expansion of the bearing material caused 
by those temperatures. 

The damping effect of the rubber and its sound 
deadéning characteristics make it possible for these 
bearings to operate noiselessly and efficiently with larger 
clearances than bearings of hard materials. The rubber 
will not hammer-out, as some bearing materials will, 
and this property is particularly advantageous in such 
locations as rudder bearings or others when unbalanced 
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FIG. 8—Load deflection curves on different size 
rubber bearings under varying load conditions. 
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FIG, 9.—Initial clearances furnished in standard 
marine and industrial rubber bearing for cold 
water applications. 


loads occur. Rubber bearings have on numerous oc- 
casions made possible emergency operation of vessels 
when the shafts or propellers became bent accidentally, 
and the bearings showed little or no distress as a result 
of the experience. 
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Proper Shaft Materials Improve Performance 


Some of the conditions for proper operation relating 

to the bearings have already been mentioned. Among 
the most important factors outside the bearing which 
influence performance are the characteristics of the 
journals or shafts. Although abrasive particles suspended 
in the lubricating liquid have comparatively little effect 
on the rubber lining, the degree of roughness of the 
shaft surface is of major importance in rate of wear and 
friction losses in the bearing. Smooth, non-corrodible 
high quality shafts are, therefore, essential for good 
performance, 

Commercial bronze shafts processed for service as 
shafting (not rod) and Monel metal are satisfactory 
for most waters, including sea water. On large shafts 
where wearing sleeves are provided at the bearing points, 
service experience indicates that the most acceptable 
general purpose materials are the Navy specification 
bronzes, Composition ‘““G” or “M,” particularly when 
centrifugally cast. Under some severe abrasive con- 
ditions, as on dredge cuttershafts, centrifugally cast 
Monel metal sleeves have proved economical. 

Limited experience in river or lake waters, with 
sleeves fabricated from stainless steel plate, shows 
promising results. Metalized surfaces of stainless steel, 
Monel metal or bronze, on small or medium size shafts, 
have been found satisfactory in some fresh water op- 
erations. However, substantial variation in the per- 
formance of these metalized surfaces has been observed, 
apparently due to the various ways in which these sur- 
faces are applied. More uniform, and perhaps better 
methods, seem to be needed. Chrome plated surfaces 
have shown outstanding performance, even in abnor- 
mally abrasive uses, but here again the method of 
applying the chrome plating is extremely important. 
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FIG. 10.—Typical 
arrangement of 
rubber bearings 
without metal shell 
on vertical upper 
line shaft and in 
bowls of deep well 
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Circulation of Lubricant 


Arrangements for circulation of the lubricant through 
the bearings is another important factor affecting per- 
formance. Some applications, as for instance, sub- 
merged rudder shaft or pintle bearings, do not require 
any special provision for circulation. In other cases, 
such as open strut bearings on vessels, the natural circu- 
lation of water due to the motion of the vessel and pro- 
peller action has been found to be ample. The bearings 
should, however, be so arranged that free flow is fully 
possible and such parts as fairwaters and ropeguards 
should be designed with that in view. Enclosed loca- 
tions, such as stern tubes on vessels, should have a source 
of circulating water for the bearings. Part of the over- 
board discharge from circulating pumps for the stern 
tube bearings is usually sufficient. 

The volume of water needed for purely lubrication 
and cooling purposes may, of course, be determined 
from known values of load, speed, coefficient of friction, 
and the desired temperature rise in the bearings. This 
disregards radiation through the shaft or other adjacent 
parts. Cornell and Beatty report that calculations com- 
pare favorably with experimental data (3). In their 
controlled test of a full size 10” x 30” bearing loaded at 
6000#% (20 psi) and shaft speed of 400 rpm, three gpm 
of water flowing through the bearing stabilized tem- 
perature rise at 9°F. In the same test, one gpm at- 
tained stability at 34°F. temperature increase. 

Under service conditions involving a high percentage 
of sediment, however, it has been observed that higher 
velocities of flow through the bearings assist materially 
in the performance of shafts and bearings, and special 
provision for circulation of the lubricating water 
through the bearings is, therefore, desirable. Operators 
of hydraulic suction dredges have had unusual op- 
portunities to recognize this advantage. The excellent 
performance of rubber bearings in the midst of the mud, 
sand and other abrasives loosened by the revolving cut- 
ter supported by the bearing, on dredge installations, is 
due in large measure to the good water circulation 
usually provided, 
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FIG. 11.—Rubber bearing in lower sprocket as- 

sembly of chain type conveyor surrounded by sedi- 

ment. Circulating water enters bearing through sta- 
tionary shaft, about which bearing revolves. 
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FIG. 12.—Lower end of sand and gravel washer, 

with rubber bearing arranged to revolve around 

stub shaft, through which flushing and lubricating 
water is furnished. 


Examples of other interesting arrangements are shown 
in Figures 11 and 12. Figure 11 shows a rubber bear- 
ing supporting sprockets at the bottom end of a chain 
type conveyor surrounded by abrasive sediment. The 
bearing in this case revolves with the sprockets about a 
stationary shaft through which the water is furnished, 
as shown. Fig. 12 shows a rubber bearing at the lower 
end of a screw type conveyor used in sand or gravel 
washing equipment. The bearing in this case also re- 
volves around the short stub shaft through which the 
water is furnished. 

These are but simple examples of the various means 
of providing good operating conditions and perhaps 
this outline of the metheds of applying rubber bear- 
ings may suggest solutions to similar bearing problems. 


Summary 


Soft rubber and rubber-like synthetic compositions 
have been used as materials for water lubricated bear- 
ings for more than 25 years. They have shown im- 
portant operating efficiencies and economies in pumping 
equipment, on marine propeller shafts, dredge cutter- 
shafts and similar applications, even when severe abra- 
sive conditions exist. The elasticity of the bearing 
material, and bearing design, provide good friction 
characteristics, sound and vibration deadening proper- 
ties, and abrasion resistance. Present synthetic ma- 
terials are oil and heat resistant. Best performance is 
obtained when good quality. non-corrodible shafts and 
shaft sleeves are present. In extremely abrasive or 
muddy water, special provisions for water circulation 
improve performance. 
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Fire Tests on Rubber Tire Storage 


by NORMAN J. THOMPSON 


Director of Research, Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
Boston 10, Mass. 


show that tires are very easily ignited, that fire 

spreads rapidly and is difficult to fight with hose 
streams, and that automatic sprinklers require special 
close spacing and unusually high water pressures. 

The tests were conducted by the Factory Mutual 
Laboratories at the Norwood (Mass.) Station. The im- 
mediate purpose was to determine the required sprinkler 
standards for a leading manufacturer who proposed to 
provide greater storage capacity through the use of 
wooden pallets, to be stacked 4 high with a lift truck, 
making tire piles 18 feet high. 

The problem could not be answered on the basis of 
fire experience. Although fires in outdoor scrap tire 
storage have been quite frequent, there has been a rather 
surprising lack of recorded fire experience with finished 
tires stored under sprinkler protection. 

The fire tests were arranged under a 33-foot ceiling, 
to approximate actual conditions in the warehouse. Sev- 
eral thousand scrap tires and a supply of pallets were ob- 
tained. Thirteen tests were made, using various piling 
arrangements, sprinkler spacings, and water pressures. 
Water was supplied by two fire pumps, operating singly 
or together as test conditions required. 

During the tests complete records were kept of all 
factors having a bearing on the results. A constant 


| “stow that fire tests of automobile tire storage 





Burning of rubber tires soon after ignition. 
Note pronounced chimney effect. 





Main Fire Test House at Norwood (Mass.) 
Test Station of Factory Mutual Laboratories 
during rubber tire storage fire tests. 


check was made of pressures at sprinklers, pumps, and 
risers. Modern instruments continuously recorded 
temperatures at the ceiling over the fire, inside the burn- 
ing pile and at surrounding locations. Even the oxygen 
content of the air was automatically sampled and re- 
corded. 


Characteristics of Tire Fires 


The tires could be ignited very easily—only a piece of 
oily waste the size of a golf ball was required. Spread 
of fire was rapid, due to (1) the low temperature at which 
rubber vaporizes, (2) the large amount of surface ex- 
posed, and (3) the chimney effect in the stacks of tires. 

Quantities of dense smoke were liberated, which at first 
collected under the ceiling. When sprinklers opened, the 
smoke was beaten downward, hampering visibility and 
making efficient use of hose streams very difficult after 
the first five or ten minutes. Outer rows of tires acted 
as barriers to hose streams, showing that narrow piles 
are desirable so that the water can better penetrate to a 
fire in the center. 


The intensity of the fires was so great that unless the 
piles were low or the sprinklers spaced much closer than 
in the standard system, fire continued to develop in spite 
of sprinklers. Some of the tests assumed the proportions 
of a serious factory fire, and would have damaged the 
Test House if a special deluge system had not been 
turned on to back up the sprinklers. 

For the special piling method studied, the tests proved 
that sprinklers on a standard piping system (80-100 sq. 
ft. per head) will control fire only when (1) the pallets 
are stacked not more than two high (9 ft.), and also (2) 
when sprinklers are supplied with water at not less 
than 55 lbs. flowing pressure at the top of the riser. With 
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Test 
sprinklers on 7-foot spacing and with 55 
pounds flowing water pressure at the 


fire extinguished by automatic 


sprinkler system. At standard spacing 

(10 feet on centers) or at lower pressures, 

the fire would not have been controlled by 
sprinklers. 


double spacing (50 sq. ft. per head) and the same pres- 
sures, sprinklers can control fire in tires stacked to a 
maximum of three pallets high (13% ft.). 


Storage Without Pallets 


The more common method of storing rubber tires is 
directly on the floor, in piles 8 to 14 feet high. Seven 
additional tests were therefore made, without pallets and 
under a 15-foot ceiling. 

Sprinklers opened somewhat more quickly under this 
lower ceiling but the prompter operation had no evident 
effect. Sprinklers on standard spacing could not control 
fire in tires piled more than 6 feet high, even with the 
strongest practical water supplies. When sprinklers 
were spaced more closely, so that the rate of application 
of water was doubled, the fire could be held in check in 
tires piled to a maximum of 12 ft. If fire is not con- 
trolled in the early stages, more and more sprinklers will 
open, resulting in continued reduction of water pressure. 
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Type of pallet used in some of the tests. 
In other tests tires were piled directly on 
the floor. 


For Positive CoNTROL OF FirEs IN TIRE STORAGE 
(Piled directly on floor, without pallets) 

1, Limit height of piles to 6 feet under sprinklers on 
standard spacing (80-100 sq. ft. per head). If this is 
not economically feasible, install the sprinklers on a 
special spacing of 50 sq. ft. per head, which will permit 
piling to 12 feet above floor. Provide clearance of at 
least 30 inches between top of pile and sprinklers. 

2. Sprinklers should have an immediately available 
primary water supply of at least 500 g.p.m. at a flowing 
pressure of not less than 55 Ibs. per sq. in. at the point 
where the sprinkler piping connects to the building riser. 
A total supply of 1000 to 2000 g.p.m., depending upon 
the amount of storage, is required, and hose streams will 
need an additional 500 to 1000 g.pm. Fire pumps if 
needed must be automatic starting. Avoid dry-pipe 
systems, and provide water-flow alarms on wet-pipe sys- 
tems. 

3. Limit width of piles to 25 feet, to facilitate pene- 
tration of hose streams. Provide 8 to 10 ft. longitudinal 
aisles between piles, and frequent 8 ft. cross aisles. For 
complete accessibility, do not pile within three feet of 
building walls. 

4. Avoid storing excessive values in tires in a single 
fire area. Consult insurance companies for acceptable 
limits. Subdivide storage by masonry fire walls where 
necessary. 

5. Provide ample outside hydrants, and inside small 
hose and extinguishers. Keep storage areas clean, elimi- 
nate ignition sources, and provide good watch service. 
Train employees in fighting tire storage fires. 





Eye Accidents in the Rubber Plants 


WO serious eye injuries were experienced in a rub- 

ber plant. In one case, a maintenance employee was 
using a hammer to pound a part of a tire-building 
machine out of its operating position. A small piece 
of the part broke off and flew into the employee’s eye, 
causing a permanent injury. In the second case, an 
employee was installing a new knife on a bale splitter 
by tapping the knife with a hammer. A piece of the 
hard-steel knife broke off and flew about eight feet into 
the eye of another workman who was picking up a 
chisel to place it in a tool box. 

These two accidents, and similar cases, show that 
pieces of metal frequently break off when hard metal 
is pounded with a hard hammer. These accidents also 
indicate the necessity of having all maintenance per- 
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sonnel wear eye protection, both when engaged in a haz- 
ardous job or when in the vicinity of an operation that 
involves an eye hazard. A great nuinber of firms feel 
that all maintenance and construction employees should 
wear eye protection at all times. Undoubtedly, following 
this rule is the best way of enforcing the use of adequate 
eye protection. 

Perhaps the eye protection program should be in- 
tensified by requiring that all employees who enter 
our work shops put on their goggles and keep them 
on while in the shop even though they may not be 
engaged in hazardous work themselves. They, of course, 
should also wear their goggles when doing eye hazard- 
ous work out in the plant away from the shop: 

Rubber Safety Letter 
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Application of Dispersed Organic Colors 
in Rubbers, Vinyls and Other Plastics 


By T. G. SULLIVAN and H. H. WATIEN 


Sinclair and Valentine Co., New York 27, N. Y. 


the discovery by Charles Goodyear of vulcanization, 

the public has demanded colored rubber goods. 
Early in the history of rubber, red iron oxide was used 
extensively as well as antimony sulfides, some ultra- 
marine blue, chrome oxide green, and lamp black. The 
full gamut of rubber colors was then completed. 

In fact, in many minds if a rubber article was any 
color besides iron oxide red, it was not true rubber. 
Some years ago on a fishing trip, our guide came pre- 
pared for high water with a pair of red rubber boots. 
Seeing my black boots, he exclaimed, “Them ain’t rub- 
ber.” My reply, of course, at the sight of his red boots 
was, “Them ain’t either.” 

The real beginning of colored rubber started with the 
advent of organic accelerators. The shortened cures 
gave a chance to the unstable organic colors produced 
at that time. Reasonably bright hues were obtained with 
lowered: sulfur ratios and cures of short duration. In 
the early twenties, reds of the lithol family, basic blue 
dyestuffs, and similar colors were used to some extent 
in both molded rubber goods and in proofing stocks. 

At that time, the quality of the dry colors on the 
market was very questionable for rubber use. The only 
colors available were those used by the paint and ink 
industry. A fine particle size was not required because 
these colors were ground into their vehicles on a three- 
roller ink or paint mill. When these colors were used in 
rubber stocks, bad color dispersion due to the setting 
of rubber mills was commonplace. 


Elimination of Early Difficulties 


__ These troubles led to research on methods of eliminat- 
ing them.. Precipitation of the color in the presence of 
a natural rubber emulsion as a protective colloid pre- 
vented the particle size of the color from growing upon 
drying. This colloid was used in two forms, natural rub- 
on latex and a man-made dispersion with Bentonite 
clay. 

The natural latex carried a percentage of ammonia for 
stabilization ; this, in many cases, caused bleeding of the 
organic. colors which ‘require pH control. The other 
form of a protective colloid, a neutral dispersion of 
rubber made with Bentonite clay, did not have this draw- 
back and was used extensively in the manufacture of 
rubber color masterbatches. 

Figure 1 shows excellent dispersion of -color: in a 
masterbaich made by the wet process described above. 
Some compounders, however, have prepared their own 
color masterbatches by mixing equal parts of dry color 
and rubber on a rubber mill. The quality of this type 
of masterbatch is shown in Figure 2. Note the visible 
particles of ‘color in the masterbatch. This masterbatch 
istry, ‘American ‘Chemical ‘Society, Betset, Mich Nevenba #10, 1008 
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was prepared by a rubber footwear manufacturer in a 
Banbury. : 
Another field of development, outside of the question 
of smaller color particle size and dispersion in the final 
rubber product, was the search for bright organic colors 
that would have better lightfastness and be more stable 
at high temperatures under reducing conditions in the 
rubber stock due to the sulfur and moisture present. It 
was also desirable to have a lower color solubility in the 


_ rubber hydrocarbon or in materials that were present in 


the average rubber compound, such as mineral oil, vege- 
table oil, stearic acid, coumarone-indene resins, etc. 

The change of solubility of colors in rubber stocks 
from curing temperatures to room temperatures has 
been found to be the direct cause of bleeding and bloom- 
ing. This condition is well known to most rubber men 
and is evident as the blooming of sulfur when a high 
concentration of uncombined sulfur is present in a fub- 
ber compound. Several of the common paint and ink 
colors have this serious defect. It has eliminated them 
from use in either rubber or plastic compounds. Exam- 
ples of colors exhibiting this blooming are Toluidine 
Toner Red, Para Red, Fire Red Toner, and Hansa Yel- 
low. 

It has been found that colors containing the nitro 
group attached to the benzene ring in one or both of the 
aromatic organic color intermediates is a sure cause of 
the blooming and bleeding described. 

In the yellow series, for years Hansa Yellow was the 
only organic yellow available to the rubber compounder. 
This color, in conformity with the preceding statement 
regarding nitro groups, is a bad bleeder. Jt is made 
from diazotized meta-nitro-para-toluidine and aceto- 
acetanilide. In recent years Hansa Yellow has been al- 
most entirely replaced by Benzidine Yellow which. does 
not bleed in rubber compounds since it does not contain 
a nitro group; the meta-nitro-para-toluidine is replaced 
by dichlor-benzidine. Coupling of the diazotized dichlor- 
benzidine with phenyl-methyl-pyrazolone results in a 
nonbleeding bright color called Benzidine Orange. 

In blues and greens, the pigments made from basic 
dyestuffs have been almost entirely replaced by the new 
phthalocyanine colors. These colors were discovered ac- 
cidentally in England when a few blue specks were seen 
in the reaction product during the manufacture of 
phthalonitrile in a copper kettle.. The blue, product was 
isolated, purified, and identified as copper phthalo- 
cyanine. This accidental discovery has led to a big pro- 
duction in the blue and green color industry. The green 
is made by chlorination of the copper phthalocyanine 
blue. 

These colors have been found to be very lightfast and 
to have no tendency to bleed or bloom. In general, they 
are excellent rubber and plastic colors if all free copper 
is eliminated from the color. Traces: of .copper can be 
tolerated with the use of one of the copper inhibitors on 
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Effect of Various Colors in Rubber and Vinyls 






FIG. 1—Microphotograph showing good dispersion of FIG. 2—Microphotograph showing poor dispersion of 
color in masterbatch made by wet dispersion method color in masterbatch made by dry mixing of color on an 
(7000 magnification). open mill or in Banbury (7000 magnification). 














FIG. 3—Microphotograph of rubber stocks showing FIG. 4—Microphotograph of vinyl film made with wet 

added color strength of dispersed phthalocyanine blue dispersed phthalocyanine blue showing but few undis- 

compared to stock made with an equal amount of dry persed color particles (7000 magnification). 
powdered blue on right. 








FIG. 5—Microphotograph of vinyl film made with FIG. 6—Microphotograph of 3 vinyl films showing 
phthalocyanine blue dry color (7000 magnification). strength of dry phthalocyanine blue on left, wet dispersed 
color in center, and ink mill ground dry color on right. 

IMustrations by courtesy of Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron 8, Obio. 








the market such as disalicylal ethylene diamine. Quite 
often these inhibitors are included in the dispersed 
phthalocyanine colors that are intended for natural 
rubber use. 

The direction of research for high quality reds has 
been toward the substituted aromatic intermediates such 
as phenyl-methyl-pyrazolone and beta-oxynaphthoic acid. 
These are the intermediates of the best red pigments on 
the market today known, in general, as PMP Red and 
BON Red. 


Problem of Compatibility 


With the war, the accompanying rubber shortage, and 
the advent of synthetic rubber and the vinyl plastics, a 
new problem presented itself : To find a protective colloid 
that was compatible with all the synthetics as well as 
natural rubber. The dispersions already described were 
limited in use because of the incompatibility of natural 
rubber with some of the synthetics. Several manufac- 
turers shifted to the use of GR-S latex, but the high pH 
and the lack of compatibility of GR-S with several of the 
new plastics limited the usefulness of these colors. 

The first plastic color masterbatch was made in 1930 
using the same general procedure described for rubber 
latex but with a synthetic emulsion of a phenolic resin. 

A new type of dispersed color was developed during 
the war period from a new acid stabilized protective col- 
loidal emulsion that was compatible with all the com- 
monly used synthetic rubbers and many plastics. Such 
colors are controlled by rigid specifications covering both 
chemical and physical characteristics. 

This protective colloidal emulsion has a pH between 
5 and 6 and, consequently, does not cause subsequent 
trouble due to shade changes and bleeding of the color. 
If an exact pH of 7 is required by the composition of 
the color to prevent bleeding, it can be obtained with this 
protective colloidal emulsion by neutralization without 
change in its stability. 


Approved Mixing Methods 


The approved method of mixing dispersed colors is 
to add the color to the rubber on breakdown to assure 
complete mixing by allowing the color to be present dur- 
ing the complete mixing cycle. In mixing vinyl stocks 
on open mills, the color should be put on the mill first 
and allowed to smear on the tight hot rolls after which 
the resin mix is added, the mill opened, and the color 
dispersion completed during the mixing cycle. In Ban- 
bury mixing of rubber and vinyl stocks the same pro- 
cedures are followed. Excellent color dispersion is ob- 
tained in all these cases. These procedures are not pos- 
sible with dry colors as flying of color and bad dispersion 
usually occur. 

When dispersed colors with a fine particle size are 
added to rubber on breakdown, the greatest strength is 
obtained from the color. There is no loss of flying dry 
color or contamination of adjacent stocks, and more 
strength is obtained for a given weight of color. Be- 
cause of the inefficiency of using dry colors in rubber 
stocks in the case of the more expensive colors, it is more 
economical to use a dispersed color rather than a dry 
color. Figure 3 demonstrates this comparison. 

One of the largest fields for dispersed colors is the 
new vinyl film industry where great emphasis is laid on 
the final particle size of the coloring pigment. Any large 
color particles will appear to the naked eye in a trans- 
parent vinyl film with a thickness of four thousandths 
of an inch. Many articles are prepared from a film of this 
thickness. 
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If dispersed colors with a compatible protective colloid 

are used in the correct way, a color particle size of almost 
colloidal dimensions is obtained in the finished product, 
as shown in Figure 4. It will be noted that very few par- 
ticles of undispersed color appear. Figure 5 shows the 
questionable character of a film made with a standard 
blue dry color. Both Figures 4 and 5 used the same 
phthalocyanine blue. 

In recent months there has been a general trend to cold 
mixing or preblending of vinyl resin mix ingredients in 
large powder mixers before mill or Banbury fluxing. In 
this mixing procedure, dry colors or color pastes are 
often used. To suit this change of procedure where 
standard sheeted dispersed colors are not applicable, a 
powdered dispersed color has been produced with but 
slight chemical change in its composition from standard 
dispersed color. The colors are produced in approxi- 
mately the same particle size as the vinyl resin itself. 
They will mix well in the preblenders without flying and 
yield excellent dispersion during subsequent mill or 
Banbury mixing or in the barrel of plastic extruders. 

It has been found that a minimum of cleaning is 
necessary where various powdered dispersed colors are 
mixed successively in the same preblender. With dry 
colors or paste colors, this cleaning problem has become 
a very serious one and must be figured in the total over- 
all color cost of the compound. 

The paste colors referred to have been made by sev- 
eral companies for use in vinyl compounds, but these 
have not been very successful due to the higher first 
cost of the colored compound and the difficulty of han- 
dling pastes. These pastes are made by grinding dry 
colors in vinyl plasticizers on a three-roll ink mill. In 
many cases, four or five passes through the mill rolls are 
required to obtain a suitable color particle size. When 
colors are first precipitated from their intermediates, 
the smallest particle size is obtained at the time of pre- 
cipitation. If these colloidal coler particles are coated 
with a protective colloid at this time, there can be no 
agglomeration of the color particles and no loss in 
strength on drying. 

Powder grinding, or grinding in a plasticizer on the 
ink mill, is not necessary to obtain the fine particle size. 
Because the strength of any color pigment varies in- 
versely as its particle size, a greater coloring power is 
obtained from an equal weight of dispersed color than 
from either a dry powdered color or a mechanically 
ground paste color, as shown in Figure 6. 

When the various costs of the dry colors, the mixing 
with plasticizer, the ink mill grinding, the grinding 
losses, and mill cleaning are considered against the ease 
of handling and cleaning of plastic processing equip- 
ment used with dispersed colors, the saving in the use 
of dispersed colors either sheeted or powdered in vinyl 
or rubber compounds is considerable. 

In many plants that produce both rubber and vinyl 
products, one inventory stock of colors can be used in- 
terchangeably in either class of product because of the 
complete compatibility of the protective colloid in the 
new type of dispersed colors with natural and synthetic 
rubber and most synthetic resins. 

Other physical properties besides particle size are also 
influenced by the masterbatching procedure. Bleeding 
and crocking are decreased because of the protective 
colloidal envelope surrounding each microscopic color 
particle. 


Theories on Bleeding and Crocking 


Several theories have been advanced to explain why 
some colors bleed and crock and other colors do not. 
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Because no one reason explains the bleeding of all colors, 
the most logical explanation seems to be a combination 
of the following conditions which are postulated as 
causes of bleeding or crocking: : 

1. Large particle size or poor dispersion of color in 
the finished stock. ‘ 

2. Incompatibility of any of the various ingredients 
of the compound. 

3. Chemical composition of the color, whereby cer- 
tain chemical groups are the causes of bleeding. 

4. Solubility of the,color in either the resin or plas- 
ticizer. 

5. X, the unknown quantity, which may be that the 
electrical charge of the particles of color is the same as 
the electrical charge of the particles of some other major 
ingredient in the compound. If the charge of a color 
particle is the opposite of the charge on a particle of 
some other ingredient in the stock, the color particle 
will be attracted into the internal portion of the com- 
pound. This will tend to decrease the migration to the 
surface of the film and therefore decrease the tendency 
to bleed or crock. Conversely, if the two charges of the 
color and other ingredient are the same, the color par- 
ticle will be repelled to the surface of the compound, and 
the tendency of the color to bleed or crock is increased. 
This may explain some cases of bleeding where a small 
percentage of color will crock while larger percentages 
will not. 

It has also been suggested that much of the crocking 
of colored vinyl film is not crocking at all but abrasion of 
the colored stock. If the compound is balanced with a 
fine particle size filler, crocking or abrasion will be re- 
duced considerably. 

The addition of about ten per cent of a filler such as 
calcium silicate to a crocking red vinyl compound will 
reduce this tendency. This may be due to an increase in 
the abrasion resistance of the compound, or it may be a 
change in the balance of the electrical charge of the 
pigment particles in the compound. 

Moore has reported that the tensile strength, abrasion 
resistance, tear strength, modulus, etc., are dependent 
upon the particle size of the filler and pigments in vinyl 
compounds.* Similarly, in rubber compounding, the 
use of fine particle size fillers will reduce the tendency 
of colors to crock. 


* Moore, Robert L., “Properties of Fillers in Vinyl Plastics,” J.R.W., 
Vol. 118, p. 232 (May, 1948). 











From the foregoing, it will be seen that the question 
of maty of the physical properties of a colored stock 
relating to color are not only dependent on the color 
present but also on the other constituents of the com- 
pound. 

The question of heat and light stability of various 
colors is also greatly affected by the other materials 
present in the compound. If an efficient vinyl stabilizer 
is not present in the compound, a considerable effect will 
be noticed on the shade of colored stock when exposed 
to heat or ultraviolet light for extended lengths of time. 
This is due to the liberation of the hydrochloric acid and 
a change in the pH caused by depolymerization of the 
vinyl copolymer. Many of the heavy metals in the form 
of soaps used as parting agents, salts of some colors, or 
contamination in fillers will cause serious discoloration 
due to depolymerization; they should be scrupulously 
eliminated from the vinyl stocks. 

In rubber stocks, serious discoloration will result on 
exposure to sunlight and heat if proper antioxidants, 
copper inhibitors, and sunproofing agents are not in- 
cluded. Heavy metals such as lead and iron must be 
eliminated if bright colors are to be obtained because 
their sulfides are black. 

Very careful choice must be made of accelerators if 
discolored stocks are to be prevented on vulcanization. 
In general, alkaline accelerators, such as the guanidines 
and the condensed anilides, must be eliminated from 
light colored compounds. 


The introduction and use of new compounding agents 
in the rubber and vinyl plastics industries has compli- 
cated the use of colors. Some colors have been eliminated 
from extensive use because of the higher quality de- 
manded in products and new manufacturing conditions. 
The introduction of various synthetic resins and plastics 
has limited the use of some types of dispersed colors. 

Because the new type of masterbatch colors discussed 
in this paper are compatible with all types of. natural 
and synthetic rubbers, resinous compounding materials, 
and many plastics, such as the vinyl chloride-acetate 
copolymers, vinylidene chloride copolymers, poly- 
ethylene, phenolics, and ethyl cellulose, they find exten- 
sive use in the modern rubber and plastics industry. 





Diameter of Steam Line Important Factor in Steam Loss 


EGARDLESS of the thickness of insulation used, 

a surprisingly large loss of steam superheat may 
occur if the diameter of the steam line is too large for 
the desired steam flow conditions, according to the 
Magnesia Insulation Manufacturers Association. 

Such a case occurred recently in a plant where an 
outdoor line, 6 in. in diameter and 925 ft. long, with 
an ambient air temperature of 80° F, was used to 
transmit superheated steam at 250 psi and 600° F. 
The line was insulated with 2-5/16-in. thick 85% mag- 
nesia pipe insulation. However, the steam temperature 
at the end of the line was only 450° F. 

An analysis indicated that the steam velocity in the 
line was only a little over 1,300 ft. per minute, whereas 
it should have been between 6,000 and 10,000 ft. per 
minute. The result was that, due to the relatively large 
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size of the pipe and the relatively low steam velocity, 
there was a large drop in superheat. The investigation 
showed also that simply increasing the amount of insula- 
tion would have no appreciable effect on the extent of 
superheat loss. The recommendation was that it would 
be cheaper and more satisfactory to replace the 6-in. line 
with a 1¥% or 2-in. pipe, insulated with 3-in. thick 85% 
magnesia. 

Literature on correct procedure for piping system de- 
sign, recommended pipe sizes, steam velocities, flow con- 
ditions, étc., may be obtained from valve and piping 
manufacturers and fabricators. The information is also 
available in the various engineering handbooks. Litera- 
ture on recommended thicknesses of insulation can be 
obtained from the Magnesia Insulation Manufacturers 
Association, Washington 4, D. C. 
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Cooling of Calender and Mill Rolls 






By JOHN J. MAYER 


Mayer Refrigerating Engineers, P. O. Box 6, Rutherford, N. J. 


to solve the problem of properly cooling mill and 

calender rolls, no adequate solution has _hereto- 
fore been achieved. Numerous methods have been tried, 
many of them involving expensive approaches, and some 
of them have resulted in partial success, but the problem 
is one which continues to plague factory operators in 
the rubber, plastics and allied fields. 

Rolls of this type have a tendency to accumulate heat 
to the point where production has to be slowed down or 
brought to a complete halt until the roll or rolls cool 
down sufficiently to permit continuation. This is pri- 
marily due to the thickness of the shell and the weight of 
the roll, factors involved in the building up and storing 
of heat in the metal, which usually takes a considerable 
time to dissipate. 

These slowdowns or shutdowns have a serious effect 
on production, an effect that is more serious than is gen- 
erally realized. Because overheated rolls have become 
an accepted problem, production lines in most plants 
have been slowed down or adjusted to meet the condi- 
tion. Where this situation exists, the slightest change in 
stock formula, working temperatures, room tempera- 
tures, speed, and other factors, will often throw the sys- 
tem out of balance with resultant headaches. The author 
is familiar with cases where 20 to 30 percent of lost 
production has been traced to this specific cause. 

Deterioration of stock being worked on the rolls is 
also a probability where overheated rolls are concerned. 
The danger in this case is the fact that unfortunately 
the deterioration may not be determined at the time it 
occurs but only after the end product is in the hands 
of the consumer. Every manufacturer is vitally con- 
cerned with rejects and returns, but few realize the 
pasic fault can be traced to overheated rolls. 

Because of all of the above listed cost factors, the 
possible elimination of inadequate cooling of mill and 
calender rolls merits every consideration. The initial 
cost of installing any method: which will adequately cool 
these rolls should be considered and weighed on the 
basis of eventual savings. A long range look is definitely 
called for in this instance. 


An Approach to the Problem 


One possible reason why this problem has not been 
heretofore solved is that the proper approach to the 
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FIG. 1—Surface and film on typical roll. 


specific problem of heat transfer or dissipation of accu- 
mulated heat, particularly as applied to mill and calen- 
der rolls, is not too well understood. It is thought by 
many that the thickness of the metal is the restricting 
factor. This is erroneous, as the K factor, or rate of 
heat flow through the metal, is much faster than through 
the surface film. The actual thickness of the metal has 
very little effect on the U factor, or over-all heat flow, 
of this type of roll. Much too little attention has been 
paid to the surface film. 


Taking into consideration previous work done on the 
problem and the specific factor of surface film, the au- 
thor and his associates have worked out what we be- 
lieve to be a satisfactory solution. In working out this 
solution several interesting factors presented themselves 
which we feel are worth discussing, particularly the 
reasoning and the approach. 

For the purpose of this discussion, consider the pres- 
ently used chilled iron roll with a core of approximately 
one-half to two-thirds the diameter of the roll. To nar- 
row this further and for the purpose of clarity, con- 
sider a specific roll of a popular size, i.e., 20-inch out- 
side diameter with a 12-inch core. This leaves a 4-inch 
thick shell. The length of the roll, the number and posi- 
tion of the rolls per unit, temperatures and work load 
need not be considered for the purpose. 

Remember that we are considering a roll the main 
function of which is not to cool the stock it is working 
but rather to remain at a temperature sufficiently cool to 
allow operation without shutdowns. This means that the 
heat is flowing through the outside surface film as 
fast and often faster than is desired. For properly 





FIG. 2—-Phantom view of roll. 
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FIG. 3—Sectional view of roll. 


cooling the roll we obviously do not have to consider the 
outside surface of the roll in the matter of heat transfer. 
Neither do we have to consider the thickness of the metal 
in the case of mill or calender rolls because, as outlined 
above, the heat flow is much faster through the metal 
than through the surface film. The only item we must 
consider carefully is the inside surface of the roll in con- 
nection with other factors, particularly the following: 

(1) In the case of the hypothetical roll under con- 
sideration, the outside surface is almost twice that of the 
inside surface. This is a factor contributing to the ex- 
cessive heat buildup and must receive careful considera- 
tion. 

(2) Usually the bore through the bearing to the core 
is small and acts as a restrictive barrier to the sufficient 
flow of any cooling liquid both in and out of the core. 
This, too, is a major factor. 

(3) The inner wall of the roll is usually comparatively 
rough, and this construction has a strong tendency to 
trap an extra thick layer of the cooling fluid on the sur- 
face of the roll, thereby adding to the surface film and 
further slowing down the heat flow. 

(4) The small diameter of the core in conjunction 
with the rotating action of the roll causes the liquid to 
follow the roll by centrifugal force, the extent being de- 
termined by the inside diameter and speed of the roll. 
This is a factor that cannot be ignored. 


Solution of the Problem 


In refrigeration engineering circles it is reasonably 
well understood that the surface film is the actual barrier 
to heat flow. However, the actual formation of the film 
as it pertains to rolls is not so well understood and ac- 
cordingly methods used to remove all or part of the film 
were inadequate. In too many cases, it was actually 
ignored. 

To secure a better understanding of this film, consider 
the inside of a roll. As smooth as it may seem, micro- 
scopic examination of the inside surface of an average 
roll will reveal mountains and valleys which entrap the 
molecules of the cooling fluid, as indicated in Figure 1. 
The layers trapped in the valleys quickly become hot and 
since they are not constantly replaced with cool layers 
they quickly form a film which slows down the heat flow. 


When a roll is too full of cooling fluid or is running at * 


a speed at which the liquid follows the shell by centrifu- 
gal force, the films build up much more rapidly and still 
further retard heat flow. Based on these factors a 
method has been devised, on which patent application has 
been made, and which has proved to adequately cool mill 
and calender rolls. 
Obviously, the effects of each factor had to be mini- 
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mized in order to increase the heat flow substantially. A 
stuffing box was designed sufficiently large to allow the 
cooling fluid to run out by gravity at a rate sufficient to 
keep the roll one-half or less full when the roll was fed 
at top operating pressure and volume. This was accom- 
plished by taking full advantage of the bore in the de- 
sign of the outlet. With the assurance that the roll would 
never be more than 50 percent full, it is reasonable to 
expect the thinnest possible liquid film on the top half 
of the roll consistent with its speed, providing the cool- 
ing fluid in the bottom half is arrested from following 
the shell by centrifugal force. 

Through the stuffing box and outlet is inserted a liquid 
feed pipe equipped with two series of nozzles placed at 
right angles to the horizontal. One series of these nozzles 
is on the top facing up, the other series is on the bottom 
facing down (see Figures 2 and 3). The top series con- 
sists of solid cone spray type nozzles, spaced to overlap 
the spray; the bottom series contains jet type ‘nozzles. 

The top spray nozzles have a single purpose, i.e., to 
force impingement of the cooling liquid on the exposed 
inside surface of the roll with such force or velocity as 
to break up and force out the entrapped hot liquid mole- 
cules in and on the surface of the shell and replace them 
with new cool molecules, thereby breaking down the in- 
side surface film and increasing the heat flow on the top 
half of the roll. The bottom jet nozzles have three main 
functions, as follows: 

(a) To force the cooling fluid through the liquid in 
the bottom half of the roll and impinge on the bottom of 
the shell thereby forcing out the entrapped hot liquid 
molecules on the bottom (but to a lesser degree than the 
top solid cone shaped nozzles since the jets contact a 
smaller surface area). fe: 

(b) ‘To add to the turbulence of the liquid in the bot- 
tom half of the roll, thereby increasing heat transfer by 
quickly displacing warm layers of liquid with cool layers. 

(c) To prevent the possibility of the liquid following 
the inside of the-shell by centrifugal force, which ‘is 
achieved since the jets of cooling fluid present a barrier 
due to their strong downward velocity through the liquid. 

In the design and test of the nozzles, feed pipe, outlet 
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FIG. 4—Typical roll connections. 
(Note pressure and regulating valves.) 
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FIG. 5—Typical flow diagram for applied refrigeration. 


pipe, stuffing box, liquid pressures, etc.; first considera- 
tion was given to increasing to a maximum the over-all 
heat transfer of the inside of the roll. The second to 
construction which would permit application to present 
rolls with a minimum of alteration or adjustment. Third 
to simplicity of control. And fourth to accessibility for 
maintenance, 

All of the component parts described above are assem- 
bled into a single unit. When installed, a hand-operated 
gate valve is provided on the feed line in order to adjust 
the system for varying conditions and loads. A pressure 

. gauge is. also provided after the regulating valve (as in- 
dicated in Figure 4) to act as a guide with relation to the 
rate of flow. With such an installation it is only neces- 
sary to reduce the cooling liquid pressure by adjusting 
the liquid gate valve, automatically reducing the quantity 
of cooling liquid flowing into the roll, as well as the im- 
pingement action, and at the same time weakening the 
barrier to centrifugal force in the liquid portion of the 
roll, all in direct proportion to the pressure reduction, 
ag reducing the heat transfer rate as desired to fit the 
oad, 

In actual installations, the system described increased 
the heat flow through the rolls by at least five times that 
of conventional cooling systems. It should be pointed 
out, however, that in many cases the cooling fluid (usu- 
ally water) is of insufficient pressure, or quantity, and 








sometimes too warm to dissipate the heat as fast as it 
will flow through the roll with increased heat transfer. 
When such conditions were met in the installations men- 
tioned it was found necessary to install a referigerating 
system to work closely in conjunction with the cooling 
device. 

If it is found essential to utilize refrigeration it is 
necessary to determine the temperature fluid required to 
obtain satisfactory results at maximum load and heat 
transfer of the rolls. This varies, of course, with each 
product, type of equipment, stock handled, etc., and the 
refrigerating cycle must be designed to meet specific con- 
ditions. A typical flow diagram for such a cycle is shown 
in Figure 5. 


Conclusion 


When the cooling system described is installed, com- 
bined with the refrigerating unit where conditions re- 
quire, experience has indicated that mill and calender 
rolls require rare slowdowns or shutdowns due to over- 
heating. In several cases, the speed of production lines 
has been increased over what was generally considered 
normal by the installation of such equipment. In the 
opinion of the author, the development of the cooling 
equipment described fully answers the problem of over- 
heating mill and calender rolls. 





Hazards of Unlabeled or Inadequately Labeled Solvent Containers 


NLABELED or inadequately labeled containers of 
solvent are serious hazards, as was demonstrated re- 
cently when a field engineer mistook a jug of solvent for 
a water jug and drank from it. There were no indications 
of the nature of the contents on the jug which had been 
used to refill containers of solvent and then left on the 
shelf where the water jug was usually placed. The acci- 
dent caused six weeks’ disability. 
Another source of accident is the substitution of one 


solvent for another without a change of labels on the + 


container. The exchange of a flammable for a nonflam- 
mable solvent in this manner may result in fire. Such 
an accident occurred when a highly flammable paint 
thinner was put on a rack in place of the solvent ordi- 
narily used for cleaning purposes. The janitor did not 
know of the substitution and cleaned the floor around an 
electric motor with the paint thinner. 
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Drums of solvent obtained from the manufacturer are 
generally labeled with information which indicates 
whether the contents are flammable, toxic, or both, and 
gives the most important precautions to be observed. 
After the solvent is received in the plant, it is often 
poured from the original container into bottles, cans, 
jugs, etc., for distribution as needed. These smaller con- 
tainers should have labels which duplicate the information 
on the original label. Otherwise, the safety information 
on the drum in the storage room will be of no use to the 
men handling the containers out in the shop. 

Solvents purchased from sources other than the manu- 
facturer do not always carry precautionary information. 
In such instances, proper warning labels which may be 
obtained from the manufacturer should be put on the 
container before the solvent is put 'to use. 

Safety Research Institute. 
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midwestern tire company have resulted from the 

adoption of new types of air, steam and water line 
connections and their use over a period of almost two 
years, according to the manufacturers of the connections, 
the Hydrolock Manufacturing Co., of Mansfield, Ohio. 
Marketed under the trade name of “Hydrolock,” these 
connections and accessories are applicable in many indus- 
tries and for various types of fluid lines, but almost the 
entire output of the company is devoted to the types and 
sizes suitable for tire curing room use. The following 
data on these new items have been furnished by the 
manufacturers. 


The Hydrolock items for curing use are (1) an air 
bag stem adapter for attachment to the bag stem, thus 
fitting it for quick connection to the yarious lines used in 
the curing process, (2) an air cap, for attachment to the 
adapter to provide a pressure tight seal, and (3) a hand 
grip for attachment to air, steam or hot water lines. The 
hand grip is made in three types, i.e., an automatic cure 
type, a pot heater standard type, and a pot heater water 
cure type. 

Operations with the new type connections and acces- 
sories in the tire plant mentioned have resulted in a num- 
ber of definite economies. These include: savings in 
compressed air and steam in curing; reduction in spoil- 
age losses; reduction in breakage of connectors and pig- 
tails in automatic curing ; elimination of some operations 
in the curing room; prevention of the overtaxing of com- 
pressors ; reduction in the curing of air caps in tires ; re- 
duction in time required to connect hand grips to adap- 
ters; reduction of hazards and hardships for heat men, 
and, finally, improvement in finished product. 

The Hydrolock adapter is shown in Figure 1. It is 
practically indestructible under normal operating condi- 
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FIG. 1—Outline sketch of the Hydrolock adapter 

(bottom) and air cap (top). The rubber seat for the 

air cap, seen at the right, is surmounted by a small 

conoid, split so that it can admit air, steam or a pres- 
sure gauge from the outside. 
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New Type Curing Bag Connections 
Reduce Tire Processing Costs 
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FIG. 2.—Component parts of the Hydrolock hand 

grip, including outer casing, plunger nipple and 

spacers, and compression spring. The spring is pre- 

loaded in assembly so that it does not require adjust- 
ment at any time. 


tions, with numerous tests indicating that 10-ton blows 
on a one-half inch square area are required to distort it. 
The adapter is joined to either the air cap or the hand 
grip with a bayonet type connection. It features ex- 
tremely. rugged construction and precise seat sealing. 
This combination has practically eliminated adapter 
failures in pot heater curing, where a single failure can 
ruin from 15 to 20 tires. Adapters previously used in 
the tire plant mentioned had been expended at the rate 
of approximately 4000 per month, whereas over 6000 
Hydrolock adapters have been in service for well over 
a year in one curing room and are still in service. It is 
estimated that the Hydrolock adapter will outlast other 
types by 300 to 1. 

The air cap, also shown in Figure 1 (top), is quite 
simple in design. The shell is brazed to a flat stamping 
with a hole punched at the center. The seat of the cap 
is a soft rubber plug (Figure 1, lower right) sur- 
mounted by a small conoid which is so split that it can 
admit air, steam or a pressure gauge from the outside, 
yet is tightly closed by pressure from the inside. The 
cap has no moving part and is so made that it can be 
locked tightly in the bag stem adapter by a simple quar- 
ter turn. It can be disengaged just as quickly and easily. 

The component parts of a typical Hydrolock hand grip 
are shown in Figure 2. They include an outer casing 
designed to provide positive gripping action to the 
operator, plunger nipple and spaces, and a compression 
spring. The spring is designed to allow-maximum com- 
pression and constant flexing. Both ends of the spring 
are squared and ground, and it is preloaded in assembly 
so that it needs no adjustment at any time. The spring 
is compressed to a maximum when the grip is engaged 
with the adapter. 

As indicated above, the installation of Hydrolock 
fittings in the tire plant has resulted in specific econo- 
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mies, determined after a long period of observation and 
cost comparisons. For example, savings in the use of 
“compressed air and steam in curing operation have 
amounted to a minimum of 10 percent. Spoilage losses 
caused by failures due to distorted and leaky adapters 
and failure of gaskets have been reduced in excess of 35 
percent. This reduction alone has resulted in substantial 
dollar savings. 

Breakage of pigtails, connectors and armored flexible 
tubing is a serious problem in all tire plants, not only 
due to the cost of material for replacement but to the 
maintenance time involved. in making the replacement. 
The tire plant in question was no exception, but use of 
the Hydrolock fittings reduced replacements by 35 per- 
cent in automatic cures and 40 percent in pot heater 
cures. This saving is primarily attributed to the fact 
that the Hydrolock hand grip does not twist cable or pig- 
tail in engaging or disengaging and its decidedly lighter 
weight puts less strain on rigid tubing, as indicated in 
Figure 3. 

The design of the hand grip has also been responsible 
for eliminating hazards to heat men in the tire curing 
room arising from the engaging and disengaging of con- 
nectors. There are five specific reasons involved in this 
instance, as follows: (1) There are no open holes in the 
grip to permit escape of steam on the hands of the opera- 
tor while disengaging connectors; (2) The outer casing 
of the grip overlaps the adapter so that when disengag- 
ing the steam or fluid is forced away from the operator 
instead of escaping in his direction; (3) The outer cas- 
ing of the grip is made of aluminum and is cooler to 
handle; (4) The ribbed surface of the casing provides a 
firm grip; (5) There is no forward movement of the 
operator’s chest or forearm toward the adapter in engag- 
ing the hand grip since an easy quarter-turn locks the 
grip to the adapter. In addition, since there are no gas- 
kets or packing glands used in the construction of the 
hand grip, the operator is not required to inspect the for- 
ward end at any time. 

Operational advantages derived from the design of the 
air cap include reduced maintenance costs. The design 
of the cap has resulted in other operational advantages 
as well. For example, the air bag can be inflated while 








FIG. 3.—Application of the hand grip in an automatic 
curing process. Its light weight puts minimum strain 
on rigid tubing. 





FIG. 4.—Air bags can be inflated while the Hydro- 

lock air cap is on the stem adapter, as shown here, 

thus dispensing with the need for one air man in 
each production line. 


the cap is on the stem adapter, as shown in Figure 4, thus 
dispensing with the need for one air man in each produc- 
tion line, and positive and uniform pressures can be 
maintained. (In many cases large capacity air regulators 
are recommended to be used in the line to insure uniform 
pressures in the inflation of bags in green casings). If 
desired, a gauge can be inserted through the cap seat to 
check the pressure in a green tire. An important safety 
noint is the eliminating of scalded hands and arms while 
inflating the bag. 

Incidentally, the air bag is cured with the Hydrolock 
Universal adapter and thus the adapter never need be re- 
moved from the bag as it can be used with the Hydro- 
lock grip for steam and air, the water cure grip, or the 
automatic type grip. These three grips have different 
size orifices. Neither is it necessary to remove the adap- 
ter where automatic bagging machines bagging 10 to 13 
tires per minute are in operation, as the rugged construc- 
tion of the adapter will stand up to this treatment. The 
adapter is truly “universal” and eliminates any time pre- 
viously spent in changing adapters for different types of 
operation. 

Use of the Hydrolock air cap also prolongs the life of 
the air bag. It is a protection against fluid entering the 
air bag when it goes through a dip tank for cleansing 
purposes and for lubricating to prevent the casing from 
adhering to the bag during the curing operation. The 
cap also allows for uniform pressure in the air bag while 
in green, uncured tires, thus preventing tires from 
elongating when hung on.a conveyor or rack, and conse- 
quently making it easier to lay green tires in the mold for 
curing. This results in the elimination of “drag down” 
or shearing of head material when the mold is closed. 

Several product improvements have been traced to 
the installation and use of Hydrolock fittings in the mid- 
western tire plant. These include: (a) Uniform curing 
of casings due to uniform pressures maintained in the 
process ; (b) Closer knit plies; (c) Deeper impregnation 
of rubber into the fabric and cords, and (d) Longer than 
average vent tits and full relief and square corners on 
the tread desien. The latter improvement claim can be 


noted in Figure 3. 
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Investigation on the Nature of Adhesion 


N RECENT YEARS the nature of adhesion has be- 

come the subject of a fundamental research program 

at the National Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
D. C. This project; sponsored by various government 
agencies, was initiated in 1945 with a survey of the litera- 
ture on adhesives and the theory of adhesion (1). 

Because of the dearth of comprehensive data in this 
field, the Bureau extended this program to include in- 
vestigations of the adhesive properties of a wide variety 
of adhesives and adherends. Results of this research, 
conducted by N. J. De Lollis of the Bureau’s Organic 
Plastics Laboratory, have led to a better understanding 
of the specific attraction between various types of ad- 
hesives and adherends, and hence more complete knowl- 
edge on the nature of adhesion (2). 

Prior experimental work on adhesives has been con- 
cerned largely with the development and use of prodtcts 
for specific industrial purposes. For example, the air- 
craft industry has employed adhesives extensively in air- 
plane assemblage. Current interest in sandwich con- 
struction also serves to emphasize the increasing impor- 
tance of adhesives in new types of airplanes. The small 
boat industry has made wide use of the more recently 
developed waterproof adhesives not only in making ply- 
wood boats but also in forming boats under low pressure 
from glass cloth laminates. 

Among the adhesives included in the Bureau’s investi- 
gation were cellulose nitrate, polyvinyl acetate, resorci- 
nal-formaldehyde, casein, gum arabic, natural rubber, 
and neoprene. These were modified as little as possible 
so that the relation between adhesive and adherend would 
be due to the simplest possible combination. The ad- 
herends chosen, aluminum alloy, stainless steel, paper 
phenolic laminate, plate glass, birch wood, and hard rub- 
ber, are a fair sampling of the materials of industry, 
have a wide range of elastic moduli—the property best 
correlated with bond shear strength—and their chemical 
and physical structure make possible a variety of ad- 
hesive bonds. 





Metal-tensile adhesion specimen being positioned in 
a universal hydraulic testing machine prior to test- 
ing under controlled conditions of temperature and 
relative humidity. Similar specimens were prepared 
from glass, wood and hard rubber adherends. 
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Shear strengths of adhesive-adherend combinations 
were determined on the universal hydraulic testing 


machine using double-lap-joint specimens. After 

placing specimen in the self-aligning grips, the ma- 

chine was adjusted to load the specimen at a rate 

necessary to reach maximum load in about 3 
minutes. 


Test specimens were prepared using each adhesive in 
turn with each adherend ; only one adherend was used in 
any one specimen. The proper treatment of the adherend 
surfaces was found to be of primary importance since, 
when exposed to ordinary atmospheric conditions, they 
usually pick up impurities in the form of oxide, dust, or 
oil films. If dirt or impurities are present, close contact 
between the adhesive and the base adherend surface is 
nrevented and the best adhesive action is not obtained. 

Prior to preparation of metal-adherend specimens, the 
surfaces were cleaned of oil and grease by rinsing in 
volatile organic solvents followed by pickling in acid to 
remove any loose oxide film. The glass surfaces were 
prepared by soaking in a sodium dichromate-sulfuric 
acid solution, then rinsing with water. Birch wood, 
phenolic laminate, and hard rubber were sanded with No. 
00 sandpaper. 

Specific bonding conditions for the test assemblies 
were developed for each adhesive, depending on the 
chemical and physical nature of the adherend. These 
conditions ranged from 3 lb/in.? pressure, for a gum 
arabic adhesive, dried 20 hours at 25°C, to 150 to 200 
lb/in.* pressure, for a rubber adhesive cured 7 hours 
at 140°C. 

The specimens, after conditioning for a minimum 
neriod of seven days at a temperature of 25°C and 50 
nercent relative humidity, were tested at the same tem- 
perature and humidity for shear, tension, impact, and 
fatigue properties. All combinations were subjected to 
the shear and tensile tests. The impact test provided a 
means for studying differences between a brittle and a 
rubbery bond, and the fatigue test was utilized to investi- 
Rate how a thermosetting and a thermoplastic bond 
aiier, 
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Except for glass specimens bonded with polyvinyl 
acetate and cellulose nitrate, a tensile shear load, applied 
to a double-lap-joint specimen, was used in every case 
for the shear-strength determinations. Glass proved too 
brittle when subjected to tensile-shear loads of more 
than 200 to 300 pounds per square inch. However, com- 
pression-shear specimens were able to withstand loads 
of more than 2500 pounds per square inch. 

Tensile-adhesion values were obtained by using dumb- 
bell-shaped specimens (3) with contact areas of one 
square inch, one-half square inch, and one-fourth 
square inch. When the adherends were much weaker 
than the adhesives, dumbbell-shaped specimens with the 
smaller contact areas were prepared in order that the 
specimens would fail at or near the bond interface. 

The rate of loading in both the shear and tensile tests 
was adjusted within the limits of 200 to 1000 lb per 
minute so that failure of the bond would occur after 
approximately three minutes. Thus the time of fatigue 
would be about the same for all specimens. 

The fatigue properties of thermoplastic and thermo- 
setting resins were studied by using a double-lap tensile- 
shear specimen with a one-half inch overlap. By vary- 


ing the width of such specimens—to which a 50 or 100 | 


lb weight was attached—a range of shear stresses from 
200 to 1300 Ib was obtained. Impact-resisting proper- 
ties of rubbery and brittle cements were compared, using 
single-lap specimens of both aluminum alloy and wood. 
These specimens were broken with a pendulum impact 
machine of 2 foot-lb capacity. 

An evaluation of the data gathered in this project was 
obtained by tabulating the results with respect to two 
fundamental properties of the materials involved. These 
are dielectric constant and modulus of elasticity, the for- 
mer an electrical and the latter a mechanical property. 
The dielectric constant was considered to be of possible 
importance since most modern theories attempt to ex- 
plain adhesion on the basis of electrical forces. 


The tabulations tended to show greater correlation 
with the moduli of elasticity than with the dielectric con- 
stants. When a high-modulus adhesive was used with a 
ltigh-modulus adherend, the bond strength was negligible. 
When a low-modulus material was used, its strength be- 
came the limiting factor in the strength of the bonded 
assembly. The best results were obtained when medium- 
modulus materials were used with each other or with 
high-modulus materials. For instance, resorcinol-for- 
maldehyde, a high-modulus adhesive, provided no ad- 
hesive: action with glass and metals, both of which are 
high-modulus adherends. However, it gave good results 
with wood, a medium-modulus adherend. Polyvinyl 
acetate, a medium-modulus adhesive, gave consistently 
good values with all the adherends. 

Results of these investigations indicate that there are 
many variables involved in adhesion and that the break- 
ing stress of a specimen is not always a measure of the 
adhesive-adherend bond strength. Instead it may be a 
measure of the cohesive strength of the adhesive or the 
adherend. A break at the adhesive-adherend interface, 
for example, may be attributed not so much to lack of 
adhesion as to the overshadowing effects of strains pro- 
duced by temperature differentials or by adhesive layer 
shrinkage due to solvent evaporation. 

Chemical action between the adhesive and the adherend 
may also result in loss of strength in the bond assembly. 
This may be due to the weakening of the adhesive or 
adherend because of the chemical action or it may be due 
to the formation of a weak chemical layer at the bond in- 
terface. 

As already mentioned most present day theories relate 
adhesion to electrical forces. Such forces, which may 
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These bar graphs show the comparative bond 

strengths provided by various adhesives, grouped ac- 

cording to the adherends used in the investigation 

by the Bureau of Standards of adhesive-adherend 
systems. 





arise from hydroxyl, acetyl, nitrate, and other polar 
groups, may be important in pure adhesion but they tend 
to become secondary in an actual bonded assembly where 
other variables are of prime importance. The electrical 
forces, nevertheless, are probably the basic forces of ad- 
hesion and are always present. : 

The problem therefore becomes one for which a means 
must be found to modify the other variables in order to 
make the fullest use of the basic attractive forces. For 
a more thorough study of adhesion, it is necessary to 
separate these variables, whether electrical or mechanical, 
and to study each one separately. The program at the 
National Bureau of Standards is being planned with 
this in mind. At present an attempt is being made to 
evaluate the importance of various polar groups by 
studying their heats of wetting properties. 
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Housing Foundation, Inc., Deep River, Conn., has in- 
troduced a new, quick-action soldering tool, designed 
for high-speed precision soldering. Called the Pres-To- 
Heat, the new unit is reported to complete the average 
soldering job in less than 2 seconds, starting with an 
absolutely cold tool. The unit ‘itself is of plastic, and 
weighs only 4% ounces. 





Intended for large molding jobs, a new plastic pre- 
heater has been introduced by. W. T. LaRose & Associ- 
ates, Inc.; Troy, N. Y. The new unit is compact in size, 
requiring’ Only 27 x 34 inches of floor space, and is com- 
pletely portable. It is rated at 10 k.w. output, or 6 to 7 
pounds of compound per minute. — 
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Rubber Chemistry Division, C. I. C., 
Meets at Hamilton, Ont, on June 10 


ing of the Rubber Chemistry Division of the Chemi- 

cal Institute of Canada will be held in Hamilton, On- 
tario, on Friday, June 10. The meeting will be held at 
the Royal Connaught Hotel and will feature the presenta- 
tion of eight technical papers. In addition, the Division 
will hold its annual business meeting during the after- 
noon. The Division meeting will start at 9:00 A.M. and 
finish in the late afternoon. It is also planned to hold a 
dinner on the evening of June 10, with a prominent guest 
speaker. 

A High Polymer Forum, under the auspices of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada, will also be held in Hamil- 
ton at McMaster University on June 9 and 10, and on 
Saturday, June 11, the Ontario Rubber Group will hold 
its annual outing and golf tournament. The Forum will 
feature a complete and diversified program covering the 
broad field of high polymers and high polymer experi- 
mental techniques. The C.I.C. will sponsor a dinner on 
the evening of June 9 at which Dr. Raymond M. Fuoss, 
Professor of Chemistry at Yale University, wil] speak on 
“Polyelectrolites, the Twilight Zone Between Synthetic 
and Naturally-Occurring Macromolecules.” Further in- 
formation on the Forum can be secured from Dr. J. S. 
Tapp, Polymer Corporation, Sarnia, Ontario. 

American technologists are invited to attend’ both the 
High Polymer Forum and the meeting of the C.I.C. Rub- 
ber Chemistry Division. Abstracts of the eight papers 
scheduled for presentation at the Division meeting, to- 
gether with their,authors and company connections, fol- 


low: 
ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 


Plasticity of Reclaimed Rubber. F. L. Kilbourne (Xylos 
Rubber Co., Akron 1, Ohio). 


Several well known methods of measuring plasticity of rubber 
or rubber compounds have been applied to typical reclaimed 
rubbers. The change in the plasticity of reclaimed rubber with 
storage has been followed using these methods. At the present 
time, there is no single type of plasticity measurement which 
supplies all of the information which might be desired on any 
given reclaim. The selection of a method of measuring plas- 
ticity will depend on the processing methods used for the 
reclaim in question in the consumer’s factory. 


Ai: PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED, a regional meet- 


Statistical Techniques in the Rubber Industry. W. H. 
— (Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, On- 
tario). 


When data on processing or on products is subjected to con- 
trol chart analysis it is frequently found that excessive vari- 
ability is associated with one or more influencing variable factors. 
Suitable corrective measures can be arranged, especially if 
statistical sense is used to buttress “horse-sense.” Properly 
designed experiments help in finding the correct answers, by 
gathering data suitable for the application of techniques such 
as correlation and analysis of variance. These methods can be 
used for interpreting routine data for analyzing special test 
data and for establishing specifications. 

Thus, statistical methods provide the means for integrating 
specifications, production and inspection into a continuous chain. 
As better control of product quality is achieved by taking action 
based on information revealed by~inspection data, it is possible 
to narrow specification limits. 
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Through selected examples this paper gives a description of 
how statistics can be used as a basis for action in the rubber 
industry. It shows how the maximum amount of reliable useful 
information relating to the influence of variable factors on 
processes or products may be accumulated with minimum 
expense. 


The Evaluation of Flex Life and Heat Build-Up Properties 
- Elastomers, E. B. Storey (Polymer Corp., Lid., Sarnia, 
nt.). 


Linear correlations have been established between the state of 
cure, measured by the dynamic compression of the vulcanizate, 
and the flex life and heat build-up properties of the vulcanizate. 
These properties are measured for an experimental polymer, 
in the same recipe as that used for the reference polymer, and, 
by expressing the test value of the experimental polymer as a 
ratio of the value calculated for the reference polymer, for a 
vulcanizate of the same dynamic stiffness, independent indices 
for the two properties may be obtained. On this basis, the 
calculated indices have been found to be independent of the 
time of cure and values may be obtained for a limited quantity 
of an experimental polymer. 


Elongation Hysteresis of Hevea and Synthetic Elastomers. 
4 Fy teed and S. Black (U. S. Rubber Co., Passaic, 


A hysteresis test has been developed which measures directly 
the energy loss per cycle of elongation. Six samples are 
stretched, like the spokes of a wheel, between a small disc and 
a large disc. The large disc is motor driven, and the small 
disc, mounted on a ball bearing, is displaced eccentrically with 
respect to the larger disc. In the elongation cycle which each 
sample undergoes with each revolution, the hysteresis causes 
an average force on the small disc which is normal to the 
eccentric displacement and is proportional to the energy loss 
per cycle. A lever and balance system makes it possible to 
measure this force continuously while the machine is running. 

Measurements were made on gum stocks of Hevea and five 
commercial synthetic elastomers. Testing conditions included 
temperatures, T, of 0°, 35°, 70° and 105° C.; frequencies, f, of 
5 and 50 eps.; mean elongations, e, of 50, 100 and 200 percent, 
and elongation amplitude, A, 25 per cent. Absolute hysteresis, 
H, (loss/cycle-(Amplitude)*) at first decreases with increasing 
e and then flattens or goes through a minimum. Hysteresis 
decreases with increasing T. The temperature co-efficient be- 
tween 0° and 35° is very large for Hycar. Hysteresis usually 
increases with f, but only slightly in most cases; and Hevea 
at e = 400% shows a reversal of frequency effect, which is 
presumably associated with crystallization effects. Under the 
same test conditions, the hysteresis of the synthetics is 10 to 
20 times that of Hevea. 

When the hysteresis data for all synthetic stocks at various 
temperatures are plotted against T — Ts, T. being second order 
transition temperature of the respective elastomer, the data lie 
within a rather narrow band. From this it is concluded that 
the hysteresis of synthetic elastomers arises from the same 
molecular forces which cause hardening and embrittlement at 
and below Ts. 


Some Recent Developments in Special-purpose Polymers. 
G. W. Flanagan (B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio). 

The following developments in elastomeric polymers are of 
considerable interest and worthy of review at the present time: 
Hycar P.A.—A series: of polyacrylic esters offered recently 
by B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company which include polymers 
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similar to Lactoprene E.V. These polymers are intermediate 
between silicone rubbers and other previously available rubbers 
in heat resistance but superior to silicones in physical properties. 
Some data will be presented showing interesting physical prop- 
erties of typical compounds. Data will include properties of 
all polymers in the series with discussion of advantages and 
disadvantages of this type of polymer. 

Biends of Plastics and Rubbers—Some new data will be pre- 
sented on the use of nitrile type rubbers to plasticize phenolic 
and vinyl resins. Some of the more recent commercial de- 
velopments such as oleo margarine package material (vinyl- 
nitrile rubber) and General Electric Company’s nitrile rubber- 
modified phenolic molding compound will be discussed. 

Applications of Nitrile Rubber in the Paper Industry—Data 
gathered in our laboratories during the past year will be pre- 
sented with reference to commercial operations. 


Training for More Efficient Engineering and More Produc- 


tive Supervision. D. H. Stevens (Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Co., New Toronto, Ontario, Canada). 

The theme of this talk will deal with and explain the neces- 
sity, in both industry and business, for training of management 
personnel. The structure of the talk will cover the basic quali- 
fications for good engineering and productive supervision. Man- 
agement’s responsibility for supplementing these basic qualifica- 
tions with training for more efficient production and better 
human relations will be discussed in its many phases. 

The subject of personal progress will be dealt with on the 
basis that a person’s ability to get ahead in his job with an 
organization is largely determined by his ability to apply sound 
management principles, which result in more efficient production 
and improved human relations. 

The major objective of “Management Training” for super- 
visory and engineering personnel will be summarized as follows: 
(A) Improved human relationships between supervisional man- 
agement, engineering, and all other fields; (B) More effective 
presentation of improved production and engineering ideas; (C) 
Greater recognition of the responsibilities and obligations that 
must be accepted by both the engineer and the supervisor for 
the overall success of the organization. 


Inadequacy of Laboratory Evaluation of Natural and Syn- 
thetic Rubbers. H. A. Braendle, H. C. Steffen and J. G. 
Dewender (Columbian Carbon Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 
The laboratory testing of natural rubber has long been recog- 

nized as giving a not too satisfactory forecast of the usefulness 

of the rubber. Test methods have been revised and new ones 
devised. The trend has, over the years, been toward dynamic 
forms of test. The inadequacy of laboratory testing was empha- 
sized by the advent of the GR-S tire. Treads made of this 


polymer outwore and outperformed any forecast based on their’ 


physical properties in comparison with natural rubber. Thus, 
GR-S treads developing tensile strengths of the order of 2000 
to 2500 pounds gave wear performance 85% to 100% that of 
natural rubber treads with tensile strengths of the order of 
4000 Ibs. ; 

In the evaluation of the new synthetic—cold rubber—labora- 
tory tests again failed to predict road performance. Columbian 
Laboratories decided to go back of the physical test methods 
and to duplicate, in so far as possible, factory processing con- 
ditions. To this end, 2-roll mill mixing with cooling water 
circulating has been abandoned. All tread mixing is now done 
in steam heated Banbury mixers. 

A new concept of the mechanism of polymer reinforcement 
by carbon black is evolving. It is believed that the next revision 
of laboratory test procedures must start in the mill room. It is 
quite probable that much time has been wasted on experimental 
polymers which did not come up to expectancy and that many 
good polymers have been discarded because their laboratory 
evaluation did not include a time-temperature history such as 
they must encounter in the factory. 


Evaluation of Processability. N. R. Legge and S. T. Einhorn 

(Polymer Corp., Lid., Sarnia, Ont.). 

Laboratory methods of evaluation of factory processability 
ratings of rubbers -are reviewed critically in relation to the 
current theories of plasticity and elasticity. A method of evalua- 
tion based on determination of the magnitudes of the elastic 
and plastic components of deformation over a range of tem- 
peratures is proposed. 
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Most Economical Line Shaft for Rubber Factories 


aan factory operators know that there is always 
a best way in which to do most things, but the trick 
is to know that way. Take, for example, a line shaft 
drive. By driving it in the best way the cost of power 
and the cost of shafting can both be considerably re- 
duced in many instances. It is accomplished by placing 
the driving motor or main driving pulley of a line shaft 
in the right place. The accompanying sketches show how 
this is done. 
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The pulleys on line shaft marked I are 10 feet apart. 
Pulley A will transmit 10 h.p.; B, 15;,C, 30; D, 5; E, 
10; F, 20; and G, 25, respectively, with a shaft speed 
of 200 r.p.m. The problem is to place the motor in the 
position that will require least weight of shafting and 
that will cause least power loss due to frictton. 


Sketch II shows the sizes of line shafts required be- 
tween the pulleys to transmit the quantities of horse- 
power with the motor or driving pulley at the extreme 
left end. The minimum size of shait is 2% inches at 
the right end and the maximum size is 35% inches at 
the left end. 


Sketch III shows the sizes of shafting required with 
the drive at the extreme right end. This time the mini- 
mum size of shaft is 134 inches and the maximum size 
is 3% inches. 


Sketch IV shows how to determine the correct posi- 
tion: Work inward from both ends and place the motor 
on the “maximum” size of shaft. The maximum size 
here is 3 inches. 


Computing the weights of II, III, and IV, it will be 
found that with 10 feet between each pulley, 1506 
pounds of line shafting will be required for line II, 
1317 for line III, and 1035 for line IV. In other words, 
line I] requires 45% more than line IV and line III 
requires 27% more than line IV. 


Line IV will absorb least friction because the smaller 
the shaft the less the surface speed, and consequently 
the less the power loss. 
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NLESS “must” le gis- 


i lation interferes, it is 
Science quite probable that a Na- 
F oundation tional Science Foundation 


will be created by Congress 
within the next several weeks. The Senate has already 
passed a Science Foundation bill and a special subcom- 
mittee of the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee recently concluded public hearings. Admin- 
istration circles are confident that the House committee 
will favorably report a bill whose major provisions will 
agree closely with the Senate bill (S-247), sponsored by 
Senator Thomas. Incidentally, the Senate passed a similar 
bill in 1948 and it failed of passage only because the 
House ignored the measure in the closing hours of its 
final session. 

Space limitations do not permit a comprehensive analy- 
sis of the pending legislation but the numerous angles 
involved have all received thorough consideration at both 
open and elosed meetings. In general, the American 
Chemical Society has put its stamp of approval on the 
Thomas bill with three major reservations: (1) The 
Society. sees no necessity for the inclusion of special 
patent clauses in addition to those which now pertain 
to all government-financed research carried on under 
existing statutes; (2) It believes that funds to support 
research in the natural sciences and in the social sciences 


should not be administered by the same agency; (3) It - 


believes the administrator should be selected by the 
Foundation or its executive committee. 

As has already been pointed out by various tech- 
nologists, there are two major dangers to be avoided in 
the operation of a National Science Foundation, namely, 
a tendency towards bureaucracy characteristic of most 
large government organizations entrusted with the expen- 
diture of vast sums of money, and the possibility that 
after a few short years of operation all expenditures. will 
be in the direction of applied research only. Although 
the pending legislation covers both fundamental and 
applied research, it is questionable whether non-technical 
legislators will continue to appropriate funds year after 
year for fundamental research without some concrete 
evidence of impending success. Yet, every technologist 
recognizes the impracticality of attempting to set specific 
time limits on fundamental research projects. 

Although pending legislation will probably result in 
the early creation of the National Science Foundation 
there is violent objection to the Foundation in some cir- 
cles. For example, the National Patent Council has voiced 


the opinion that “government control of research ‘and 
invention will stifle individual incentive.” One of its 
representatives testifying at the recent public hearing 
held by the House stated that ‘“‘the foundation has been 
planned as a destructive instrumentality to be controlled 
by subversionists and employed to disable our industries.” 

Incidentally, in connection with the pending legislation, 
it is interesting to recall some statistics revealed in a 
survey by the Wall Street Journal last year. According to 
that survey, industry has already been replaced by gov- 
ernment as the biggest financier for America’s scientific 
research. Whereas before World War II the government 
footed about one-fifth of the nation’s science bill it now 
pays well over one-half of that bill. Some 60 major gov- 
ernment agencies have thousands of projects scattered 
through all the 48 states. The government owns and 
operates research facilities valued at some $1,500,000,000, 
not counting atomic development and production projects, 
which would double the figure. Some 30,000 scientists are 
directly employed by the government. The U. &. 
Treasury is currently supplying about $625,000,000 a 
year for research activities, with the bulk going to indus- 
try for government-sponsored projects. It is obvious that 
research is now big business. 


ROOF that carefully 
Clever conceived and executed 
ie merchandising plans still 

Merchandising pay off in profits is evident 

in the tremendous success 

of the “Amosandra” doll conceived and sold by the Sun 
Rubber Co. The brainchild of Thomas W. Smith, Jr., 
general manager of the company, the doll was “born” one 
night while Mr. Smith was listening to the popular radio 
team of Amos and Andy. He convinced the team of the 
merchandising possibilities involved if Ruby, Amos’ wife, 
should have a new arrival, building up the situation over 
a period of months and tying it in with a running com- 
mentary calling attention to the current shortage of 
homes, hospitals and schools. This was done, and on 
February 20 the birth of “Amosandra” was announced 
on the radio program. One day later, on February 21, 
the ‘‘Amosandra” doll was put on sale in thousands of 
stores throughout the country. Here are some interesting 
facts:.Sun invested over $100,000 before a single doll 
was shipped; some 250,000 dolls were shipped: to stores 
before'a single one was permitted to be sold; employ- 
ment at the Sun plant in Barberton, Ohio, was boosted 
from 800 to over 1,200. Merchandising ideas still pay off. 
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— NEWS OF THE MONTH 





HIGH POLYMER FORUM FEATURE 
OF SAN FRANCISCO MEETING 

One of the features of the 115th meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society held 
in San Francisco, Calif., the week of 
March 28, was the High Polymer Forum. 
The San Francisco forum was sponsored 
by the Division of Petroleum Chemistry 
with six other divisions, including the Rub- 
ber Division, and attracted a considerable 
amount of interest. 

The general tone of the forum, accord- 
ing to Chemical and Engineering News, 
was that new and accurate experimental 
data on polymer systems indicates the 
need for considerable revision of the 
theories used during the past ten years. 
Introduction was made to certain tools 
relatively new in the study of polymers, 
such as sound waves, partition chroma- 
tography, and light scattering effects. 
Bruno H. Zimm, University of California, 
discussed the weight, extension, and dis- 
tribution of polymer chains in dilute solu- 
tions as related to light scattering, vis- 
cosity, and osmotic pressure of the solu- 
tions and showed how these measurements 
aided in understanding the thermodynamic 
behavior of the solutions. 


Data on Polystyrene Fractions 


Experiments on the diffusion, sedimen- 
tation, and osmotic pressure behavior of 
several polystyrene fractions in different 
solvents, reported by Mrs. A. F. Schick of 
the California Institute of Technology, 
tended to verify the hypothesis of Beck- 
mann, Singer, and others, that the only 
slight dependence of the diffusion rates 
of, macromolecules in dilute solutions on 
the concentration is probably due to a 
thermodynamic effect tending to increase 
the diffusion rate and a hydrodynamic one 
always decreasing it, with increasing solute 
concentration. 

Further studies of osmotic pressure of 
polystyrene solutions measured as a func- 
tion of concentration and temperature were 
presented by Dr. Zimm, who found inter- 
esting discrepancies from ithe older theories 
of polymer solutions when entropies, heats 
of dilution, and other factors were calcu- 
lated from the osmotic pressure data. 

Transmission and attenuation of sound 
waves in high polymers were discussed by 
E, Guth of Notre Dame, with data re- 
ported on gum and tread rubbers over a 
considerable temperature and frequency 
range and results showing an increase of 
velocity with frequency and a decrease 
with temperature, leveling off at low tem- 
peratures. In regard to applications of 
partition chromatography, Marvin C. 
Brooks of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology described its successful use for 
the first time in the fractionation of nitro- 
cellulose with respect to molecular weight, 
by means of a column packed with swollen 
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Rubber Head Protectors 


New Jersey boxers will try out a 
new rubber head protector in the 
near future according to Abe J. 
Greene, athletic commissioner of the 
National Boxing Association. The 
protector consists of a thin coating 
of soft rubber over the eyebrows 
and ears, and a rubber cushion in 
back of the head. Wearing of the 
gear, Mr. Greene said, might protect 
fighters from formation of scar tis- 
sue, ear injuries and brain concus- 
sion. Current plans call for the use 
of the device in preliminary bouts 
in New Jersey. Trial use was ap- 
proved recently by the NBA ex- 
ecutive committee. 











cellulose triacetate and developed with 
water-methyl acetate mixtures. Application 
of light scattering as a tool was covered 
by Robert H. Blaker, also of Cal Tech, 
in studying light scattering of nitrocellu- 
lose in solution in binary solvents as a 
means of investigating the interaction be- 
tween nitrocellulose and plasticizers. 

In a paper entitled “The Nature of 
Carbon Black Surfaces,” W. D. Schaeffer, 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., gave some good 
experimental data showing the interaction 
between carbon black surfaces and poly- 
mer chains. Robert B. Mesrobian, Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, presented 
two papers which gave-a deeper insight 
into the field of hydrocarbon oxidation, 
particularly at low temperatures. In the 
first of these he concluded that at a given 
temperature the derived expression for the 
maximum steady rate of oxidation would 
predict that the rate at a given tempera- 
ture depends upon the second power of 
the hydrocarbon concentration and is inde- 
pendent of the presence of an activator. 
In the second, dealing with the scission 
reaction, he found that the ratio of oxygen 
absorbed to chain cleavages is close to 
unity when a steady state of oxidation 
is reached but may reach as much as 30 
to 1 under conditions of autoxidation. 

Three studies of reactions in polymer 
systems, made at Brooklyn Poly, were 
presented by Dr. Herman Mark. One of 
these dealt with the dechlorination of 
vinyl chloride polymers with metallic zinc, 
giving new information regarding the re- 
actions, their rates, and the type of struc- 
tures involved. The authors’ conclusions, 
as presented by Dr. Mark, were that the 
results obtained demand a major change 
either in the postulated character of the 
reaction or in the current picture of 
copolymer structure, and they favor the 
latter. 


RECOGNITION OF SYNTHETIC 
STRESSED BY HARVEY FIRESTONE 


World-wide recognition of American 
synthetic rubber production as a powerful, 
permanent factor in the international rub- 
ber market can be regarded as the most 
important direct result of the recent meet- 
ing of the International Rubber Study 
Group in London, according to a statement 
made on April 26 by Harvey S. Firestone, 
Jr., chairman of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. Mr. Firestone attended the 
meeting as one of the American delegates 
and took advantage of his trip to visit 
Firestone factories in England, Spain, 
Switzerland and Sweden. 

“With this recognition,” according to 
Mr. Firestone, “came acceptance of the 
fact that natural rubber no longer enjoys 
the position of an irreplaceable comimodity 
which can be controlled by national mon- 
opoly or international cartel. 

“Representatives of the natural rubber 
industry were deeply impressed when the 
United States disclosed the extent to which 
synthetic rubber has been adopted by rub- 
ber consuming industries. The American 
delegation took the position that some man- 
datory use of synthetic rubber in Ameri- 
can-made passenger and light truck tires 
was required from the standpoint of na- 
tional security, but actually a modification 
of this policy might have no appreciable 
effect upon the consumption of synthetic 
rubber, to the advantage of natural rub- 
ber. During 1948, for example, 170,000 
tons of synthetic rubber were purchased by 
American manufacturers on a strictly vol- 
untary basis.” 


More Recent Developments 


Referring to developments achieved in 
the synthetic rubber industry since the end 
of World War II, Mr. Firestone empha- 
sized the importance of the “cold rubber” 
development and predicted that this new 
polymer will replace standard GR-S 
whterever it is used in treads for small 
passenger car tires. Further, he stated, 
manufacturers will probably use “cold rub- 
ber” on a voluntary basis in place of nat- 
ural rubber to improve the performance of 
the larger passenger car tire sizes. 

“A similar trend also can be noted in the 
case of rubber latex,” the Firestone ex- 
ecutive continued. “The consumption of 
synthetic latex has continued at a high 
level notwithstanding the reduction that 
has taken place in the price of natural 
rubber latex, and the removal in May, 
1948, of all restrictions regarding its use. 
Since low temperature GR-S latices show 
improved properties over the regular GR-S 
types, they may, to some extent, further 
replace natural rubber latices. Generally 
speaking, the outlook for GR-S latex is 
one of increasing use.” 
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BENEFITS OF PRICE STABILITY 
TO RUBBER CONSUMER OUTLINED 


The practical benefits of rubber price 
stability is the theme of the latest com- 
mentary on conditions in the rubber indus- 
try issued by P. W. Litchfield, chairman 
of the board of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. The tenth in the series of “Notes 
on America’s Rubber Industry,” the report 
emphasizes the opinion that American 
users of tires and other rubber products 
have been saving about $100,000,000 every 
month because of the existence of our 
synthetic rubber industry. 


Mr. Litchfield explains that from April 
1, 1947, to the first of 1949, natural rubber 
available to this country was but 1,250,000 
long tons. Total new rubber used during 
that period, however, has been 1,900,000 
tons, of which 840,000 tons has been pro- 
vided by the American-owned synthetic 
rubber industry. The disparity of 190,000 
tons is accounted for by working stocks. 
Without synthetic then, there would have 
been an acute shortage of rubber. 


This shortage, says Mr. Litchfield, 
would have excited active bidding for the 
available supply and the price would have 
shot up to one dollar a pound or more as 
against the current price of approximately 
19 cents. Since the price of natural rubber 
has averaged only about 20 cents per pound 
during this period because of the stabiliz- 
ing influence of synthetic rubber produc- 
tion, there is a clear saving of 80 cents per 
pound under what the short supply would 
have brought about. 


This savings, money that otherwise 
would have come from the pockets of the 
American consumer, has reached a total of 
at least $2,000,000,000 since April 1, 1947, 
when the Government abandoned its con- 
trols of rubber and permitted a free mar- 
ket. Since that time, the price of natural 
rubber has ranged from under 14 cents to 
25% cents a pound. The 1948 average was 
22 cents. In late 1948 and early 1949 the 
price has been relatively stable around 19 
cents a pound, very close to the price-fixed 
level of 1814 cents a pound for American- 
made general purpose synthetic rubber. 


Rubber Consumption Record 


In each of the three full postwar years, 
1946, 1947 and 1948, American consump- 
tion of new rubber, both natural and 
manufactured, has exceeded a million long 
tons. Another million ton year is expected 
in 1949. In the prewar years, synthetic 
rubber represented less than 1% of the to- 
tal rubber consumed. In the three postwar 
years, synthetic rubber consumption has 
averaged 55% of the total, ranging from 
73% in 1946 to 42% in 1948. 


During the postwar period there has 
been a critical shortage of natural rubber. 
Only the availability of synthetic has en- 
abled American manufacturers to meet the 
enormous demand for rubber products, 
said Mr. Litchfield. Natural rubber is now 
coming out of the Far East in increasing 
quantities but production is still short of 
world demand. World output reached 
about 1,515,000 tons in 1948 and is esti- 
mated at 1,665,000 tons in 1949, according 
to Mr. Litchfield. 
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Against this, world consumption of new 
rubber, both natural and synthetic, in 1948 
was 1,900,000 tons and an almost equal 
tonnage is estimated for 1949. During the 
postwar years, as well as during the war, 
synthetic production has bridged the gap. 
Present annual plant capacity of at least 
700,000 tons, mostly in the United States, 
remains an effective safeguard against any 
future shortages of natural rubber. 


Conclusions to be Drawn 


Mr. Litchfield states that if synthetic 
had not been available as a price stabilizer, 
the price of natural rubber might easily 
have soared to one dollar per pound after 
the return of the free rubber market on 
April 1, 1947. On the basis of about 1,- 
250,000 tons of natural rubber imported 
into the United States since that date, the 
excess cost to the rubber industry and con- 
sumers would have been over $2,000,000,- 


Manufacturers, consumers and em- 
ployees, all would have felt the burden of 
higher prices. Increased working capital 
would have been necessary and interest 
charges would have increased. The indus- 
try would have been forced to operate -at 
reduced capacity instead of enjoying full 
capacity and employment during the pe- 
riod. 

In the opinion of Mr. Litchfield, a severe 
black market would have existed due to the 
acute shortage of tires and other rubber 
products, resulting in still higher prices. 
Even at a price of one dollar per pound, 
little, if any, additional natural rubber 
would have been produced because there 
just wasn’t any more available. 





In view of the price stabflity which has 
been maintained, and in vigw of the con- 
tinued natural rubber shortgge, Mr. Litch- 
field recommends that 600,000 tons of gen- 
eral-purpose synthetic rubber plant capac- 
ity be kept in standby condition, ready for 
an emergency, and that gt least 150,000 
tons of this capacity be kept in constant 
production. Not only is this required by 
market conditions, but also because it will 
enable an ever growing fund of production 
know-how for the nation, he concluded. 


Mineral Pigments Apointments 


The establishment of a New England 
Sales office under the direction of M. J. 
Fenton has been announcd by the Min- 
eral Pigments. Corp., Muirkirk, Md. Mr. 
Fenton is well ‘known to the rubber, 
plastic and allied industries throughout 
New England. The corporation in- 
tends to establish warehouse stocks of 
standard items in Boston, Mass.. An- 
other sales office in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Minn., area has also been 
opened covering the North and South 
Dakota areas. E. Bushnell, formerly 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
General Finishes, Inc., has been named 
to head this office, which will also main- 
tain warehouse stocks for the area it 
serves. Murray Kornbluth has joined 
the organization to take charge of pro- 
duction of chrome colors, iron blues, etc. 
Thomas Morris, formerly associated 
with Northern Pigments Corp., Toronto, 
Canada, has also been added to the cor- 
poration’s staff to take charge of the 
production of synthetic yellow, red, 
brown and black iron oxide. 








MECHANICAL PRODUCTION LINE AT HEWITT-ROBINS’ RESTFOAM DIVISION 





The photograph above depicts foam rub- 
ber pads for 1949 model automobiles mov- 
ing through the new high-speed mechani- 
cal production line at Hewitt-Robins’ Rest- 
foam Division plant at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Foam pads move into drier at right fol- 


lowing washing operation. The company 











has announced that the new line which 
was installed last fall has gone on a three- 
shift, six-day week basis to meet the rap- 
idly increasing use of foam rubber for auto 
seating. The company is also turning out 
Restfoam mattresses, pillows, and cushion- 
ing for buses, trains and furniture. 
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ENGINEERING PROBLEMS IN RUBBER INDUSTRY FEATURE AIEE MEETING 


A number of interesting and informa- 
tive papers were presented at the second 
conference on electrical engineering prob- 
lems in the rubber and plastics industry 
held on April 26 at the Hotel Portage in 
Akron, Ohio. The meeting was sponsored 
by the subcommittee on rubber and plastics 
industries of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, in conjunction with 
the AIEE Akron Section. 

In a paper on “Motor Requirements for 
Tuber Mill Drives,” D. J. Rose of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
commented that the range of products run 
on a single tuber requires a drive capable 
of operating over considerable speed range. 
Firestone has found that DC motors hav- 
ing necessary speed range by field control 
aie proving best by reason of over-all eco- 
nomy and possession of characteristics 
closer to over-all requirements, he said, 

Firestone, he added, has also found that 
attempts to use dies too small, relative to 
tuber size, result in rotation of body of 
stock in the barrel with the screw, slack- 
ening head pressure, and much of power 
input being concentrated on milling small 
quantities of stock between die and screw 
end, with temperature rises excessive. 

Maximum production is obtained when 
dies permit operation with minimum slip- 
page of stock on internai surfaces. Formu- 
la HP = KD’? (RPM) — D = barrel 
diameter in inches, RPM = screw speed, 
K == constant representing assigned limits 
of speed, plasticity and die size, with 0.03 
satisfying most present requirements. 


Meeting Drive Requirements 


W. S. Watkiuus, Ohio Rubber Co., Will- 
oughby, Ohio, in a paper on “The Applica- 
tion of Electric Motor Drives to Rubber 
Mills,” stated that the variety of functions 
of the 2-roll mill requires that each appli- 
cation be carefully scrutinized in order to 
fulfill all of the drive requirements. If all 
of the factors which influence drive selec- 
tion are listed in systematic form on a 
check-sheet, and all the possible alterna- 
tives and provisions are arranged on the 
check-sheet for evaluation and comparison, 
the danger of over-looking some important 
consideration will be minimized. 

Data from existing installations should 
serve not to restrict but to expand the 
point of view, so that opportunities of 
providing better application by departing 
from tradition and convention are not 
over-looked, Mr. Watkins added. 

The problem of motor selection for cal- 
enders is amplified by the great variety of 
calender sizes and calender processes, said 
V. O. Johnson, U. S. Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., in a paper entitled “Motor 
Drives for Calenders.” The motor rating 
should be based on the worst condition to 
be ‘expected in normal operation. The 
maximum power requirement for any giv- 
en calender process may be shown in 
graphical form as a function of speed, he 
said. Motor and gear rating computations 
may be made and shown graphically as a 
function of speed. Adjustable voltage rat- 
ings bear a closer relation to gear ratings 
and calender loads than do constant voltage 
ratings. 
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The problem of braking and safety stops 
requires attention to details of construction 
and location of safety switches and other 
safety features of a calender. The meas- 
urement of stopping distances of calenders 
or mills may be simplified by the use of 
a new instrument with an accuracy of 
+ 0.1 inch. The instrument is very useful 
to engineering departments for checking 
the results of adjustments intended to im- 
prove the stopping distance, the speaker 
noted. 

In a paper on “Motor Drives for Ban- 
bury Mixers,” T. W. Millea of the Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn., 
recommended Banbury Mixer electrical 
specifications, and commented on the vari- 
ous types of motors, horsepower require- 
ments, braking and controls. He also of- 
fered suggestions for operation. 

The speaker concluded that breakdowns 
are costly, and users of Banbury Mixers 
were urged to procure adequate electrical 
equipment even though the initial invest- 
ment may be greater. He also observed 
that all equipment, including motors, mix- 
ers, and controls have limitations, and that 
this equipment should be utilized within 
these limitations and for the job for which 
they were intended. 


1.1.C,. Electrical Standards 

Thomas C. Jones, National Rubber Ma- 
chinery Co., Akron 8, Ohio, in a paper en- 
titled “Joint Industrial Conference Stand- 
ards for Industrial Equipment, as Viewed 
by an Equipment Manufacturer,” discussed 
J.1.C. Electrical Standards as applied to 
the rubber and plastics industry. Mr. 
Jones observed that to adopt these stan- 
dards it has been estimated that the sell- 
ing price on certain types of equipment 
would have to be increased approximately 
5% to maintain normal profit. Until the 
industry as a whole accepts these stand- 
ards, equipment manufacturers must be 
cautious in accepting J.I.C. standards, 
until a definite trend can be foreseen, he 
said. 

Mr. Jones said that there is another side 
to this problem, namely, users should re- 
ceive definite improvements over present 
electrical construction, methods to warrant 
the additional cost. The buyer will receive 
equipment which will be engineered to pro- 
vide complete technical data on the opera- 
tion and maintenance, improved types of 
enclosures, conduits, and wiring acces- 
sories, which will insure longer life, acces- 
sability, and pleasing appearance of the 
equipment. 

Other papers presented at the confer- 
ence included: 

Motor Requirements for Motor Mill 
Drives, by R. S. Ferguson, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Preventive Maintenance of Rotating 
Equipment in a Rubber Plant, by T. F. 
Duffy, U. S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

Joint Industry Conference Standards for 
Industrial Equipment-User’s Viewpoint, by 
F. L. Swanson, U. S. Rubber Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Joint Industry Conference Standards 
for Industrial Equipment-User’s View- 
point, by L. J. Willmott, Willmott Elec- 
trical Co., Akron, Ohio. 





Norwalk Awaits Court Action 


There have been several developments in 
the affairs of the Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Co. in the past few weeks. Walter A. 
Krappe, vice-president, disclosed on April 
25 that Elliott E. Simpson, one of the com- 
pany’s major stockholders, had withdrawn 
his request for a special meeting of stock- 


- holders for May 3 for the purpose of 


electing a new board of directors. At the 
same time, Mr. Krappe announced that 
Norwalk Tire has terminated an arrange- 
ment under which the L. Drexsage Co., a 
firm controlled by Mr. Simpson and _ his 
family, had been the selling agent for foot- 
wear products made by the company. 

The show-cause action brought by the 
T. A. Maguire Co., also controlled by Mr. 
Simpson, in the Superior Court at Bridge- 
port, Conn., which sought an injunction 
restraining Norwalk Tire from increasing 
its capital stock or mortgaging its prop- 
erty, as well as a judgment declaring void 
the elections of directors, was dropped on 
April 12, after Norwalk Tire’s manage- 
ment agreed not to institute bankruptcy 
or other reorganization proceedings. 

The legal action brought by Mr. Simp- 
son to determine the validity of the com- 
pany’s annual meeting of January 17, 1949, 
at which the present board of directors 
was elected, was scheduled to proceed in 
the courts on May 10. Mr. Simpson has 
also requested the company to call a spe- 
cial meeting of stockholders on May 16 to 
consider such matters as the decree of the 
court may authorize or permit. On May 
7, it was announced that a committee had 
been formed to represent holders of the 
4% convertible debentures due on April 5, 
1958. 


Issue 1949 TLARGI Year Book 


The Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., 
has published the 1949 edition of its 
TLARGI Year Book. Like previous edi- 
tions it contains a complete roster of the 
group’s membership, sections listing rub- 
per manufacturers in the Pacific Coast 
area and suppliers of rubber chemicals and 
compounding ingredients serving that area, 
as well as an illustrated chronological his- 
tory of the group’s activities in the previ- 
ous year. In addition, some valuable tech- 
nical data is furnished, including physical 
test specifications for various types of rub- 
ber, solubilities of unvulcanized elastomers, 
and a glossary of accelerators and anti- 
oxidants. Regulations pertaining to the 
handling of dangerous chemicals in the 
Los Angeles area are included, as is a 
handy hardness conversion chart. 


Named Exclusive Sales Agents 


The Rubber Corporation of America, 
274 Ten Eyck St., Brooklyn 6, N. Y., has 
been appointed exclusive sales agents for 
the natural rubber latex and latex concen- 
trates produced by N. V. Rubber Cultuur 
Maatschappij “Amsterdam” of Amsterdam, 
Holland. RCMA latex and latex concen- 
trates are produced by the Holland con- 
cern on rubber estates owned and _oper- 
ated in Sumatra. The Rubber Corporation 
of America advises that 61-63% RCMA 
centrifuged latex is currently available in 
bulk and in drums. 
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ADDITIONAL RUBBER EQUIPMENT 
NEEDED BY WAYNE UNIVERSITY 

Through a cooperative plan, the Detroit 
Rubber & Plastics Group and the Detroit 
‘Section of the Society of Plastics Engi- 
neers have made it possible for Wayne 
University in Detroit to establish a labora- 
tory on its campus as a center for research 
and training facilities in the Detroit area. 
The equipment, consisting of laboratory 
mills, curing ovens, calender, laboratory 
glassware, etc., has been furnished by the 
two sponsoring groups. 

During the war, the University was able 
to train a large number of students in the 
rubber and plastics field through these 
facilities. Since the war, the laboratory 
has been used for regular university 
courses in high polymer work and in spe- 
cial problems of a research nature. How- 
ever, in order to serve adequately its dual 
function of training and research, the lab- 
oratory needs additional rubber and plas- 
tics equipment and a new campaign is be- 
ing launched by the two sponsoring tech- 
nical groups to secure such equipment. 

One major reason for the need of the 
additional equipment at present is the fact 
that Wayne University now has under con- 
struction a new Engineering Laboratory 
Building and it is planned to house the 
rubber and plastics laboratory in the new 
unit. According to present plans, the lab- 
oratory will occupy about 5,000 square feet 
of space in the new building. 


Technical Group Activities 


The activities of the Detroit Rubber 
Group and the Detroit Section of the So- 
ciety of the Plastics Industry also includes 
the distribution of books related to rubber 
and plastics. To date, approximately 1,700 
books of a technical nature have been dis- 
tributed to schools and colleges in the De- 
troit area. The majority of these books 
were donated by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. and the R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
A reference library of technical literature 
also has been established at the rubber and 
plastics laboratory at Wayne University. 

Some of the materials preparation equip- 
ment still needed at the rubber laboratory 
include a rotap sieve shaker, a set of 4 to 
200-mesh screens, a stainless steel auto- 
clave, a glass-lined kettle, a Cumberland 
granulator, a Micropulverizer, a Di Mattia 
plastics scrap grinder, a laboratory size 
colloid mill, and a Sigma bar mixer. 

A rubber mill (8” x 18”) is also needed, 
as is a 4-pound capacity Banbury Mixer, 
and a Banbury “00” Pony Mixer. Proces- 
sing equipment needed includes a vacuum 
drier for resins, a long barrel plastics ex- 
truder, a coating spreader, a Farrel-Bir- 
mingham 4-roll calender with 12” x 30” 
rolls, etc. 

Curing equipment, including compression 
presses, testing equipment of all types, as 
well as general laboratory equipment are 
also needed for the rubber laboratory ex- 
pansion. 

Companies or individuals in the rubber 
field desiring to contribute either ma- 
chinery or equipment or cash to the 
Wayne University project are asked to 
contact Ed Kvet, Baldwin Rubber Co., 
Pontiac, Mich., the secretary-treasurer of 
the Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group. 
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Rossman Joins Cabot Staff 





Ray P. Rossman 


Ray P. Rossman, formerly manager of 
the Southwestern rubber testing labora- 
tories for the Cabot Carbon Co., Pampa, 
Texas, has been assigned to the technical 
service staff of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. He will act as technical 
liaison representative between customers 
and the Cabot carbon black manufactur- 
ing operations from headquarters in 
Pampa. A graduate of the South Dakota 
State School of Mines and Technology in 
1934, Mr. Rossman received a B.S. de- 
gree in Chemical Engineering. He re- 
ceived his Masters degree in physical 
chemistry in 1936 at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Since coming to the 
Cabot organization in 1937, Mr. Rossman 
has been actively engaged in carbon black 
problems, including fundamental research 
work on carbon black as a reinforcing 
pigment and in rubber compounding de- 
velopment. In 1944 he was placed in 
charge of the rubber compounding and 
testing group of the Boston laboratory, and 
in July, 1946, was transferred to Pampa 
as manager of the Southwestern rubber 
testing laboratories. 


Bingham Named Sales Agents 


U. S. Rubber Co. has appointed Bing- 
ham Brothers Co. as exclusive sales 
distributor for all synthetic rubber ink- 
ing rolls manufactured for the graphic 
arts industry by U. S. Rubber. Bing- 
ham services the printing industry in 
17 states along the eastern seaboard. It 
operates four composition roller plants 
in Philadelphia, Penna., New York, N. 
Y., Baltimore, Md., and Rochester, N. 
Y. The company maintains sales offices 
and representatives in all principal east- 
ern cities. For the past two years U. S. 
Rubber and Bingham have worked in 
close cooperation, field testing newly de- 
veloped synthetic rubber inking rollers. 
U. S. Rubber is enlarging and stream- 
lining the synthetic rubber roller pro- 
duction facilities at its plant in Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


AKRON KNOW-HOW SETS WORLD 
RUBBER PATTERN SAYS O’NEIL 

“Akron know-how sets the pattern for 
the rubber industry—not only in the United 
States, but for the entire world,” said 
William O’Neil, president of the General 
Tire & Rubber Co., in his talk to Gen- 
eral’s foreign factory managers’ conference 
held recently in Akron, Ohio. Mr. O’Neil 
recently returned from a five-week busi- 
ness trip to Europe. 

Akron companies control 50% of the 
rubber business outside of the United 
States. Therefore most of the world is 
dependent upon rubber developrnent from 
this city. Thus far we have met every 
transportation problem that has developed, 
and in most instances the Akron develop- 
ments have brought travel advancements,” 
he said. 

-Mr. O’Neil assured his listeners that 
every problem known to the tire industry 
had come under the scrutiny of Akron’s 
chemists and engineers. “In the United 
States, we have encountered problems as 
varied as any in the world. We have to 
know something about rubber and tire 
manufacturing to cope with such variable 
conditions.” 

Much of the credit for the tremendous 
development in synthetic rubber is the re- 
sult of Akron know-how, Mr. O’Neil af- 
firmed. “Our industry has invested more 
than $25,000,000 in research facilities and 
almost every day they are producing new 
and challenging things. The rubber grow- 
ers who attended the recent Sixth Inter- 
national Rubber Study Conference in Lon- 
don were surprised and somewhat panicky 
that such progress has been made in the 
man-made rubber world,” he noted. 

The General Tire foreign managers at- 
tending the conference participated in a 
rubber seminar. They were brought up to 
date on compounding and heat engineering 
developments, field engineering problems, 
tire construction and developments, and 
plant efficiency methods. The foreign man- 
agers also reviewed their programs and 
progress. 


Caleo Consolidates Services 


Consolidation of research, process de- 
velopment and dyes technical service into 
a single department has been announced 
by the Calco ‘Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. The 
new department will be known as the Re- 
search and Development Department and 
will be under the direction of K. H. Klip- 
stein, assistant general manager of the 
Calco Chemical Division. It was also 
announced that Dr. H. Z. Lecher, associate 
director of research for the division since 
1938, has been named director of re- 
search. A native of Vienna, Dr. Lecher 
played a leading role in the development 
of the buna rubbers at the I. G. Farben 
laboratories at Leverkusen,. Germany. - He 
came to the United States in 1932 to direct 
the research on dyes at Calco. Dr. M. L. 
Crossly, under whose direction Calco’s 
research department has been expanded to 
its present status, is retiring in August, 
but will act as special consultant to S. C. 
Moody, vice-president and general man- 
ager of Calco Chemical. 
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HOUWINK AND LOCKWOOD ADDRESS 
AKRON GROUP ON RUBBER ROADS 

Approximately 300 members and guests 
of the Akron Rubber Group attended the 
spring meeting held on April 15, at the 
Hotel Mayflower, in Akron, Ohio. Prin- 
cipal speakers of the evening were Dr. R. 
Houwink, Director General of the Rubber 
Foundation, Delft, Holland, and Warren 
S. Lockwood, director of the Rubber De- 
velopment Bureau, Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Houwink spoke on the subject “Rubber in 
Road Construction,” while Mr. Lockwood 
addressed the group cn the current rubber 
situation. 

Prior to the talks, a short business meet- 
ing was held at which the results of the 
letter ballot for 1949-50 officers were an- 
nounced. The new officers are: Chairman, 
C. A. Ritchie (Goodrich) ; Vice-Chairman, 
E. L. Stangor (DuPont) ; Secretary, D. F. 
Behney (Goodyear). An amendment to the 
by-laws of the group calling for payment 
of definite dues as a requirement of mem- 
bership was passed by a four to one ma- 
jority. It was also announced that the 
summer outing will be held on June 17 at 
a country club in the Akron area. 

In his preliminary talk on the rubber 
situation, Mr. Lockwood was sharply criti- 
cal of the State Department’s attitude 
toward the Netherlands Indies. He pointed 
out that one of the surest ways of pre- 
venting the inevitable oversupply of natural 
rubber from becoming a serious world 
problem was to develop new uses for the 
material. 

It was in this connection that the speaker 
revealed that arrangements are being com- 
pleted with state highway. departments in 
Texas, Virginia and Ohio for the construc- 
tion of mile-long test strips of rubber con- 
taining road surfaces in each state. Mr. 
Lockwood said that rubber producers view 
the development of the use of rubber in 
road surfacing compounds as the greatest 
potential outlet which can presently be 
visualized. 


Rubber Road Construction 


In his talk, Dr. Houwink described rub- 
ber road construction, the manner of mak- 
ing installations, and gave visual proof of 
the way in which such roads have held up 
during years of service. During this por- 
tion of his address, the speaker illustrated 
his points with slides, motion pictures and 
free-hand drawings. He explained that it is 
a popular misconception for people to think 
of rubber roads as being something like a 
rubber floor. This is not the case. 

_ Dr. Houwink then described the manner 
“in which rubber, in the form of powder, is 
added to a mixture of molten bitumen and 
fine aggregate such as is normally used in 
asphalt road construction in this country. 
The resulting compound is used only as a 
top surface coat and not through the entire 
thickness of the road. 

In constructing this type of road, a 
foundation of coarse stone, topped by finer 
stone is first put down. This is covered 
by the usual road base of stone chips and 
liquid bitunaen. On top of this laver goes a 
surface layer consisting of liquid bitumen 
and fine filler plus approximately 5% of 
rubber powder based on the bitumen. The 
powder used in this work is made by spray- 
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Water Capacity of Hose 


The Department of Agriculture 
has released figures on the water 
capacity of garden hose. Of inter- 
est to home owners planning a water 
system, as well as in case of a home 
fire emergency, the figures indicate 
that a %4-inch hose with nozzle will 
deliver 200 gallons of water an hour, 
a %-inch hose with nozzle will de- 
liver about 275 to 300 gallons of 
water an hour, and a lawn sprinkler 
head will put forth approximately 
120 gallons of water in an hour. 





ing latex containing an anti-sticking sub- 
stance into a current of warm air. 

Dr. Houwink explained that the rubber 
powder slowly adsorbs the volatile con- 
stituents of the bitumen and swells to 
about five times its original volume. This 
produces a system in which swollen rubber 
is dispersed in bitumen having greater 
hardness than the original bitumen. The 
result is that the road is dry and firm, is 
less soft, and has less flow than conven- 
tional asphalt in summer. 

The presence of the rubber materially in- 
creases impact strength and also makes. the 
road less hard in winter. As a consequence, 
the road surface lasts longer, the founda- 
tion is protected from moisture penetra- 
tion and freezing, cost of upkeep is lower, 
there is less interference with traffic be- 
cause of repair work, and the road surface 
is less dusty. The road is also somewhat 
less noisy and appears to offer greater re- 
sistance to skidding. 


Previous Rubber Roads 


The speaker exhibited photographs 
taken recently in Holland of test strips 
conta‘ning rubber powder, and adjacent 
control strips containing no rubber. The 
photographs indicated the marked superior- 
ity of the rubber-asphalt combination. Dr. 
Houwink pointed out that these roads had 
been subjected to severe service by military 
vehicles during the war and had had little 
maintenance. 

The equally fine performance of this 
road material in the tropics was cited by 
Dr. Houwink as an example of its ver- 
satility under a wide range of temperature 
and climatic conditions. The highway he 
referred to is that between Buitenzorg and 
Batavia, Java, which is in excellent condi- 
tion despite having carried the heavy traffic 
of both the Japanese and Allied armies 
during and after the war. 

Dr. Houwink was accompanied to this 
country by F. T. Bokma, prominent Dutch 
road engineer, who has supervised the in- 
stallation of several test roads in Holland. 
Mr. Bokma will work with highway offi- 
cials in the three states designated for the 
construction of test road strips. 


Hewitt-Robins has started production of 
a new type wire wheel brush for use where 
buffing with a wire brush is a part of op- 
erations. The new brush employs a rubber 
hub instead of the conventional wood or 
metal center. 





LONDON CONFERENCE ON RUBBER 
TERMED “WASHOUT” BY DUTCH 


Dutch rubber quarters in Amsterdam are 
of the opinion that the recent conference 
of the Rubber Study Group in London, 
England, was a “complete washout,” ac- 
cording to information recently received 
in this country. The price for rubber, ac- 
cording to producers, is decidedly too low, 
especially for holders of small plantations. 
The latter in many instances throughout 
Southeast Asia have given up their rice 
fields and are now almost entirely depen- 
dent on rubber, while rice must be pur- 
chased at exorbitant prices. 

A shortage of rice has been predicted, 
and this, according to rubber quarters, will 
create serious dangers which menace not 
only the rubber interests themselves, but 
also all those persons in Southeast Asia 
who directly or indirectly are dependent 
on rubber. 

The Rubber Study Group’s conference 
was attended by 15 delegations. In its 
press releases, hardly any mention was 
made of the price of rubber. The group 
is in line with the International Trade 
Organization which in its charter provides 
for the possibility of establishing study 
groups also in behalf of attaining “prices 
that are fair to consumers and provide 
reasonable returns to producers.” More- 
over, the establishment of such prices is 
regarded as in line with President Tru- 
man’s Point 4 of his inaugural address, in 
behalf of undeveloped countries. 

Dutch and other rubber producers were 
dumbfounded that in view of the aims of 
study groups, the rubber, group confined 
itself to “listening to some national state- 
ments” instead of tackling the price prob- 
lem. They particularly ask whether the 
attitude of some members of the Ameri- 
can delegation was in line with the prin- 
e‘ples of the ITO charter and President 
Truman’s Point 4. 

Finally, the Dutch producers hold that a 
solution of the price problem could easily 
be found by America holding strictly to 
the 220,000 tons of synthetic-rubber pro- 
vided in the Rubber Act of 1948 instead 
of the present 450,000 ton output. Such 
curtailment, they maintain, would cause a 
slight shortage of natural. rubber which 
would automatically tend to raise prices. 


No, California Hears Miller 


The March meeting of the Northern 
California Rubber Group held at the Hotel 
Claremont, in Berkeley, Calif., on March 
31, was addressed by Robert D. Miller, 
chief electrical engineer of the U. S. Naval 
Shipyard in San Francisco, Calif. Mr. 
Miller spoke on “Atomic Energy and the 
Atomic Bomb.” The speaker was an eye- 
witness at the Bikini tests, and was able 
to convey to his audience the vividness of 
the explosions, as well as the preparations 
and the results. At the conclusion of his 
talk, the speaker showed the official Army- 
Navy color sound movies of the tests. The 
next meeting of the group is scheduled for 
April 28 at which time Dr. F. M. Mc- 
Millen of the Shell Development Co. will 
speak on “Experiments with the Exten- 
sion of Cold Rubber by the Use of Plas- 
ticizers and Carbon Black.” 
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JOINT BUFFALO-ONTARIO MEETING 
FEATURES ADDRESS BY DINSMORE 
The annual joint meeting of the Buffalo 

and Ontario Rubber Groups was held this 

year on May 6 at the General Brock Hotel, 
in Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada. Fea- 

tured speaker of the session was Dr. R. 

P. Dinsmore, vice-president in charge of 

research and development of the Goodyear 

Tire & Rubber Co. Dr. Dinsmore spoke 

on the subject “Cold and Hot Rubber.” 


Problems in the use of cold rubber in 
tire- manufacture and untapped potentials 
for conventional synthetic rubber as a road 
paving material were discussed by the 
speaker. The advent of cold rubber, while 
stimulating to rubber technicians, has cre- 
ated considerable confusion among these 
technologists and laymen alike, partly be- 
cause of the varying opinions as to the 
actual quality characteristics of the ma- 
terial, Dr. Dinsmore said. 

“In spite of tread-wear possibilities equal 
to or better than those of natural rubber, 
popular antagonism towards increased cold- 
weather skidding and hot weather crack- 
ing make it essential to be certain of these 
characteristics before there will be much 
pressure towards replacement of natural 
rubber in that part of the tire which con- 
tacts the road,” the speaker said. 

Summarizing his position on cold rub- 
ber possibilities, Dr. Dinsmore noted that 
the material “like regular GR-S, requires 
carbon black loading to have sufficient 
toughness even for carcass stocks. Thus, 
even though it is more resilient than the 
old GR-S, this improvement is not suffi- 
cient to overcome the handicap caused by 
the use of black, especially for large tires.” 

As for the use of synthetic as a com- 
ponent in rubber-asphalt combinations, Dr. 
Dinsmore noted that this combination will 
prove equal or better at normal temper- 
atures, and that the temperature range of 
effective durability will be considerably ex- 
tended. In a review of his company’s ex- 
perimental work on rubber-asphalt paving, 
the speaker said that initial tests were 
made in 1947 after P. W. Litchfield, Good- 
year board chairman, had seen work of the 
Netherlands Government on several sec- 
tions of road treated with rubber-asphalt. 

Goodyear’s first tests were made with 
both natural and synthetic rubber powders 
and were applied as thin top finish coats 
comparable to those placed on the Nether- 
lands roads. In an agreement with the City 
of Akron, Goodyear placed more than a 
mile of rubber-asphalt paving down on a 
main thoroughfare last year. 

In part of the rubber mixture, 5% of 
rubber, based on the weight on asphalt, 
was used; and in the remainder 714% was 
used. Rubber made from GR-S latex was 
used throughout. Tests were made on 
penetration, softening point, ductility, and 
the effect of freezing weather on possible 
shattering, all with positive results, indi- 
cating that the tests were moving in the 
right direction, Dr. Dinsmore said. 


Bristol Manufacturing Co., Bristol, R. L., 
has been awarded a Navy contract for the 
manufacture of 93,000 pairs of men’s rub- 
ber overshoes. 
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Coming Events 


May 20. Chicago Rubber Group, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, III. 

May 21. Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
(Tentative). 

May 23-25. Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

May 26. Northern California Rubber 
Group, Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

June 4. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Outing, Edelweiss Park, Dayton 
Ohio. . 

June 4. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Outing, Edelweiss Park, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

June 6-8. Twenty-Third National Col- 
loid Symposium, Division of Colloid 
Chemistry, A.C.S., University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

June 7. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 16. New York Rubber Group, 
Outing, Doerr’s Grove, Millburn, N. J. 
une 17. Akron Rubber Group, Outing. 
une 24. Detroit Rubber Group, Out- 

ing, Golf Tournament. 

Tune 24. Boston Rubber Group, Out- 
ing, United Shoe Country Club, Bev- 
erly, Mass. 

July 9. Chicago Rubber Group, Outing, 
Andrews Country Club, Gary, Ind. 
July 23-24. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 

Outing, Catalina Island, Calif. 

July 30. Buffalo Rubber Group, Outing, 
Lancaster Country Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sept. 18-23. American Chemical So- 
ciety, 116th National Meeting, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 22. Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Engineer’s Club, Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 7. Detroit Rubber Group, Detroit- 
Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 10-14. A.S.T.M., West Coast Meet- 
ing, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Oct. 14. Boston Rubber Group, Somer- 
set Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 21. N. Y. Rubber Group, Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York City. 

Oct. 24-28. 37th National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition, Chicago, III. 
Dec. 9. Detroit Rubber Group, Detroit- 

Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Dec. 10. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Miami Valley Golf Club, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Dec. 16. N. Y. Rubber Group, Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York City. 

Dec. 16. Boston Rubber Group, Som- 
erset Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

v oa 





Southern Ohio Meeting Dates 


The Southern Ohio Rubber Group has 
established the following meeting dates for 
1949: Summer Outing, June 4, at Edel- 
weiss Park, Dayton, with R. R. Hicker- 
nell as chairman of the outing and R. B. 
Sucher as golf chairman; Technical Meet- 
ing, September 22, at the Engineer’s Club, 
Dayton, with Harold Kenney as chairman; 
Christmas Meeting, December 10, Miami 
Valley Golf Club, Dayton, with George 
E. Lang as chairman. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA HEARS 
McMILLAN ON COLD RUBBER 


The April 28 meeting of the Northern 
California Rubber Group, held at the Hotel 
Claremont, in Berkeley, Calif., was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Frank M. McMillan, man- 
ager of the Rubber Laboratory, Shell De- 
velopment Co., Emeryville, Calif. The sub- 
ject of Dr. MoMillan’s address was “Some 
Experiments on Extending Cold Rubber 
Tread Stocks with Carbon Black and Pe- 
troleum Plasticizers.” 

Dr. McMillan illustrated his talk with 
graphs showing the comparative physical 
properties of stocks which had been ex- 
tended varying amounts with carbon black 
and heavy petroleum softeners. The speak- 
er also exhibited photographs of road 
tested tires made of the various stocks. 


A question-and-answer period followed Dr. ° 


McMillan’s address. 

The meeting was attended by a large 
number of guests including a group from 
the Federal Natural Rubber Research Lab- 
oratory at Salinas, Calif., and Charles 
Churchill, of the Sterling Rubber Products 
Co., president of the Los Angeles Rubber 
Group. 


Washington Group Hears Houwink 


The April 26 meeting of the Washington 
Rubber Group held at the Cosmos Club, 
Washington, D. C., was addressed by Dr. 
R. Houwink, Director General of the Rub- 
ber Foundation, Delft, Netherlands. Dr. 
Houwink spoke on the subject “Rubber in 
Road Construction.” His address was 
similar to one delivered before the Akron 
Rubber Group which is reported upon in 
some detail elsewhere in this issue. The 
nomination of officers for the 1949-50 sea- 
son was another feature of the meeting. 
The meeting of May 24 will be addressed 
by Dr. L. G. Polhamus, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Plant Industry Sta- 
tion, Beltsville, Md. His subject will be 
“Natural Rubber Development in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 


Goodrich Income Reported Off 


Sales of the B. F. Goodrich Co. for the 
first quarter of 1949 were about one per 
cent under the first quarter of last year, 
according to the report made by John L. 
Collyer, president, to the annuai meeting of 
stockholders held in New York on April 
19. Net income was lower due to higher 
costs and lower selling prices. Mr. Collyer 
also indicated that the backlog demand ac- 
cumulated during the war years has now 
been fully satisfied and industry sales of 
rubber products will henceforth depend on 
current needs. 


Rhode Island Spring Meeting 


The Spring Meeting of the Rhode Island 
Rubber Group, held on April 21 at the 
Metacomet Golf Club, East Providence, 
R. I., was attended by approximately 100 
members and guests. Dr. Charles H. 
Smiley, Professor of Astronomy and Di- 
rector of Ladd Observatory, Brown Uni- 
versity, became ill during his scheduled 
address and was forced to retire. 
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DETROIT HEARS WIARD DISCUSS 
SILASTIC PROPERTIES AND USES 
The Detroit Rubber and Plastics Group 
meeting held on May 6 at the Detroit-Le- 
land Hotel, Detroit, Mich., featured an ad- 
dress by W. A. Wiard of the Dow Corn- 
ing Corp., Midland, Mich. Mr. Wiard 
spoke on “Silastic—Its Properties and 
Place Among Synthetic Rubbers.” His talk 
was opened with a brief resume of the 
early history of the silicones and of their 
introduction into this country. The chemis- 
try of the silicones was discussed, and one 
of the chemical methods of preparation 


involving the Grignard reagent was de- | 


scribed, 

With the aid of slides, Mr. Wiard 
showed the nature of the equipment neces- 
sary to produce silicones. There followed 
a short discussion of the basic properties 
of the fundamental groups of commercial 
products. Slides were again used to illus- 
trate the basic properties of silicone rub- 
ber, and the unusual temperature stability 
of this elastomer was demonstrated by 
burying one end of a continuous extrusion 
in dry ice and the other end across a_ hot 
plate at approximately 600° F. Towards 
the end of the talk, knots were quickly 
tied in both ends of this extrusion to dem- 
onstrate that neither heat nor cold had 
effected it perceptibly. 

Mr. Wiard discussed the commercial ap- 
plications of Silastic and offered many dif- 
ferent fabricated items for the inspection 
of the group members, Aircraft heating 
ducts, covered wire, molded and stamped 
gaskets, and miscellaneous molded and ex- 
truded small parts were shown. A new 
and different type of Silastic which is said 
to exhibit greater tensile, elongation and 
resistance to abrasion was also offered for 
inspection by Mr. Wiard. 


Approve Neoprene-Jacketed Cable 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., has 
completed an investigation and has au- 
thorized label service on a service en- 
trance cable, Type SE, which employs a 
neoprene jacket as the final outer cover- 
ing in place of the conventional fibrous 
outer covering. The use of a neoprene 
jacket as the outer covering for a service 
cable is not new in principle, since such 
jackets have been accepted as the final 
outer covering of Type USE under- 
ground service entrance cables for some 
time. However, neoprene has not previ- 
ously been recognized as the final outer 
covering of cables that are used above 
ground where exposed to direct sunlight 
and the weather. 


Correction on Plasticizer SC 


The price of Plasticizer SC, manufac- 
tured by E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., shown on 
Page 106 of our April, 1949, issue was 
erroneously listed as 36 to 38c per pound. 
The correct price of this product is 49c 
per pound tank cars, 50c per pound car- 
load drums, and 52c per pound less car- 
load. Occurrence of the error is regretted 
and we take this means of calling it to 
the attention of our readers. 
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Daisy Bumstead Novelty 


The latest rubber novelty introduced to 
the toy field is a reproduction of Daisy 
3umstead, the lovable dog of Dagwood 
and Blondie comic strip, movie and radio 
fame. Developed and sold by the Comic 
Toy Manufacturing Corp., 537 West 53rd 





Clipe 1949, Kang Features Syndicate, Ine. 


St., New York 19, N. Y., Daisy is made 
with a grey latex skin and is stuffed with 
foam sponge rubber. It stands 12 inches 
high and is 14 inches long and comes in- 
dividually boxed in a colorful comic box. 
Daisy is supplied with a dog tag and col- 
lar and is furnished with a red mono- 
grammed woolen coat. Promoted by King 
Features Syndicate, Daisy retails at $5.95. 
It is sold and advertised by leading de- 
partment stores and chains, including Best 
& Co., in New York City. 


Rubber Raincoat Standards 


A move to establish minimum standards 
of construction and performance for boys’ 
rubber surfaced raincoats was announced 
recently by the Coated Materials Division 
of the Rubber Manufacturers Association. 
The proposed standards grew out of re- 
cent work by the Division’s Protective 
Coating End Use Committee and carry 
the recommendations of the Executive 
Committee. The recommendations are .as 
follows and represent the minimum in each 
instance: Tensile strength of coated fabric, 
25 pounds in either direction; tear resis- 
tance, 2 pounds in either direction; ad- 
hesion, 5 pounds on a 2-inch strip; weight 
of coating, 10 ounces plus or minus 1 
ounce per square yard; hydrostatic resis- 
tance, 25 pounds. 


Progress on New Belt Plant 


Construction of a new industrial rub- 
ber belt factory by the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. at Akron got under way recently. 
Announced last August, concrete has 
already been poured for the foundation 
and structural steel work will be started 
shortly. Designed in the shape of a 
huge “L”, the structure will measure 
350 by 260 feet on its longest side. It 
will cost more than $5,000,000 and will 
have 175,000 square feet of floor space. 
Although equivalent to a five-story 
building in height, the plant will have a 
main floor and mezzanine only. It is 
expected to be ready for operation late 
this year. 





HATSCH ADDRESSES QUEBEC ON 
RUBBER INDUSTRY IN EUROPE 

The April 28 meeting of the Quebec 
Rubber and Plastics Group, held at Legion 
Hall, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, was ad- 
dressed by R. E. Hatsch, manager of the 
Sales and Technical Service Division of 
the Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ontario, Cana- 
da. The subject of Mr. Hatsch’s address 
was “The Rubber Industry in Europe.” 

Mr. Hatsch discussed in some detail the 
improvements in the past three years and 
referred particularly to the conditions of 
the rubber industry in the various coun- 
tries. Generally speaking, the rubber in- 
dustry of the Western European countries 
has made a remarkable recovery, he said. 
Interest in synthetic rubber is growing 
and the demand for special products in- 
creasing. 

Despite serious importation difficulties, 
firms such as Michelin, in France, have 
been successful in converting completely ta 
the use of butyl in the manufacture of in- 
ner tubes. In the first nine months of 
ECA, Western Europe produced 20% 
more than it had the year before. 


Keener Refutes Pay Demands 


J. W. Keener, vice-president of the B. 
F. Goodrich Co., said that there is no jus- 
tification for a fourth-round of wage in- 
creases in the rubber industry at this time 
in an address before the American Man- 
agement Association in New York recently. 
Mr. Keener, who is in charge of Good- 
rich’s labor relations, pointed to the de- 
cline in the cost-of-living index to sub- 
stantiate his argument that unions should 
put aside their demands for more money. 
He warned that wage increases at this 
time might precipitate a serious business 
decline and depression. Mr. Keener’s state- 
ment came a few weeks in advance of 
scheduled contract talks between Goodrich 
and the United Rubber Workers of Amer- 
ica (CIO). Present contracts expire on 
June 25. 


Ethylac Primary Accelerator 


Sharples Chemicals Inc., Philadelphia 9, 
Penna., has developed a new self-activating 
primary accelerator combining high ac- 
tivity with good delayed action and good 
processing properties. Named Ethylac, the 
new accelerator is practically dust free and 
is non-discoloring. Chemically, Ethylac is 
2-benzothiazyl-N,N-diethylthiocarbamyl 
sulfide, combining the important chemical 
structures of both thiazole and thiuram 
types of accelerators. Ethylac is light yel- 
low to tan in color, has a characteristic 
odor and a melting point of 71° C. min. 
It has a volatility of 0.5% max., a specific 
gravity of 1.27 and an approximate mole- 
cular weight of 282.4. 


Elects New Vice-Presidents 


Election of three new vice-presidents 
was recently announced by the Okonite Co., 
Passaic, N. J. The new vice-presidents are 
Stephen A. Wilson, general counsel and 
secretary of the company,-W. R. Van 
Steenburgh, Northeast District sales man- 
ager, and I. W. Borda, Pacific Coast Dis- 
trict sales manager. 
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FEBRUARY CASING SHIPMENTS 
DECLINE 7.95% FROM JANUARY 


A total of 4,865,469 automotive casings 
were shipped in February according to 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
which represents a decline of 7.95% from 
the January shipments of 5,285,403. Passen- 
ger casings shipped in February amounted 
to 3,936,490 units, and in January, 4,249,- 
036 units. Truck and bus casings shipped 
in February amounted to 928,979 units, 
compared with 1,036,367 units shipped in 
January. 

Automotive casings produced in Febru- 
ary totaled 5,890,832 units. Of these, 4,- 
782,570 were passenger casings and 1,108,- 
262 were truck and bus casings. These 
figures compare with a total of 5,895,936 
automotive casings produced in January, 
of which 4,772,116 were passenger casings 
and 1,123,820 were truck and bus casings. 

Inventories of automotive casings at the 
end of February stood at 12,385,359 units, 
of which 10,180,057 were passenger casings 
and 2,205,302 were truck and: bus casings. 
At the end of January, 11,339,446 auto- 
motive casings were on hand. Of these, 
9,319,292 were of the passenger type and 
2,020,154 were truck and bus casings. 

Passenger and truck and bus_ tubes 
shipped during February totaled 4,404,006, 
compared with the 4,925,547 units shipped 
in January. A total of 4,921,766 tubes 
were produced during February, against 
the 5,062,357 units produced during Janu- 
ary. At the end of February, 10,442,118 
passenger and truck and bus tubes were 
on hand, which compares with the total 
of 9,814,837 tubes on hand at the end of 
January. 


Gates Hears Talk On Isotopes 


Approximately 90 members and guests 
attended the March 31 meeting of the Gates 
Technical Club at Cunningham’s Restau- 
rant, in Denver, Colo. The main speaker 
of the evening was W. A. Wicket, sales 
manager of Tracer Laboratories, Inc., who 
spoke on “Application of Radio Isotopes 
to Industry.” Mr. Wicket pointed out 
many uses for tracer elements to measure 
reaction rates to determine amount of dis- 
persion of one compound with another 
and with physiological applications. His 
discussion included an explanation of the 
alpha, beta and gamma particles and what 
effect they had on various applications. 
Following Mr. Wicket’s talk, a movie en- 
titled “Westward Course of Empire” was 
shown which illustrated the opportunities 
in the west for industrial enterprise. 


Promotions at General Cable 


D. R. G. Palmer, president of the 
General Cable Corporation, recently an- 
nounced the election as vice-president 
of S. A. Smith, in charge of research 
and development; O. Garner, in charge 
of manufacturing, and A. D. Pettee, in 
charge of product engineering. Biog- 
raphies of these three executives will 
be published in an early issue. Both A. 
L. Fergenson, vice-president and general 
counsel, and J. K. Schneider, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, have been elected to 
the General Cable board of directors. 
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Named Hycar Representative 





T. C. Culver 


T. C. Culver, associated with the B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
since 1940, has been appointed representa- 
tive for the sale of Hycar and rubber 
chemicals produced by the company. Dur- 
ing the war years, Mr. Culver served as 
chief chemist at the company’s Louisville, 
Ky., GR-S plant operated for the Govern- 
ment. He joined the sales service labora- 
tory of Goodrich Chemical in 1947 and 
until his new appointment had been en- 
gaged in sales development work. A grad- 
uate of Auburn with a B.S. in chemistry, 
Mr. Culver is a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. His territory will 
include Western New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Eastern Michigan and a number of 
southern states. 


Summaries of Tariff Information 


The United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C., has recently 
completed several summaries of tariff 
information. Prepared in response to a 
resolution of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
the summaries contain statistical data 
on various commodities including United 
States production, imports, exports, 
tariff rates, and other information perti- 
nent to an understanding of the condi- 
tions of competition between imports 
and domestic production. Parts 7 and 9 
of Volume 15 on Sundries contain in- 
formation on rubber products, including 
tires, footwear, heels and soles, drug 
sundries, combs and miscellaneous man- 
ufactures of hard and soft rubber. Only 
a limited number of copies are available 
for distribution. 


Reprints Still Available 


Reprints of the article on “Advances in 
Rubber During 1947-48,” the comprehen- 
sive article covering developments in the 
rubber field for the period cited which ap- 
peared in the January, 1949, issue of 
Rupper AcE, are still available. Copies 
can be secured without cost on direct re- 
quest to Mr. E. V. Osberg, General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 





FIRST QUARTER CONSUMPTION | 
FALLS 8% BELOW (948 TOTALS 
According to the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber for the first three months 
of 1949 amounted to 258,684 long tons, a 


drop of 7.69% from the 280,230 tons con- 


sumed in the first three months of 1948. A 


total of 148,625 tons of natural rubber 
were consumed during the first quarter of 


1949, 9.17% lower than the 163,630. tons 


consumed during the corresponding period 
of 1948. 


Total synthetic rubber consumed during 


the three-month period of 1949 amounted 
to 110,059 tons. 
than the 116,600 tons of synthetic con- 


This was 5.61% lower 


sumed during the first three months of 
1948. Reclaimed rubber consumed during 


the 1949 three month period amounted to 
$56,487 tons, 22.22% lower than the 72,621 


tons consumed in the 1948 period. 

Consumption during the month of March 
amounted to 90,878 long tons, 12.40% above 
the February consumption of 80,853 tons. 
The use of natural rubber during March 
increased 13.27% to 52,280 tons from the 
46,157 tons in the previous month. Con- 
sumption of synthetic rubber increased 
11.25% to 38,598 long tons from the 34,696 
tons consumed in February. Consumption 
of reclaimed rubber also increased in 
March to 19,820 tons from the 17,636 tons 
in February, a gain of 12.38%. 


Form New ACS Division 


Creation of a new division of the 
American Chemical Society to be 
known as the Division of Chemical Lit- 
erature was announced recently. The 
new division will strive to promote more 
effective utilization of technical writings 
on chemistry. Norman C. Hill, of the 
C. P. Hall Co., Akron, Ohio, has been 
chosen acting chairman of the new divi- 
sion which held its first meeting at the 
ACS national meeting in San Francisco, 
Calif., March 28. The new unit, with 
a nationwide membership of chemists 
and chemical engineers, will undertake 
to solve one of the major scientific prob- 
lems of the times, that of enabling the 
individual scientist and engineer to keep 
abreast of advances in every field of 
basic and applied research, 





Goodyear Revives Marathon Line 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has re- 
vived the Marathon truck tire, a prewar 
product. The tire is now available in 12 
sizes, including 6.00-16 through 8.25-20, 
sizes which constitute about 70% of the 
entire truck tire market. The line is said 
to have all its prewar quality plus impor- 
tant improvements. Tread design is wide 
and flat, providing a large ground contact 
area. Body of the tire is. made with full 
plies of rayon cord. Priced at bargain 
levels, Marathons are designed for users 
of smaller trucks who want economical 
low cost per mile service. About one year 
ago, the company announced the return 
of its Marathon passenger car tire, occupy- 
ing a similar position in that line, to the 
truck tire. 
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Introduce New Good-rite Chemicals 


The availability in experimental quan- 
tities of three new Good-rite chemicals 
“hot previously disclosed in the literature 
has been announcd by the B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co. They are as follows: 
(Benzothiazyl-2)-carboxyethy] Sulfide: 
This product has a low water solubility, 
molecular weight 239, melting point 139 
141°C; can be recrystallized from alco- 
hol. It is light buff-colored and dis- 
solves readily in NaOH solutions. It is 
reprecipitated by the addition of acid. 
B-Isothioureido Propionic Acid: This 
product can be recrystallized from water 
and is obtained as a hydrate or in an- 
hydrous form, depending on the drying 
conditions used. It has a molecular 
weight of 148, melting point 178-180°C 
and is supplied as a white, crystalline an- 
hydrous substance. 

B-Dithiocarbamylpropionic Acid: This 
product has a low water solubility and 
can be recrystallized from an _ ether- 
petroleum ether solution. It is white, 
crystalline, has a molecular weight of 
165 and melting point of 124-126°C. It 
dissolves readily in NaOH solutions and 
is reprecipitated by the addition of acid. 
A zinc ‘salt can be formed by adding a 
water solution of a soluble zinc salt, as 
zine chloride, to a water solution of the 
ammonium or an alkali metal salt of B- 
dithiocarbamylpropionic acid. The zinc 
salt is a white solid melting at 145°C. 
(decomp.). The zinc salt will react with 
amines, such as cyclohexylamine, to 


» form addition complexes. If B-dithio 


carbamylpropionic acid is dissolved in 
alcohol and ammonia passed in, the in- 
soluble ammonium salt precipitates. This 
is a white solid melting at 123-125°C. 
These compounds may be expected to 
undergo the usual reactions of fatty 
acids such as esterification, salt forma- 
tion, amide formation, etc. Data sheets 
and samples are available on letterhead 
requests to Chemical Sales Department, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 324 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Cabot Using Polyethyiene Bags 


Godfrey L. Cabot Inc., Boston 10, Mass., 
is now packaging its carbon black in a 
bag made of a miscible polymer film. The 
polymer film is entirely compatible with 
any rubber compound. Carbon black pack- 
aged in this manner may be added, still in 
the unopened film package, directly to the 
mill. The polymer film bag is enclosed in 
a standard paper container. Cabot advises 
the black which is packed in the film bag 
sells for % cent over the standard paper 
wrapping. 


Latex Distributors Moves Office 


Latex Distributors, Inc., which formerly 
maintained general sales offices in New 
York City, has moved its sales office to 
the plant and laboratory at 1075 Hull St., 
Baltimore 30, Maryland. The phone num- 
ber at Baltimore.is South 0705. The com- 
pany is the exclusive distributor in the 
United States of the Socfin organization’s 
“Soctex” centrifuged latex and _ special 
purpose natural rubbers. Arthur Nolan is 
vice-president of the company. 
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Jaeger Joins Richardson Carbon 





Robert Jaeger 


The appointment of Robert Jaeger as 
a member of the sales department of the 
Sid Richardson Carbon Co. has been 
announced by Frank Andrews, sales 
manager. For the past three years Mr. 
Jaeger has been associated with the C. 
P. Hall Company, where he served as 
sales manager. For sixteen years previ- 
ous to coming to Akron he was a mem- 
ber of the Technical and Lubricating 
Sales Department of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. These past as- 
sociations have obtained for Mr. Jaeger 
a wide acquaintanceship in both the 
rubber and the petroleum industries. He 
is also well known as the author of sev- 
eral papers on industrial processing and 
for some patent work on rubber reclaim- 
ing. Mr. Jaeger is a native of Boston, 
Massachusetts, having attended secon- 
dary schools there and in Cambridge, 
graduating from the Lowell Textile In- 
stitute in 1923. Having first joined the 
American Chemical Society in 1918, he 
is a member of the 25-Year Club of the 
Rubber Division, and numerous _ local 
rubber groups. For the present Mr. 
Jaeger will headquarter at the com- 
pany’s division office located at 335 
South Main Street, Akron, Ohio, where 
F. A. Bonstedt is manager. 


URWA Set for Pay Fight 


According to George R. Bass, presi- 
dent of the Goodrich local of the United 
Rubber Workers of America, the rubber 
union will battle the companies “all the 
way down the line” to force demands 
for higher wages. Ward Keener, Good- 
rich vice-president, recently indicated in 
a public address that in his opinion 
wages hikes at present were unjustifi- 
able. Negotiations between the Good- 
rich local and management on a new 
contract are scheduled to start on: May 
23. It is understood.that the local will 
demand a wage increase, pensions of 
$100 a month, and sickness and accident 
insurance, 





Distributing Formulary Cards 


The Rubber Formulary, 1612. Nine- 
teenth St., Bakersfield, Calif., has an- 
nounced that it has distributed formu- 
lary cards covering the technical litera- 
ture in the first half of 1948 to its sub- 
scribers. Cards covering data published 
in the second half of 1948 will be dis- 
tributed within the next few weeks. All 
current 1949 .subscriptions are being 
mailed on schedule, with cards covering 
formulas published in the first’ three 
months of this year already in the hands 
of subscribers. The Rubber Formulary 
is an entirely new approach in the way 
of service to the rubber manufacturing 
industry. It is an indexing service of 
rubber compounds, based on a specially- 
devised punch card system, covering 
tensile, elongation, hardness, etc. Full 
instructions are furnished the subscriber 
with his first batch of cards. Use of 
the cards enables the compounder to 
quickly determine the proper formula- 
tion for any desired property or group 
of properties. Full information on the 
system and costs can be secured direct 
from The Rubber Formulary. 


Goodyear Receives Army Order 


A $7,000,000 order for rubber tank 
tracks has been received from the Depart- 
ment of the Army by the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. The order will be filled by 
the company’s St. Mary’s, Ohio, and Mun- 
cie, Ind., plants. The St. Mary’s plant will 
prepare the compounds and the Muncie 
plant will do the molding, curing and as- 
sembling. Akron officials said that 30,000 
pounds of rubber will be used monthly un- 
der the contract which should be filled in a 
year. They said that the Government con- 
tract would stabilize employment in the 
two plants. After a 20% cutback in the 
past three months, the St. Mary’s plant 
now employs 1,550. Muncie has 300 em- 
ployees. 


Battery Company Sues Pharis 


Price Battery Co., Hamburg, Penna., re- 
cently entered suit against the Pharis Tire 
& Rubber Co., Newark, Ohio, for recov- 
ery of losses sustained when the Pharis 
company failed to purchase 50,000 batteries 
and 75,000 automobile batteries previously 
contracted for. Since Pharis went into 
liquidation last fall and has bought no bat- 
teries since November 17, 1948, the battery 
firm has on hand $3,416.30 worth of un- 
salable battery cases, it states. The bat- 
tery cases, says the Price company, are 
imprinted with the Pharis name. 


Firestone Low-Price Tire Line 


A new, low-price tire line was recently 
announced by the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. Known as the Convoy tire, the 
popular 6.00-16 size will sell regularly 
for $10.45, marking the first time a 
major rubber company has sold a na- 
tional brand tire in this range since 
1941. The Convoy tire was discon- 
tinued from the Firestone line at the 
outbreak of World War II. 
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PROGRAM FOR DISPOSAL OF THE GOVERNMENT-OWNED RUBBER FACILITIES 


In accordance with the provisions of 
the Rubber Act of 1948 (Public Law No. 
469, 80th Congress) the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation on April 1 submitted 
to the President and the Congress a re- 
port with respect to the development of a 
program for the disposal to private indus- 
try of the government-owned rubber-pro- 
ducing facilities. The principles and rec- 
ommendations contained in the report were 
formulated by a Government Inter-Agency 
Disposal Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of an RFC representative, and in- 
cluded the views of the rubber, petroleum 
and chemical industries. Reference to the 
report was made in our last issue. Because 
of its importance we are reproducing the 
Disposal Plan in full. 


DISPOSAL PLAN 
General 


The synthetic rubber industry, born as 
a wartime emergency necessity, is now an 
asset to a prosperous and expanding peace- 
time economy. The magnitude of the in- 
dustry today, while due in part to the re- 
quirements of national security, is due also 
to the contribution made to the transition 
of the rubber fabricating industry from 
a military to a civilian economy. Of im- 
portance is the fact that its products, in 
many instances, are better suited to their 
various uses than natural rubber, for which 
they were originally developed merely as 
substitutes. 

Before the passage of the Rubber Act 
of 1948, Congress for many reasons had 
not enacted legislation contemplating the 
merging of this new industry into the free, 
competitive enterprise system which is 
basic to the American concept of a self- 
sustaining economy. This Act requires 
that a plan be developed to integrate the 
industry with our economy on a sound 
footing “whenever consistent with na- 
tional security.” At the same time, and 
as its major consideration, the Act calls 
for the continuous maintenance—if nec- 
essary by Government ownership—of a 
synthetic rubber industry adequate for 
the needs of national defense. 

The seeming conflict between the two 
purposes of the law is more apparent than 
real. It is true that purely commercial 
considerations at this time might not dic- 
tate the maintenance of a synthetic rub- 
ber industry of the productive capacity 
required by the Rubber Act of 1948. How- 
ever, even those considerations which 
might spring from purely commercial 
values must take into account the necessity 
for adequate maintenance of any industry 
essential for the common defense. Thus 
it appears wholly possible to carry out the 
will of Congress that Government owner- 
ship and operation of synthetic rubber fa- 
cilities be terminated at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, and that a “sound industry” 
be established for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. 

A sound industry must stand on its own 
feet in a competitive world. A fundamental 
attribute of such “soundness” is the ability 
of an industry to manufacture and sell 
its products in world markets at prices 
which will, in the long run, cover all costs 
and return a reasonable profit—without 
the benefit of special privileges or any 
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advantages except those inherent in normal 
business activities, or peculiar to such an 
industry. Direct or indirect Government 
subsidies, or other advantages flowing from 
Government, and not available to industry 
in general, are in conflict with the basic 
principles of a free, competitive industry. 
It is equally fundamental to a concept of 
“soundness” that such an industry shall 
not be placed at a competitive disadvan- 
tage in a free economy as a result of the 
exercise of the powers of Government. 

It has been stated as a principle estab- 
lished in the development of this disposal 
program that private enterprise must be 
able to make an investment in synthetic 
rubber facilities consonant with the cost 
of constructing new facilities for similar 
production. If private enterprise cannot 
contemplate such an investment, based upon 
the present state of development of the 
synthetic rubber industry, then it must be 
conceded that the industry has not at- 
tained a sound economic position in our 
economy and that private capital cannot 
justifiably assume the attendant risk of 
taking over its ownership and direction. 

When any industry, large or small, has 
been developed to a point where a rea- 
sonable position in our economy can be 
maintained, irrespective of any known 
competitive force, it may be considered a 
sound industry. There is little doubt that 
some portion of the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry as it exists today has attained this 
firm competitive position in the use field 
of rubber hydrocarbons. It is doubtful, 
however, if the industry as a whole has 
attained the position which would satisfy 
the minimum requirements of use set forth 
in the Rubber Act of 1948 as necessary for 
national security requirements. Industry 
representatives confirm this doubt, as indi- 
cated in the reports submitted by the rub- 
ber industry and petroleum-chemical in- 
dustry advisory committees. 

National security considerations may re- 
strict the free use of synthetic rubber fa- 
cilities after disposal. The degree to which 
security requirements or restrictions on 
the use of facilities may either increase 
or decrease the value of the facilities 
for use by private enterprise cannot be 
accurately determined in advance. 

National security considerations have 
dominated the thinking in the development 
of the disposal program. Since it is im- 
possible to forecast the requirements of 
national security over the reasonable life 
of a facility, it is impracticable to rely 
upon the commonly accepted economic ap- 
proach, predicated upon the profit incen- 
tive, in determining the value of the fa- 
cilities for the purpose of disposal. 

Nor is it possible, under such circum- 
stances, to appraise from the operation of 
normal economic forces the extent to 
which private enterprise might invest in 
a Government-owned facilities on a basis 
comparable to the cost of new facilities, 
if the Government facilities were avail- 
able without any security restraints. The 
worth of the facilities, however, should 
not be “written off” because of unpredict- 
able effects of security restrictions, nor 
because of the newness of the industry. 
The existence of this new industry as- 


sures rubber fabricators in the United 
States of adequate and available supplies 
of a basic raw material of uniform quality. 
Development of the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry has contributed to the stabiliza- 
tion of rubber prices, and also has made 
possible, in many instances, better end- 
products than formerly were produced. 
These advantages to the rubber fabricat- 
ing industry must be given due considera- 
tion in evaluating the rubber-producing 
facilities. 

Any disposal program must embody 
safeguards against windfalls flowing to 
the purchasers of the facilities and, at the 
same time, provide a method of purchase 
that will not involve the assumption of 
extraordinary risks. These two objectives 
may be accomplished by: 

(1) the sale of the facilities at their 
fair value, determined upon the basis of 
physical appraisal, which will assume the 
highest and best use, subject to adjust- 
ments necessary to reflect conditions pe- 
culiar to each respective facility; 

(2) the purchase of a facility by mak- 
ing a reasonable down payment and assum- 
ing an obligation to pay the remainder 
of the fair value purchase price on a basis 
which will be directly related to the actual 
functional use obtained from such facility 
—with certain prescribed conditions with 
respect to minimum payments, continuity 
of operation, the right of reversion, the 
right of recapture, etc. 

It is vital to the success of this disposal 
program that earlier purchasers of facili- 
ties for the production of synthetic rubber 
be assured that the terms and conditions 
of subsequent disposals for similar use 
will be in accordance with the pattern of 
the disposal program as originally estab- 
lished so that all purchasers may be as- 
sured of equal treatment. The factors con- 
sidered in this section of the report present 
a basis for establishing such a pattern, 
within the framework of which disposal 
can be effected in the interests of Govern- 
ment and at the same time protect invest- 
ments which are made from time to time 
in acquiring the rubber-producing facili- 
ties. 

Research and Development 


The commercial acceptance of the new 
“cold rubber” which is indicated will in- 
evitably have an important bearing upon 
the long range outlook for the industry 
and accordingly must receive proper rec- 
ognition in the disposal of rubber-produc- 
ing facilities. 

The Government-owned synthetic rubber 
industry has been developed to its present 
state through an intensive research and 
development program conducted in col- 
laboration with a number of universities, 
industrial organizations, and nonprofit re- 
search institutions. The objective of these 
research activities was to discover, de- 
velop, and produce a synthetic rubber that 
would meet the requirements of the na- 
tional security in times of emergency. 

A complete exchange of technical infor- 
mation by means of reports and technical 
meetings has resulted in an unprecedented 
advance in synthetic rubber chemistry and 
technology, and is undoubtedly the im- 
portant contributing factor to the rapid 
growth and development of the synthetic 
rubber industry in the United States. An 
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outstanding achievement of this teamwork 
of American chemists and engineers is the 
development and production of low-tem- 
perature rubber, sometimes referred to as 
“cold rubber.” 

“Cold rubber” derives its name from the 
fact that it is produced under refrigerated 
conditions at near-freezing temperatures in 
contrast to the existing process by which 
standard GR-S (general-purpose synthetic 
rubber) is produced at temperatures in 
the order of 120° F. 

This new synthetic rubber polymerized 
at low temperatures has shown a substan- 
tial improvement over standard GR-S for 
use as a tire tread stock. New carbon 
blacks, especially adaptable to use in syn- 
thetic rubber, have been developed by the 
carbon black industry which further im- 
prove tread-wear performance. The com- 
bination of the new synthetic rubber and 
the new carbon blacks has resulted in tire 
treads which presently show a substantial 
improvement in wearing qualities over nat- 
ural rubber. 

The findings of industry substantially 
support the Government findings with re- 
spect to the improved quality of “cold 
rubber” over standard GR-S. A survey of 
industry indicated a demand for this new 
rubber which has resulted in the authori- 
zation of the installation of low-tempera- 
ture facilities to produce approximately 
200,000 long tons per year. These facili- 
ties will be in full production by the fall 
of 1949, 

A large proportion of the tires currently 
being tested by the National Military 
Establishment for extreme cold weather 
usage were made from rubber produced by 
the cold-rubber process. Development work 
on “cold rubber” to date has been lim- 
ited principally to evaluation for tire tread 
stock usage. This work is currently being 
extended into the tire carcass stock field as 
well as other fields of general use for 
which naturai rubber is adaptable. 

Many of the contributions to the tech- 
nological advancement of the industry 
have been made through the operation of 


the Government-owned pilot plant and 
laboratory facilitiés located in Akron, 
Ohio. These facilities should be main- 


tained for the foreseeable future under 
Government supervision to further effectu- 
ate the policy of the United States with 
respect to a technologically advanced rub- 
ber-producing industry. 


Availability of Technology 

As stated in the previous section, there 
has been a_ substantial development of 
technology, patented and otherwise, in the 
synthetic rubber field. Through its own 
activities and through arrangements with 
private industry and research organiza- 
tions, the Government presently possesses 
substantial rights in the developed tech- 
nology. 

The Government should make such 
rights available on an equitable and non- 
discriminatory basis for the operation of 
synthetic rubber-producing facilities, 
whether Government-constructed or other- 
wise, and for the further development and 
advancement of the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry. 

Disposal Authority 

The President should he authorized by 

the Congress to exercise, through such de- 
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partments, agencies, officers, Government 
corporations, or instrumentalities of the 
United States as he may designate, such 
powers, functions, duties, and authority 
as may be necessary for the implementa- 
tion of the disposal program. 


Negotiation and Transfer Period 

Within 30 days after its designation by 
the President, the disposal agency should 
publicly announce its readiness to receive 
proposals and proceed with negotiations 
for the sale or lease of the synthetic rub- 
ber-producing facilities. Consideration of 
proposals for these facilities should pro- 
ceed as rapidly as practicable, consistent 
with assuring full disclosure, subject to 
national security considerations, of perti- 
nent information to interested parties. Pro- 
posals for purchase may be given consid- 
eration before proposals for leasing of the 
same or other facilities. At a definite 
date to be announced by the disposal agen- 
cy, but not less than six months after the 
agency has announced its readiness to -re- 
ceive proposals, possession of all facilities 
for which negotiations have been com- 
pleted shall be granted. 

The entire period of time covered in the 
above procedure shall be termed “the first 
disposal period” under this program. The 
sale or lease of any property not disposed 
of within “the first disposal period” may 
be subsequently undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, but shall be within the pattern of 
the disposal plan if sold for the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber. 


Fair Value 

As a principle of the disposal program it 
has been stated that all facilities should 
be sold at a “fair value.” Fair value should 
assume highest and best use, adjusted to 
reflect conditions peculiar to each respec- 
tive facility. It should be developed by a 
physical appraisal directed to the deter- 
mination of the replacement cost. Such an 
appraisal should be made by a competent 
engineering organization thoroughly versed 
in the art of the industry. Conditions pe- 
culiar to a given facility would include 
such items as depreciation as reflected by 
the actual physical state of the property, 
obsolescence, economic effects of location, 
process factors, availability of feedstocks, 
and operating costs. 

Since the conditions which influence a 
fair value determination are subject to hu- 
man equation, the development of the fair 
value of a facility on the foregoing basis 
does not necessarily presage a fixed and 
inflexible finding. It does, however, afford 
a standard against which independent in- 
terpretations of the effect of these factors 
may be measured. It may be anticipated 
that negotiations will lead to reconciliation 
of differing views and that substantial 
agreement upon fair value will be attained 
within the established disposal pattern. 


Terms of Sale 


Four possible types of sales contracts 
are considered in the report. While a pro- 
posed functional-use contract is discussed 
at considerable length because of its com- 
plexity, this detailed statement should not 
be taken to indicate preference for this 
particular proposal. 

From the standpoint of Government, 
payment in cash or a commitment to pay 





a sum certain over a future period of time 
would represent the most satisfactory 


form of settlement. Sales of this char- 
acter should be encouraged by the nego- 
tiating agency. 

The Government may not find pur- 
chasers ready and willing to make such a 
fixed investment in the rubber-producing 
facilities. In order to compensate for un- 
usual risks which may be envisioned in the 
purchase of a facility at its fair value, de- 
termined as provided in this report, a pur- 
chaser should be enabled to acquire a fa- 
cility upon terms which will give reason- 
able assurance against such risks. This 
can be accomplished through the medium 
of a reasonable down payment and the 
assumption of a conditional obligation to 
pav a given number of installments on a 
basis directly related to the purchase price 
and to the actual functional use obtained 
from such facility over a given period of 
time. 

The following formula will establish the 
amounts of the installments to be paid an- 
nually upon the basis of functional use, 
assuming a down payment of 20 percent 
at date of settlement, with additional pay- 
ments made annually over a 10-year peri- 
od, and operation of the facilities at 85 
percent of rated production capacity : 

(1) Divide the purchase price less the 
20 percent down payment into 10 equal 
amounts, the quotient to be the “theoretical 
annual installment” requisite to arriving at 
a “rate per unit” to be used in determining 
the actual purchase price. 

(2) Divide the “theoretical annual pay- 
ment” by 85 percent of the “rated pro- 
duction capacity” of the facility to estab- 
lish a “rate per unit.” 

(3) Multiply the “rate per unit” by the 
number of units produced during the an- 
nual period, the product of this multipli- 
cation to be the actual annual payment 
made. 

The sum total of these annual payments 
plus the down payment will aggregate the 
predetermined fair value purchase price, 
provided the facility is operated at an av- 
erage rate of 85 percent of its rated pro- 
duction capacity during the 10-year period. 

If, however, the facility is operated at 
an average rate less than 85 percent of its 
rated production capacity or at an average 
rate in excess of 85 percent of its rated 
production capacity during the 10-year 
period, the Government will receive less or 
more, as the case may be, than the original 
predetermined fair value purchase price. 
Eighty-five percent of rated production ca- 
pacity is a satisfactory operating level, and 
by use of such a factor in determining 
the rate-per-unit payment the Government 
is assured of receiving the agreed-upon 
fair value purchase price, if the purchaser 
is able to operate at a satisfactory level 
during the payment period. 

Annual payments shall not, however, be 
less than would be made if units of the 
facility were operated at 50 percent of 
rated production capacity. Failure to make 
such payments shall constitute default, and 
all default clauses hereafter stated shall 
apply. 

In the event that a purchaser wishes to 
use a portion (or all) of a facility (origi- 
nally purchased under the functional-use 
plan for the production of synthetic rub- 
ber) for purposes other than synthetic rub- 
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ber production, he shall negotiate an appro- 
priate payment for facilities used for such 
other purposes. : 

All annual installment payments shall 
include interest which reflects the cost of 
borrowing by the Government on the ef- 
fective date of the purchase contract. 

Whenever: the purchaser encounters eco= 
nomic difficulties in continuing the opera- 
tion of a facility, the purchaser shall have 
the right to discontinue operations and, by 
written notification to the Government, to 
obtain the suspension of installment pay- 
ments during such a period or periods, ex- 
cept that the suspensions shall not be for 
more than a total of 18 calendar months. 
In the event of any such suspensions the 
life of the contract shall be extended in 
direct relation to the duration of these 
suspensions. 

During any suspension period or periods 
the purchaser shall maintain the facilities, 
at the purchaser’s expense, in a condition 
satisfactory to the Government. Failure to 
maintain the facility in this condition or 
to resume operations and installment pay- 
ments after the expiration of 18 calendar 
months shall constitute default by the pur- 
chaser, who shall forthwith surrender pos- 
session of the facility to the Government, 
and any such event shall further constitute 
a relinquishment by the purchaser of all 
payments theretofore made under the pur- 
chase contract. 

In the event of default the purchaser 


shall surrender the facility to the Govern-* 


ment in the condition in which it existed 
when possession was acquired under the 
purchase contract (normal wear and tear 
excepted) or, at the election of Govern- 
ment, the facilities may be repossessed in 
whole or in part as then constituted and 
the Government shall reimburse the pur- 
chaser for the fair value of any capital 
improvements retained and shall have the 
right to use such improvements and to 
convey such right to any subsequent pur- 
chaser. 

Upon payment of all instalments re- 
quired under the purchase contract, the in- 
terest of Government in the facilities shall 
vest in the purchaser and the Government 
shall thereupon execute and deliver, with- 
out representation or warranty, any in- 
struments necessary to convey such in- 
terest. 

Sales of facilities for a sum certain 
over a future period of time also may be 
made on a basis by which annual payments 
are related to production through use of a 
formula similar to that set forth in this 
section. 


Terms of Lease 


The leasing of facilities to private oper- 
ators may be necessary as a temporary ex- 
pedient. Such leases may facilitate termi- 
nation of Government operation and pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber, but do not 
constitute disposal or terminate the re- 
sponsibility of Government with respect to 
the obligations of ownership. 

Under a lease agreement the Govern- 
ment continues in the position of landlord. 
As a lessor, it must supervise policies with 
respect to the maintenance of the facilities 
and be prepared to authorize and finance 
alterations for process improvements in 
order to assure technological advancement. 
The Government, to justify expenditures 
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for such alterations, may require the dis- 
closure by the lessee of valuable technical 
information which otherwise would remain 
confidential. The leasing of facilities for 
the purpose of producing synthetic rubber 
should be encouraged only when it cannot 
reasonably be expected that disposal can 
be effected by sale. 

Leases should be at less advantageous 
terms to the lessee than terms of sale, and 
lease agreements should contain appropri- 
ate termination rights vested in the Gov- 
ernment to permit the sale of the facility 
during the life of the agreement upon rea- 
sonable notice to the lessee. Such lease 
agreements should not contemplate the ap- 
plication of rental payments upon the pur- 
chase price of the facility in the event pur- 
chase is subsequently negotiated. 

All leases of rubber-producing facilities 
necessary to the security requirements of 
the United States should contain appropri- 
ate security restrictions to assure the avail- 
ability of the facility in the event of an 
emergency, together with adequate mainte- 
nance and default clauses, and any other 
provisions necessary to provide for the 
return of the facility in satisfactory oper- 
ating condition. 

Facilities may be leased on terms un- 
related to those established for lease of 
facilities employed in the production of 
synthetic rubber, with the stipulation that 
such facilities shall not be used for the 
production of synthetic rubber. 


Assured Usage 


The termination of all regulations re- 
quiring mandatory use of synthetic rubber 
whenever consistent with national security 
is set forth in the Rubber Act of 1948 as 
the policy of the United States. The Act 
also requires, however, that an industry 
be maintained capable of supplying syn- 
thetic rubber for essential civilian and 
military needs in times of emergency. 

The requirements of national security 
may make it necessary to authorize the im- 
position of controls regulating the use of 
synthetic rubber during and after the dis- 
posal period. The President should be em- 
powered to implement the continued usage 
of synthetic rubber insofar as controls may 
be necessary. Information with respect to 
any such controls should be available to 
prospective purchasers of the rubber-pro- 
ducing facilities. 


Government Manufacture of Synthetic 


Rubber 


The Government should, after the trans- 
fer of facilities has begun, progressively 
cease the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
substantially in relation to the quantity 
produced by private industry. 

To insure a continuous and adequate 
supply, the Government shall, however, 
provide synthetic rubber for mandatory 
requirements and to the extent practicable 
for voluntary requirements whenever the 
demand cannot be met by the facilities 
transferred, but the Government shall not 
have any obligation to resume the opera- 
tion of facilities previously shut down to 
supply voluntary requirements. 

As each plant is sold the amount of rub- 
ber or component materials produced by 
the Government should decrease in sub- 
stantial relation to the amount produced 
by private industry. When the total re- 


quirements can be obtained from private 
industry, the Government should then 
cease entirely its production of synthetic 
rubber. 

The Government’s right to produce rub- 
per in amounts necessary to permit com- 
pliance with any required use, if sufficient 
rubber is not available from private sup- 
pliers, or in periods of national emergency 
as subsequently enacted by the Congress, 
or determined and announced by the Presi- 
dent, shall not be limited. 


Retained Capacity 


One of the basic principles which must 
be observed in a disposal program is the 
necessity for Government to protect the 
interests of small consumers of synthetic 
rubber who might otherwise be placed at 
a competitive disadvantage if a few of 
their major competitors are the sole pur- 
chasers of Government-owned facilities 
and become their only sources of supply. 

When the synthetic rubber industry is 
completely integrated with our free com- 
petitive economy it is assumed that sup- 
plies of synthetic rubber will be developed 
for which markets will be sought on a 
highly competitive basis, thus affording to 
small consumers protection compatible with 
their position in a free competitive society. 
However, this condition will not neces- 
sarily obtain immediately after “the first 
disposal period” in which the present Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities are sold to pri- 
vate enterprise. Conceivably such protec- 
tion can be afforded by manufacturers who 
are not now users of the industry’s product 
entering the industry as suppliers, or by 
combinations of small users purchasing 
facilities to provide their own supplies. 
The disposal agency should encourage sales 
of Government facilities with these ob- 
jectives in view. 

The sale of synthetic rubber an a price 
basis equitable to all users by the Govern- 
ment during Government ownership and 
manufacture of synthetic rubber has pre- 
vented any competitive disadvantage. A 
partial continuance of Government opera- 
tion during the disposal program can simi- 
larly be used to offset inequities. Follow- 
ing the cessation of Government operation 
and as long as controls are in force mak- 
ing the use of synthetic rubber mandatory, 
it will be necessary to assure the avail- 
ability of synthetic rubber at equitable 
prices to small users. 

To provide such assurance, the rubber- 
producing facilities may, at the discretion 
of the Government, be sold or leased sub- 
ject to the condition that a given percent* 
age of the “rated production capacity” 
shall be retained over a stated period of 
time to produce for sale at the direction 
of the Government. Such plant capacity 
should be known as “retained capacity” 
and, while stated as a percentage of the 
“rated production capacity” of the facility, 
shall mean that the material thereby made 
available will be the number of tons that 
such percentage represents of the “rated 
production capacity” irrespective of the 
rate of operation of the facility. 

Under the present Government regula- 
tions with respect «to the enforced use of 
synthetic rubber, it is indicated that a “re- 
tained capacity” of approximately 15 per- 
cent of the “rated production capacity” of 
each end product rubber-producing facility 








would enable the Government to make 
available sufficient rubber to protect the 
small users after the Government has 
ceased the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber. 

It is contemplated that small consumers 
will make their own arrangements with 
private producers to obtain synthetic rub- 
ber for mandatory use, but if they are 
unable to do so, the Government should 
be authorized to intervene and upon rea- 
sonable notice to the producer direct the 
delivery to consumers of such materials 
from the “retained capacity” at a price 
which the Government considers to be 
fair and equitable on the basis of all rele- 
vant factors. 


Maintenance of Standby Facilities 


The Rubber Act of 1948 provides that 
synthetic rubber-producing facilities “hav- 
ing a rated production capacity of not less 
than 600,000 long tons per annum of gen- 
eral-purpose synthetic rubber and 65,000 
long tons of special-purpose synthetic rub- 
ber” shall be maintained in operation or 
in adequate standby at all times. The law 
also provides that at least 45,000 long tons 
of the special-purpose rubber requirement 
shall be of a type suitable for use in pneu- 
matic inner tubes. 


_ The “rated production capacity” of the 
Government-owned facilities and designa- 
tion of the facilities which shall constitute 
the plant capacity required for national 
security should be determined in advance 
of the initiation of negotiations under the 
disposal program. The basic facilities 
should include at least one alcohol buta- 
diene plant. 


Facilities which constitute the plant ca- 
pacity required for national security and 
not sold to private industry should be 
maintained by the Government in such 
condition that in the event of a national 
emergency the facilities may be reactivated 
within a minimum time. 


The cost of maintaining such a standby 
program may be paid by the Government 
from such sums as Congress from time to 
time may appropriate, but these costs 
should not be used as an element in deter- 
mining the price at which any rubber pro- 
duced by the Government will be sold. 





Publishing New Rubber Journal 


Publication of “Rubber India,” the of- 
ficial journal of the Indian Rubber In- 
dustries Association, has been started at 
7 Homiji St., Fort, Bombay 1, India. 
K. M. Philip is editor of the new journal 
which will be published every other 
month. The first issue of the new jour- 
nal, datelined January, 1949, contains 
articles on “The Moulding of Rubber 
and Mould Design,” by F. Zinsenheim, 
“The Past and Future of Latex Trade,” 
by P. P. Cherian, and “Utility of Re- 
claimed Rubber,” by P. R. Narayanan. 
An article describing the formation and 
function of the Indian Rubber Industries 
Association is also included. According 
to an item in the isste, there are over 
200 rubber manufacturers in India, with 
most of them devoted to the production 
of toy balloons. 
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Life Preserver Sports Jacket 


Neptune Specialties, Inc., 190 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., has placed a 
sports jacket of lightweight fabric with 
a built-in Vinylite plastic life preserver 
upon the market. Designed for motorboat 
and sailboat enthusiasts, fishermen and 





other marine use, the hidden life preserver 
can be quickly inflated in an emergency. 
The preserver is inflated by mouth by 
turning a valve cap on the left side of the 
collar and blowing into the action valve. 
The preserver extends from either side of 
the chest around the neck. A drawstring 
around the waist keeps the jacket fitting 
tightly when used in the water and the 
wearer’s body, shoulders and head are kept 
from being submerged. 


Reports U. S, Rubber Progress 


The business outlook for 1949 is favor- 
able, and on the basis of this outlook the 
U. S. Rubber Co. expects to continue a 
liberal dividend policy, Herbert E. Smith, 
chairman, told stockholders at the annual 
meeting held on April 19. Mr. Smith re- 
ported that sales in the first quarter were 
off 7% from the corresponding period of 
1948, but that they had showed improve- 
ment in February and March after a sharp 
drop in January. Sales for the first 3 
months of 1949 were approximately $121,- 
500,000. At the meeting it was voted to 
increase the number of directors from 18 
to 19. This action was taken to permit the 
re-election of Lucius D. Tompkins, who 
resigned on December 31, 1948, so that 
vice-president Arthur Surkamp could be 
elected a director on January 1, 1949. All 
directors were re-elected. 


The American Zinc Sales Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, which recently settled a long- 
term strike with its plant workers, has an- 
nounced that it is again in a position to 
make prompt carload and less carload ship- 
ments of both American Process lead free 
and 35% leaded zine oxides. According to 
the company, the only issue involved in 
the strike was the company’s insistence that 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers comply with the Taft- 
Hartley Act by signing non-communist 
affidavits. 


REPORT ON (948 MEETING OF 
ISO COMMITTEE ON RUBBER 





The International Organization for 
Standardization (ISO) Technical Com- 
mittee 45 on Rubber held a meeting in 
London, England, on June 28 and 29, 
1948. The official report of this meet- 
ing was recently received by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 
through whose cooperation the follow- 
ing is presented: 

Representatives from Australia, 
France, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom and 
the United States were present at the 
London meeting. American representa- 
tives were Dr. L. A. Wood (Bureau of 
Standards) and H. G. Bimmerman (Du 
Pont). Mr. Bimmerman is very active in 
the work of A.S.T.M. Committee D-11 
on Rubber and is chairman of Subcom- 
mittee XXII on Cellular Rubbers. 

ISO Technical Committee 45 on Rub- 
ber Products was set up in February, 
1938, and one meeting was held in Lon- 
don in May of that year. The meeting 
in 1948 was the first one which had been 
held since that time. 

The program of the meeting covered 
hardness, tension, stress-strain, abra- 
sion, and tear resistance testing. Al- 
though complete agreement was not 
reached on any of the testing methods 
under consideration, progress was made 
and it may be expected that the next 
meeting will be productive of refined 
testing procedures. The standardization 
of these basic rubber tests should result 
in better understanding of rubber litera- 
ture by rubber technologists throughout 
the world. 

The next meeting of the committee 
will probably be held in Holland about 
the middle of 1949. Several of the 
members of the committee expressed a 
desire to hold a future meeting in the 
United States, probably during the 
annual A.S.T.M. meeting so that the 
delegates would have an opportunity to 
attend both meetings. j 


Okonite Names New Executives 


Three new vice-presidents of the 
Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., were appointed 
by the Board of Directors at their regular 
meeting on April 19. The new vice-presi- 
dents are: I. W. Borda, associated with 
the company since 1924, who will continue 
as manager of the Pacific Coast District; 
W. R. Van Steenburgh, who joined the 
company in 1917, and who will continue 
as manager of the North-East Sales Dis- 
trict, and Stephen A. Wilson, associated 
with the company since 1936, who will also 
continue to serve in the capacity of secre- 
tary and general counsel. 


Goodrich Closes July 4 to II 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. has an- 
nounced that its Akron plants will be 
closed from July 4 to 11 to permit plant 
maintenance and emergency work. Ad- 
ditional summer plant closings will be 
announced in our next issue. 
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SOCTEX DEPOT IN BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, PUT INTO OPERATION BY LATEX DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 





Latex Distributors, Inc., of New York and Baltimore, Md., distributors in the United States of Socfin’s “Soctex” centrifuged 

latex and “special purpose” natural rubbers, recently opened their new plant and laboratory at 1075 Hull St. in Baltimore. Some 

views of the new plant are depicted in the above photographs. TOP LEFT: General view of the new depot. TOP RIGHT: Two 

of the steel handling tanks in the interior of the plant. BOTTOM LEFT: Another view of the general interior; open door in back- 

ground is railroad tank car loading area; BOTTOM RIGHT: General view of the well-equipped laboratory. Sales offices of the 
company are now located at the Baltimore depot. 








Polson’s 40th Anniversary 


Polson Rubber Co., Garrettsville, 
Ohio, will celebrate its fortieth anni- 
versary this year. Harry B. Polson, 


chairman of the board, founded the com- 


pany with his late brother, Charles A. — 


Polson, in Kansas City, Mo., in 1909. 
In 1917 the plant was moved to Cleve- 
land, and in 1923 to Garrettsville. For 
the past 26 years the company’s primary 
activity has been in the manufacture of 
inner tubes. During the war, the com- 
pany was the largest single supplier of 
replacement tubes for the armed serv- 
ices. W. J. Frisby, formerly associated 
with B. F. Goodrich, is president of the 
company, J. W. McConnell is secretary 
and F. H. Blum is treasurer. 


Rubber Development Co, Formed 


The Rubber Development Co. was re- 
cently formed at Kent, Ohio, for the man- 
ufacture of specialty molded mechanical 
goods, metal bonding, low durometer -ex- 
trusions. and lathe cut washers. Richard 
P. Ryan, formerly chief chemist of the 
Moldex Rubber & Plastics Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Penna., is president and general man- 
ager of the new organization. The com- 
pany employs approximately 10 persons. 
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Leaves American Hard Rubber Co, 


Albert V. Bristol, associated with the 
American Hard Rubber Co. since 1915, re- 
cently retired as senior vice-president of 
the company. Three other company ex- 
ecutives have also retired in recent weeks, 
including Robert Harry, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, who joined the company 
in 1900; Herman J. Schelhammer, assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing, whose service dated to 1918, 
and O. B. Carson, manager of sales pro- 
motion who joined the company in 1919, 
Mr. Bristol continues as a director of the 
company. 


Form Sperry Rubber & Plastic Co, 


The Sperry Rubber and Plastic Co., 
Brookville, Ind., was recently organized. 
The firm expects to enter into production 
of extruded rubber and plastic products in 
a new factory occupying over 35,000 square 
feet by June 1. The company is headed 
by Pierce Sperry, formerly associated with 
the Johnson Rubber Cu., Middlefield, Ohio. 
Products which the company manufactures 
w'll find use in refrigerators, radios, auto- 
mobiles, washing machines and other ap- 
pliances. 


SinValastic Silk Screen Inks 


Sinclair & Valentine Co., New York 27, 
N. Y., has announced the development of 
a new line of SinValastic Silk Screen 
Process Inks. These inks are designed for 
the silk screen processing of most kinds 
of porous and elastic rubber surfaces, and 
may also be used on certain types of pre- 
vulcanized rubber. The company states that 
these inks actually fuse and become part 
of the rubber on which they are screened. 
They will stretch without cracking or chip- 
ping. The silk screen process application 
lends itself to a diversified range of prod- 
ucts and is practical for short runs and 
odd shaped objects. 


Dedicate Firestone Library 


The new $6,000,000 Harvey S. Firestone 
Memorial Library at Princeton University 
was dedicated at Princeton, N. J., on April 
30. The six-story Gothic structure was be- 
gun in January, 1946, and was opened last 
September. It was officially placed at the 
disposal of scholars and students at the 
dedication ceremonies. All five sons of the 
late Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., all of them 
graduates of the University, were present 
at the dedication. 
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Norman C. Naytor and Wiiiam H. 
Fenre have been elected vice-presidents of 
the Union Asbestos and Rubber Co. Mr. 
Nayior and Epwarp E, Hoxin have been 
elected directors of the company. 

Auten H. OrrMan, vice-president and 
controller of the American Hard Rubber 
Co. has been elected a director of the 
company. 

LieweELLyn S. Howe, formerly associ- 
ated with the Chemical Division of Orr & 
Sembower, Inc., Reading, Penn., as direc- 
tor of chemical and mechanical engineer- 
ing activities, has joined the Chemical Di- 
vision of the Glenn L. Martin Co., Paines- 
ville, Ohio, as director of engineering. 





F. E. Lacey, associated with Swift & 
Co. since’ 1926, and head of the Industrial 
Oil Department since 1944, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the company’s Tech- 
nical Products Plant at Hammond, Ind. 





T. W. SirtnH, Jr., general manager of 
the Sun Rubber Co., has been named chair- 
man of the Barberton, Ohio, Community 
Chest Campaign in 1949 for the raising of 
funds for 1950. 





Henry Hoe, foreman of the labora- 
tory mill room of the Hood Rubber Co. 
at Watertown, Mass., who joined the com- 
pany three years after it was founded, was 
recently presented a watch by the com- 
pany to commemorate: fifty years of 
service, 





Josepn F. Hurtcuinson, sales engineer 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, was one of ten young executives 
to be awarded an Alfred P. Sloan Fellow- 
ship at M.I.T. for the study of problems 
of industrial administration. 





James T. Daty, long associated with the 
insulated wire field, has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Plastic Wire 
and Cable Corp., Jewett City, Conn. 

Eart W. Bennett, chairman of the 
finance committee of the Dow Chemical 
Coy has been elected chairman of the 
board of the company, succeeding the late 
Dr. Wittarp H. Dow. At the same time, 
Letanp I. Doan, former director of sales, 
was elected president of the company. 


Ep G. Driscott, formerly associated 
with the General Cable Co., at Rome, 
N. Y,, has joined the Habirshaw Wire & 
Cable Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


-- 


Dr. Wititam H. Lycan, formerly ex- 
ecutive director of research for the Paint 
Division of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
has been appointed director of research 
fer Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
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Epcar T. ADAMs, Jr., assistant vice- 
president of the People’s National Bank 
and Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Penna., has 
been elected a member of the board of the 
Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, Ohio. 
KenNeEtTH L. Frost was elected a director 
and treasurer of the company. 

Joun O'’NEIL, treasurer of the General 
Tire & Rubber Co., has been named a 
member of the board of directors, succeed- 
ing Dan A. KimBaLt who resigned his 
connections with the firm recently to ac- 
cept appointment as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Air. 

Ropert L. Moore, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of research and develop- 
ment for the Robbins Tire and Rubber 
Co., Tuscumbia, Ala., has been named di- 
rector of research and product develop- 
ment for the United States Asbestos Di- 
vision, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., at Man- 
heim, Penna. 

MattuHew S. Fox, a partner in Charles 
Slaughter & Co., New York, has been 
elected vice-president of the Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., New York, to head the 
Rubber Group for a one year term. 

RicHarp J. KeTTerer, formerly with the 
Union Process Co., Akron, has joined the 
Edmont Manufacturing Co., Coshocton, 
Ohio, for development work in the field 
of coated fabric gloves. 





Paut J. Wetsx, formerly associated 
with the B. F. Goodrich Co., recently 
joined E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Penna., to do research on resins for 
textile applications. 

Tuomas F. O’Net, a director of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
elected board vice-chairman of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 

W. A. TERWILLIGER, associated with the 
National Lead Co. since 1919, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Pigment Division 
of the Atlantic Branch of the company, 
succeeding Witt1AM F. Hurtey who re- 
tired recently. 





FRANK Pures, chairman and founder 
of the Phillips Petroleum Co., has retired 
from active management of the company 
with the title of honorary director and 
chairman. 

M. W. SLEDGE, associated with Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. since 1935, has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
Belting Sales Department of the company. 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., was re- 
cently elected president of United Service 
Organizations, Inc. 


Harry W. JuLian, member of the board 
of directors of the Better Ball Co., Pal- 
myra, Penna., has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales for the com- 
pany. 

L. S. Verve, formerly technical sales 
representative for the Enjay Co., Inc., op- 
erating out of Akron, has joined the Arm- 
strong Tire & Rubber Co. in Natchez, 
Miss. 

Harry M, Frecxer, formerly assistant 
development manager of the Mechanical 
Goods Division of the U. S. Rubber Co., 
at Passaic, N. J., has been named devel- 
opment manager. 

Newett A. Perry, Jr., of the Ther- 
moid Co., was recently elected chairman 
of the Trenton Section of the American 
Chemical Society, succeeding Cart W. 
Virctn of the Vulcanized Rubber & Plas- 
tics Co. 

Witu1AmM W. Lone, formerly associated 
with the Swan Rubber Co., is now with 
the Indianapolis, Ind., plant of the Rich- 
ardson Co. as rubber chemist. 

Harotp A. Morton, president of Rub- 
ber-Latex Products, Inc., Akron, has been 
nominated for an alumni trusteeship at 
Clark University in Worcester, Mass. He 
is a graduate of the Class of 1912. 

Epwarp L. LocKMAN, associated with 
the U. S. Rubber Co. since 1934, has been 
named manager of tank lining and roll 
covering sales in the mechanical goods 
division. 





H. F. WAKEFIELD, development engineer, 
sales department, Bakelite Corp., Bound 
Brook, N. J., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the newly-created advisory com- 
mittee of the ACS News Service. 

WiLtarp W. Wericut, formerly New 
England regional manager for the Sun 
Oil Co., has been named general sales man- 
ager of the company with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Cable Plant Opening Set 


Production is scheduled to begin in June 
at the new Kaiser aluminum rod, bar, wire 
and cable plant at Newark, Ohio, accord- 
ing to D. A. Rhoades, vice-president and 
general manager of the Permanente Metals 
Corp., which will operate the plant. The 
completed factory will have an annual 
capacity of over 100,000,000 pounds of 
electrical wire and conductor material and 
will employ about 600. 


Expand Tubeless Tire Production 


The Tuscaloosa, Ala., and Miami, Okla., 
plants of the B. F. Goodrich Co. have 
started volume production of the new 
puncture-sealing tubeless tire. Production 
had previously been limited to the main 
plant in Akron, Ohio. Plans are under 
way for the production of the tubeless 
tire at other company plants, with an in- 
stallation at Oaks, Penna., probably next 
in line. 
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Kenflex Resinous Hydrocarbon 


Kenrich Corp., 120 Wall St. New York 
5, N. Y., has introduced a new type of 
synthetic resinous hydrocarbon of unusual 
stability and extremely low electrical loss. 
It is produced by catalytic condensation of 
specific alkyl naphthalenes followed by 
purification and high vacuum distillation. 
Offered under the trade-name Kenflex, sev- 
eral grades are presently available. Ken- 
flex A is derived from dimethyl naph- 
thalenes. It has a drop melting point of 
about 160° F., a viscosity of approximately 
300 centistokes at 210° F., an initial boil- 
ing point in excess of 400° F. at 2 mm., 
and a dielectric dissipation factor of about 
0.0025 at 212° F. Allied materials of dif- 
ferent viscosities and melting points can be 
made by selection of the proper alkyl cyclo- 
alkyl substituents. Kenflex B, for example, 
possesses characteristics respectively of 
about 80° F., 60 centistokes, over 400° F. 
at 2 mm., and 0.005. Kenflex is recom- 
mended for vinyl insulated wire, electrical 
cable filling, plotting and caulking com- 
pounds, rigid vinyl moldings, adhesive and 
sealing compounds, etc. The material is 
being made under arrangement with So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., who initiated 
the development and is seeking patent 
protection. 


Thiokol Corp. Reports Progress 


According to an announcement made at 
the recent annual meeting of the Thiokol 
Corporation, the project on solid fuels 
which the company has under contract with 
the U. S. Army is being transferred from 
Elkton, Md., to the Redstone Arsenal at 
Huntsville, Alabama, where a rocket ar- 
senal is being established. This move was 
said to assure permanent operation and 
will strengthen the company’s position in 
this field of research and development. It 
was also reported that Thiokol is carrying 
on a research program for the U. S. Army 
Engineers in oil resisting rubbers to per- 
form at extremely low temperatures. This 
program has been increased over last year 
and will run until January, 1950. In the 
industrial field several new developments 
were mentioned at the meeting. A con- 
ducting putty for micro-wave equipment in 
television has been developed and is now 
being marketed. Base materials for special 
protective coatings were said to show ex- 
cellent promise. 


Represent Golden Bear Oil Co. 


Golden Bear Oil Co., of Los Angeles, 
Calif., has announced the appointment of 
H. M. Royal, Inc., as sales agent for its 
petroleum products in the Trenton, N. J., 
area, and of the Wetherbee Chemical Co. 
in the Buffalo, N. Y., area. D. C. Maddy, 
of the Harwick Standard Chemical Co., is 
sales agent for the West Coast. Opera- 
tions at the Oildale, Calif., refinery of the 
company are being expanded to produce 
the chemically identifiable components of 
high boiling petroleum fractions now avail- 
able on the market as rubber compounding 
ingredients. This program is under the 
direction of Dr. Fritz Rostler, director of 
research and development. 
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“Jo Doe” Velon Raincoats 


Dry comfort and smart styling are com- 
bined in the “Jo Doe” raincoats manu- 
factured by the Dickey Manufacturing Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. Made of Velon, product of 





the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., the coat 
is sold with three vials of waterproof ink 
for autographing, initialing and writing 
of remarks or slogans that suit the own- 
er’s fancy. The coat, as illustrated here- 
with, is available in three colors. 


Bizonal Rubber Production in 1948 


According to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, production of rubber goods in 
the British and U. S. zones of Germany 
in 1948 totaled 135,000 tons, which was 
75% more than in 1947. The output 
of motor vehicle tires was 2,000,000 in 
1948 compared with 1,000,000 in 1947, 
and of bicycle tires, 8,500,000 compared 
with 4,000,000 in the previous: year. It 
is contemplated that production of motor 
vehicle tires will be increased to 250,000 
units monthly, which will be sufficient to 
cover the demand for private cars and 
small buses, and that the output of bicy- 
cle tires will be stepped up to 1,100,000 
or 1,200,000 monthly, sufficient to meet 
current needs. Approximately 85% of 
the German rubber manufacturing indus- 
tries are in the Western Zones. Removal 
of the customs duty on rubber tires and 
better utilization of manufacturing facili- 
ties allowed a price reduction for tires 
o* approximately 10% in the latter part 
of 1948 despite higher textile prices. 


Polyethylene Bags for Black 


Witco Chemical Co., New York 17, 
N. Y., has developed a new method for 
the packaging and shipment of carbon 
black in bags through the use of poly- 
ethylene bags which are tied with  poly- 
ethylene cord. The polyethylene sheeting 
used in producing these bags is .003 gauge. 
According to the company, the bag offers 
an advantage in that in preparing the rub- 
ber mix, the bag and its contents can be 
thrown into the Banbury where, at a tem- 
perature of 200° F., the polyethylene dis- 
‘integrates and completely disappears. The 
bags are waterproof and weigh approxi- 
mately 3 ounces each. The packaging may 
be either in 25 pound or 50 pound bags, 
net weight. 


Named General Superintendent 


Michael L. Bayer, associated with the 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, for the past 19 years, most recently 
as superintendent of the curing division, 
has been named general plant superinten- 
dent. Mr. Bayer’s new responsibilities 
cover operations of all manufacturing de- 
partments, the industrial engineering de- 
partment and the personnel department. Mr. 
Bayer first became associated with Mans- 
field in January, 1930. In October of that 
year, he registered as a student of chemi- 
cal engineering at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. He was enrolled in a cooperative 
course through which classroom work was 
combined with practical experience. He 
worked in the fabric testing laboratory at 
Mansfield and attended classes in Cincinnati 
on alternate months. His employment in 
the fabric laboratory was followed by as- 
signments in the development department, 
tire construction and other operations. Dur- 
ing the war he was superintendent of the 
fuel cell division, and when this was dis- 
continued he became superintendent of 
third shift production. He was later made 
superintendent of the curing division. 


Acquires Rubber Interests 


Paul F. H. Reichert, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Reichert Float & 
Manufacturing Co., Toledo, Ohio, has ac- 
quired all of the stock interest in the 
Toledo Industrial Rubber Co., also of 
Toledo, owned by Alexander R. Nazar, 
former president of the company. At the 
same time, Mr. Reichert also purchased 
the interest of Mr. Nazar in the Illinois 
Industrial Rubber Co., located at Ladd, 
Ill., which was founded by Mr. Nazar in 
1947 to serve the Chicago area. Continued 
operation of both plants on an expanded 
basis was indicated by Mr. Reichert. Jo- 
seph A. Wagner, until recently in charge 
of sales engineering for Miami Industries 
of Toledo, has been named general man- 
ager of both plants. Mr. Reichert is a na- 
tive Toledoan and was graduated from 
Ohio State University in 1930 with a de- 
gree in mechanical engineering. 


Yale Rubber in New Plant 


Yale Rubber Manufacturing Co. has an- 
nounced full scale operations at its new 
plant in Sandusky, Mich.» The company’s 
general offices have been transferred from 
Yale, Mich., to the new plant which was 
acquired about a year ago. With the con- 
struction of new warehouse and mixing 
buildings, the Yale company now has more 
than 60,000 square feet of floor space de- 
voted to the manufacture of molded rub- 
ber products and extruded and sheet goods 
products. Considerable new equipment has 
been installed including presses, Banbury 
mixer and calendering machines. Accord- 
ing to company officials, these new facili- 
ties more than double the firm’s previous 
molded goods capacity. Organized four 
years ago, Yale also maintains a sales of- 
fice and warehouse at 1433 Holden Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 
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Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 


. For 1948: Net income of $7,009,136, 
which is equal to $8.30 a share, and which 
compares with $8,480,513, or $10.05 a 
share, the year before. Balance sheet items 
as of December 31, 1948, revealed cur- 
rent assets of $31,603,268 and current lia- 
bilities of $10,521,892, against $31,400,246 
and $12,065,322, respectively, the year be- 
fore. 


Rome Cable Corporation 


Nine months to December 31: Net profit 
of $865,421, or $2.12 a common share, 
against $797,700, or $1.94 a share, for the 
similar period of 1947. Net profit for the 
* third quarter ending December 31, 1948, 
was $356,483, or 89 cents a share, against 
$243,437, or 59 cents a share, for the cor- 
responding period of 1947. 


Denman Tire & Rubber Co. 

For 1948: Net profit of $12,547, which 
is equal to 32 cents a preferred share, 
contrasted with $282,062, or $1.32 a share, 
in 1947. Net sales in 1948 amounted to 
2,131,019, against $3,734,522 the year be- 
fore, 


National Rubber Machinery Co, 


For 1948: Net profit of $285,624, which 
is equal to $1.85 per share, and which com- 
pares with $472,148, or $3.06 a share, in 
1947. Sales during 1948 amounted to $5,- 
086,177, against $6,127,006 the year before. 


1, B, Kleinert Rubber Co. 


For 1948: Net income of $354,682, 
which is equal to $2.22 a share, compared 
with $424,258, or $2.65 a share, in 1947, 
Sales for 1948 amounted to $8,743,235, 
against $8,173,463 the year before. 


Whitney Blake Co. 


For 1948: Net income of $10,759, which 
is equal to 5 cents a share, compared with 
$443,922, or $2.22 a share, the year before. 
,, Net sales during 1948 amounted to $4,564,- 
723, against $6,242,729 in 1947. 


Belden Manufacturing Co. 


First Quarter: Net profit of $157,301, 
which is equal to 49 cents a share, against 
$174,909, or 54 cents a share, for the cor- 
responding period of 1948. 


Asbestos Manufacturing Co. 


For 1948: Net loss of $107,619, com- 
pared with a net income of $63,651, or 10 
cents a share, in 1947. 


Collyer Insulated Wire Co. 


For 1948: Net income of $254,179, which 
is equal to $1,69 a share, against $270,682, 
or $1.80 a share, in the previous year. 
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U. S. Rubber Co, 


First Quarter: Net income of $3,375,- 
069, which is equal to $1.18 a share, com- 
pared with $4,601,164, or $1.87 a share, 
for the corresponding period of 1948. Con- 
solidated net sales for the first quarter 
were $121,510,511, against $130,536,932 for 
the first quarter of the preceding year. 


General Cable Corp. 


First Quarter: Net income of $785,845, 
which is equal to 40 cents a share, com- 
pared with $1,072,799, or 46 cents a share, 
in the same quarter of 1948. 


Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co, 


For 1948: Net profit of $1,363,923, 
which is equal to $2.60 a share, against 
$937,075, or $1.78 a share, the year before. 








Price-Fixing Draws Penalty 


Seven corporations and thirteen individ- 
uals accused of a price-fixing conspiracy 
in the shoe repair industry were recently 
fined a total of $44,250 in Federal Court, 
New York, after having changed their plea 
from innocent to no contest. Spokesmen 
for the Anti-Trust Division of the Justice 
Department said the prosecution had been 
started under the Anti-Trust Laws after 
veterans and others had found it impossible 
to gain entrance to the Metropolitan 
Leather and Findings Association. The de- 
fendant companies were members of the 
association. The following firms were fined 
$4,000 each: Catspaw Rubber ‘Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio; I. T. S. Co., Elyria, Ohio; 
Linen Thread Co., New York; O’Sullivan 
Rubber Co., Winchester, Va.; and the 
U. S. Leather Co., New York. 


Cooper Tire Cited by FTC 


The Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. and its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, the Cooper Corp., 
both of Findlay, Ohio, have been ordered 
by the Federal Trade Commission to stop 
selling blemished or obsolete tires which 
are not clearly marked to distinguish them 
from first grade tires. Although the FTC 
recognizes that the company has sold these 
tires to dealers for resale at lower prices, 
the order was issued to protect the public 
from unscrupulous dealers who might mar- 
ket the tires as first grade. 


Firestone Opens Plant Addition 


A $2,000,000 plant addition to the Fire- 
stone Rubber & Latex Products Co., Fall 
River, Mass., was opened recently for the 
manufacture of foamed rubber cushioning 
material. Company officials estimate that 
the addition would bring the production 
of the material to six times what it was 
three years ago, when the plant capacity 
was doubled. 


Goodyear Tire Test Road 


Excellent results from its new, special 
tire test road have been announced by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Scien. 
tifically constructed, the road is located 
on the grounds of the company’s Plant 
3 in Akron. The road is flat or un- 
crowned, with a slight lengthwise slope, 
following the average gradient of the 
terrain. Its surface has a smooth, even 
texture. A portion of the road was 
specially treated to make a “slick spot,” 
similar to those often encountered on 
the nation’s highways. When this 
specially treated section of the test road 
is flooded with water, Goodyear devel- 
opment engineers are able to measure 
the skid-resisting action of the tires on a 
test car under the same conditions as 
though it were moving on a treacher- 
ously slippery highway during a rain 
storm. The road is also designed to 
facilitate the use of test instruments to 
compare the relative enveloping power 
or “ride” of tires. Other tests made 
with special instruments determine cor- 
nering power (measurement of the steer- 
ing, angle, speed, attitude angle of the car- 
and roll or tilt) and tire resistance to 
centrifugal force of the car. 


Trainer Speaks on Safety 


“Practically all accidents are prima-facie 
evidence of hazards in working environ- 
ment, inefficiency in supervision or lack of 
adequate training,’ James E. Trainer, vice- 
president in charge of production for the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., told the 
President’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety recently in Washington, D. C., in a 
report which stressed the engineering ap- 
proach to industrial safety. Firestone re- 
cently received from the National Safety 
Council its fourth consecutive “Award of 
Honor for Distinguished Service to 
Safety.” The awarding of the honor to 
Firestone was based upon the records of 
the 21 Firestone plants in 11 states and 
in Canada, which have a total of 36,000 
employees. 


Dewey & Almy Borrows Money 


In accordance with plans announced in 
its 1948 annual report, the Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass., has 
borrowed $1,100,000 from the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Co. The loan 
is dated April 1, 1949, and bears interest 
at the rate of 34%. It is payable in 10 
equal installments beginning June 1, 1953. 
Half of the proceeds of the loan was used 
to repay a $550,000 short-term note previ- 
ously held by the same insurance company. 


ACS Council Increases Dues 


In accordance with action taken by the 
Council of the American Chemical Society 
during the 115th meeting in San Francisco 
the week of March 28, ACS dues will be 
raised from $9.00 to $12.00 on January 1 
next. Subscription rates for all journals 
published by the society will also be in- 
creased at the same time. The increases 
were authorized by the Council on the 
recommendation of the board of directors. 
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Goodyear Plantation Operations 


Tangible evidence that Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company’s plantations in the Far 
East are fast resuming normal operations 
was seen recently, with the arrival at 
Akron, Ohio,.of 225 tons of crude rubber, 
received from the company’s Dolok Meran- 
gir Estates in Sumatra. The shipment was 
the first received by Goodyear from that 
source since the start of World War II. 
Prior to the war, Dolok Merangir was 
one of Goodyear’s largest rubber growing 
operations. It was seized by the Japanese 
early in 1942, and held by them until the 
close of hostilities. Rubber production on 
the plantation was resumed in 1947, under 
a Dutch appointed custodian, pending a 
decision by Goodyear as to recovery of 
the property. It was formally repossessed 
by the company on December 30, 1948. J. 
J. Blandin, vice-president of Goodyear 
Rubber Plantations Co., and manager of 
the Crude Rubber Division, hailed the 
shipment as the first step in Dolok Mer- 
angir’s return to large volume production 
estimated to reach eight million pounds 
during the current year. Another of the 
company’s prewar Sumatra holdings, the 
Wingfoot plantation, has recently been 
placed in limited operation under the su- 
pervision of an Indonesian Government- 
appointed custodian. A Goodyear planta- 
tion survey party is in Sumatra, ready to 
make a complete survey of this plantation 
and report on its present condition. The 
survey is expected to start shortly. 


Reopens Naples Production Unit 


The Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., is reopening its Naples, 
Italy, factory and is considering the possi- 
bility of establishing a plant in France, it 
was announced recently by Hugh S. Fer- 
guson, executive vice-president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Ferguson recently returned 
from a two-months’ trip abroad. More 
efficient production and better political sta- 
bility are helping Western Europe make 
substantial progress toward a “modest 
theugh not luxurious living standard,” he 
asserted. 





Data on Meeting 


The Spring Meeting of the Di- 
vision of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S., will be held at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston, Mass., on May 
23 to 25. Highlights of the meet- 
ing follow: 

Technical Sessions: Ballroom, 
Hotel Statler,-May 23, afternoon; 
May 24, morning; May 25, morn- 
ing and afternoon. 

25-Year Club Luncheon: Parlor 
A, Hotel Statler, Noon, Monday, 
May 23. 

Clambake: 
May 23, at 
Transportation 
Hotel Statler. 

Plant Trips: Tuesday afternoon, 
May 24. Transportation by buses 
from Hotel Statler. 

Banquet: Imperial Ballroom, 
Hotel Statler, Monday evening, 
May 24. The Suppliers’ Coopera- 
tive Cocktail Party will be held 
in the Georgian Room of the hotel 
prior to the banquet. 
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evening, 
Mass. 
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Monday 
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Vibrin 108 Polyester Resin 


The Naugatuck Chemical Division of 
the U. S. Rubber Co. has developed a new 
polyester resin that is nearly white, which 
makes possible color casting and impreg- 
nating work heretofore possible only with 
thermoplastic materials. Known as Vi- 
brin 108, the ‘new resin is said to permit 
decorative work with clear color and high 
color retention. Its low water absorption 
favors its use in out-of-doors applications. 
When ‘a peroxide catalyst is used, curing 
takes place at medium temperatures. Cures 
may be initiated at lower temperatures 
when promoters of low-temperature cata- 
lysts-are used. The product is adaptable 
to continuous laminating or to casting 
wherever the best color retention is re- 
quired. 


Acetylene Pilot Plant Operating 


The new pilot plant of the General 
Aniline & Film Corporation at Grasselli, 
N. J., which is devoted to the manufac- 
ture of derivatives of acetylene under 
high pressures and elevated tempera- 
tures, was recently placed in operation. 
The technique permitting the use of 
acetylene under high pressures and tem- 
peratures was developed in Germany 
during the last war and has been ex- 
tended and improved by General Ani- 
line. Briefly, it consists of two meth- 
ods, one involving the dilution of acety- 
lene with an inert gas and the other, 
wherein acetylene is reacted in what is 
essentially small-bore equipment pro- 
viding a minimum of free space for 
gases to collect. Presently the work be- 
ing carried on involves two processes, 
vinylation and ethynylation. The viny- 
lation products include methyl, ethyl, 
butyl and isobutyl vinyl ethers. One, 
polyvinyl methyl ether, has the unique 
property of being soluble in cold water 
and insoluble in warm water. Another 
of the vinylation products is Koresin, a 
reaction product of p-tertiary butyl- 
phenol and acetylene, which is a brittle 
resin-like material effective for tackify- 
ing synthetic rubber. Koresin is re- 
ported to be developing specialty uses 
in the fabrication of mechanical rubber 
goods. 


Bar German Synthetic Rubber 


The United States, Great Britain ana 
France in an agreement signed recently at 
Frankfurt, Germany, restricted production 
and regularized prohibitions on German 
industry having a substantial war poten- 
tial. The restrictions covered the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber and _ butadiene. 
The synthetic rubber plants now standing 
probably will be destroyed, since, accord- 
ing to experts, it would be difficult if not 
impossible to dismantle the complex ma- 
chinery involved and reassemble it else- 
where. The United States halted synthetic 
production in its own zone some time ago 
because it was cheaper to import supplies 
of natural rubber. 








NEW FIRESTONE PLANT AT FALL RIVER, MASS., NEARING COMPLETION 





Pictured above is an artist's drawing of the new one and three-quarter million dollar plant for the manufacture of foamed rubber 
products being constructed by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. at Fall River, Mass. Production at the new factory is scheduled 
to begin in May. Expansion of facilities to produce Foamex products will enable the company to meet steadily increasing demands. 
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OBITUARIES 
_ 


Arthur L. Mullaly 


Arthur L. Mullaly, president of the 
Advance Solvents and Chemical Corp., 
New York, died on April 20 as the re- 
sult of a heart attack suffered on a train 
while returning from Washington, D. C., 
to New York. Taken off the train at 
the Bay View station, he died a few 
hours later at the Baltimore (Md.) City 
Hospital. He was 61 years of age. 
Born in Fall River, Mass., Mr. Mullaly 
attended public and high schools in that 
area. For many years he was associ- 
ated with the National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Corporation as sales manager on 
dyestuffs and later with the H. A. Metz 
Co. in a simiiar capacity. He founded 
the Advance Solvents organization in 
1930 and was active in its management 
untii his death. A resident of Deal, N. 
J., he was active in civic affairs and was 
president of the Deal Property Owners 
Association. He was a member of the 
American Chemical Society, as well as 
both the Chemists’ and Manhattan clubs. 
A widow and son, Arthur, survive. 


John Aspinwall 


John Aspinwall, a pioneer in the arti- 
ficial leather industry and organizer of 
the Fabrikoid Co., Newburgh, N. Y., 
died at his home in Balmville, N. Y., on 
April 28. He was 90 years old. Mr. 
Aspinwall, who had been retired for the 
past few years, was born in Paris and 
was graduated from Stevens Institute, 
Hoboken, N. J., in 1881. He founded 
the New York Leather and Paint Co. 
in 1899. Three years later he organized 
the Fabrikoid Co. and served as its pres- 
ident until 1910 when it was sold to E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. In 
1919 Mr. Aspinwall became connected 
with the Coldwater Lawn Mower Co. of 
Newburgh. He was its president from 
1923 to 1944, when he retired. Mr. As- 
pinwall served at one time as vice-pres- 
ident of the Stevens Institute Board of 
Trustees and held membership in the 
New York Microscopical Society, the 
New York Yacht Club, the Lawyers, 
Camera, Collectors and other clubs. 


M. Kenneth Easley 


M. Kenneth Easley, sales engineer of 
the American Zinc Sales Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, died on April 22 after an illness 
of several months. He was 52 years 
old. Mr. Easley joined American Zinc 
as a rubber technologist in 1921. He 
was named sales engineer in 1940. Mr. 
Easly was recognized as an authority 
on zine oxide and its use in rubber, and 
was the author of a number of papers 
on the subject. He was a member of 
the American Chemical Society and the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
His wife and daughter survive. 
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W. Bevan Dunsford 


W. Bevan Dunsford, president and treas- 
urer of the Lowell Insulated Wire Co., 
Lowell, Mass., died at his home in Chelms- 
ford, Mass., on April 3. He was 44 years 
old. Born in Lowell, Mr. Dunsford was 
educated at Phillips- Andover Academy 
which he attended as a member of the 
class of 1923. He graduated from Christ’s 
College, Cambridge University, Cambridge, 
England, with the class of 1927. He be- 
came president of the Lowell company in 
1935 upon the death of his father who 
headed the company at that time. Mr. 
Dunsford was a trustee of the Central 
Savings Bank of Lowell, a director and 
former president of the Lowell Community 
Chest Association, and a former director 
of the Lowell Humane Society. During 
the war he served as a member of the 
labor-management war manpower commit- 
tee for the Lowell area. His wife, a 
daughter and a son survive. 


Edward C. Weitzel 


Edward C. Weitzel, manager of the 
Crude Rubber and Preparation Department 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., died 
of a heart attack on April 2 at his home 
in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. He was 51 
years old. Mr. Weitzel joined Firestone in 
1919, and had been awarded the company’s 
30-year pin on April 1, 1949. A veteran 
of World War I, Mr. Weitzel founded 
the Akron chapter of the Rainbow Di- 
vision Veterans Association in 1935, and 
served as its first president. He became 
national secretary of the association in 
1941, held that office for three years, and 
then served two years as national presi- 
dent. Mr. Weitzel was a 32nd degree 
Mason, and belonged to the Firestone 
Country Club. Funeral services were held 
in Cuyahoga Falls with interment in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, where the deceased was 
born. His wife and son survive. 


Martin J. O'Donnell, Sr. 


Martin J. O’Donnell, Sr., one-time presi- 
dent of the Falls Rubber and Tire Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, died on April 11 
in Cleveland, Ohio, at the age of 91. Mr. 
O’Donnell retired from business 15 years 
ago. -More than half a century ago he 
founded the firm which installed the first 
electric elevators in Cleveland. In 1906 
his company was purchased by the Otis 
Elevator Co. and for 7 years Mr. 
O'Donnell remained as vice-president of 
the Otis Co. In 1913 he joined the Falls 
Rubber and Tire Co. as president. In 1924, 
he was made vice-president of the old 
Cleveland Life Insurance Co. Mr. O’Don- 
nell was one of the original trustees of 
the Catholic Charities Corp., and a year 
ago was named a Knight of St. Gregory 
by Pope Pius XII. Three sons and two 
daughters survive. 





George P. Jenks, Sr. 


George P. Jenks, Sr., formerly associated 
with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
and the General Tire & Rubber Co., died 
on March 30 at his home in Decatur, II. 
He was 57 years old. Born in Porter, 
Ohio, Mr. Jenks had been associated with 
Goodyear for 31 years, most of the time 
in the Export Division. He spent 3 years 
at the Goodyear plant in Argentina. From 
1945 to 1948 he was employed by the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co. as manager of its 
plant in Chile. Funeral services were held 
on April 4 at the Adams funeral home in 
Akron, Ohio, with interment in East 
Akron Cemetery. His wife and two sons 
survive. 


P. B. Stevenson 


P.. B. Stevenson, assistant comptroller 
for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., at New Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, died in that city on April 1 at 
the age of 51. An employee of Goodyear 
for nearly 30 years, Mr. Stevenson was 
born in Norwich, Ontario. He attended 
school at Woodstock, Ontario, and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Following a period of 
service with the Canadian Army during 
World War I, he joined the company in 
the factory accounting department at New 
Toronto where he remained throughout his 
business career. He leaves his wife and 
three children. 


Howard A. Ellis 


Howard A. Ellis, former production 
superintendent of the Tire Division of 
the B. F. Goodrch Co., Akron, Ohio, 
died at his home in Akron on April 19 
at the age of 56. Mr. Ellis was born 
in North Lawrence, Ohio, and had lived 
in Akron since 1916. He began working 
for the Miller Rubber Division of Good- 
rich in 1917. Mr. Ellis retired from 
business in May, 1945. Services were 
held on April 20 at the Billow chapel in 
Akron, with interment in Massillon, 


Ohio. 


V. Arthur Murphy 


V. Arthur Murphy, former assistant 
treasurer of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., and wartime deputy director of 
the Office of Rubber Reserve, died on 
April 16 at his home in Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. Murphy, in failing health for the past 
few years, was 57 years old. After re- 
tiring from his position with DuPont in 
1942, he was called upon by the Govern- 
ment to serve with ORR. His wife 
survives. 


Frank T. Baker 


Frank T. Baker, owner of the Frank 
Baker Rubber Co., Fall River, Mass., died 
on February 18 at a local hospital. Mr. 
Baker attended the Sacred Heart School 
in Brockton, Mass., and public schocls in 
Fall River where he had lived for 26 
years. Funeral services were held at the 
Dan’l. and M. J. Coughlin, Inc., funeral 
home in Fall River. His wife, four sons 
and three daughters survive. 
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A satisfactory turnout was experi- 
enced at the regular monthly meeting of 
the Los Angeles Rubber Group held en 
April 5 at the Hotel Mayfair in Los 
Angeles. Dr. Giovanni’s “lecture” on 
the “Preservation of Human Dignity” 
proved to be one of the most humorous 
entertainments the group has had in a 
long time. Some special entertainment 
was also furnished by “Mac” McLaugh- 
lin. A motion picture of the Los An- 
geles Dons in action was shown and 
musical entertainment was provided. 


The speaker at the Technical Group 
Session, which precedes the regular 
meeting, was Dr. C. W. Sweitzer, as- 
sistant director of research of the Col- 
umbian Carbon Co. of New York. Dr. 
Sweitzer discussed “New Furnace Car- 
bons for Cold Rubber,” an abstract of 
which follows: 

Improvements in synthetic rubber, es- 
pecially cold rubber, concurrent with the 
development of fine furnace blacks from 
natural gas as well as oil, has introduced 
new compounding problems that require 
rationalization. Dimensional evaluation 
of these new carbons is not sufficient to 
explain their behavior in cold rubber. 
The irregular modulus behavior of the 
fine oil blacks (HAF) in cold rubber, 
for example, cannot be explained on the 
basis of the structure properties of the 
carbons. 

Investigations have shown that mix- 
ing temperature is a dominant factor 
in the development of hardness proper- 
ties (Shore hardness, modulus) in cold 
rubber with these fine furnace carbons. 
The fine oil blacks (HAF) are very ‘ac- 
tive in the development of carbon gel, 
indicated as the controlling factor in 
modulus increase, and so require rela- 
tively cool temperatures to prevent over- 
development of carbon gel in order to 
avoid processing and scorch difficulties. 
The fine natural gas blacks (VFF) are 
less active in this development of carbon 
gel and so can be safely processed at 
the high speed mixing temperatures com- 
monly used with standard GR-S. When 
so processed to assure adequate carbon- 
gel development the VFF carbons give 
modulus, abrasion and road wear results 
fully equal to the HAF carbons, with a 
retained advantage in elongation that 
assures maximum resistance to flex 
cracking and aging. 

This activity of the HAF carbons is 
tentatively ascribed to a greater avidity 
for oxygen as shown in oxidation tests 
with the loose carbons and tread stocks. 
(End of abstract). 





The Golf Spring Tournament of the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group was held last 
month and attracted the usual enthusiastic 
attendance. Numerous prizes were award- 
ed, including the following: Blind Bogey, 
C. E. Wilson (Golden State Rubber 
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Mills); Longest Drive, B. R. Snyder 
(Vanderbilt) ; High Score on Blind Hole, 
W. B. Higbee (Southwestern Rubber) ; 
Most Acurate Approach Shot, F. J. Keefe 
(Southwestern Rubber) ; Lowest Number 
of Putts, A. L. Pickard (Braun); Low 
Net Score, F. H. Kienzle (Braun) ; Long- 
est Putt, Tway Andrews (Royal). 





The 1949 Summer Outing of the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group will be held on 
July 23 and 24 at Catalina Island. 
Progress on arrangements for the out- 
ing is reported to be progressing satis- 
factorily. 








Bernard C. Riddell 


Bernard C. Riddell, associated with the 
research laboratory of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., died on March 20 in St. 
Thomas Hospital, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
He was 34 years old. Mr. Riddell had seen 
service as a Major in the U. S. Army 
during the last war. He was a member of 
the Knights of Columbus. Services were 
held on March 21 at the McGowan-Reid 
funeral home in Cuyahoga Falls, with in- 
terment in Fort Collins, Ohio, on March 
24. His wife and daughter survive. 


Hugh MacDonald 


Hugh MacDonald, formerly associated 
with the Alden Rubber Co., Philadelphia, 
Penna., before his retirement two years 
ago, died of a heart attack on April 11 
at the Rahway Memorial Hospital, Rah- 
way, N. J. He was 67 years old. Mr. 
MacDonald was a former soccer football 
referee. in Essex and Hudson Counties, 
N. J., and a Canadian Army veteran of 
the first World War. His wife, four 
daughters and a son survive. 


William Richter 


William Richter, former member of 
the board of directors of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., and associated 
with the firm for 18 years, died on 
March 20 at his home in Philadelphia; 
Penna. He was 62 years old. Mr. 
Richter was general manager of the cor- 
poration’s Fabrics and Finishes Division 
when he retired in 1944 because of ill 
health. He resigned as a board mem- 
ber in 1948. 


Martin C. Stokes 


Martin C. Stokes, retired eastern sales 
manager for the Bicycle Tire Division of 
the U. S. Rubber Co., died on April 5 at 
his home in Bronxville, N. Y. He was 75 
years old. Mr. Stokes had been associated 
with U. S. Rubber for 47 years, and had 
retired a decade ago. He was a charter 
member of the Bicycle Institute of Amer- 
ica. His wife survives. 


Predicts High Replacement Sales 


With a record season of motoring m 
prospect, automobile tire replacement sales 
for the next six months are expected to 
be at a higher level than in 1948, accord- 
ing to Howard W. Hawkes, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Tire Division of the 
U. S. Rubber Co. The industry, he said, 
will sell about 25,800,000 passenger car 
tires for replacement during the six-month 
period of April-September, inclusive, com- 
pared with the 25,400,000 units sold in the 
same period last year. Truck tire replace- 
ment sales are also expected to exceed 
those of last year with an estimated 4,400,- 
000 for April-September of this year, as 
against 4,189,000 in 1948 for a like period. 
Production of the tire industry this year 
is expected to total about 81,750,000 units, 
including passenger, bus and truck, and 
farm types, Mr. Hawkes said. Of these, 
63,750,000 aré passenger tires, 13,000,000 
bus and truck, and 5,000,000 farm tires of 
all types. These figures include tires for 
both domestic and export use. : 


Goodrich Type 7051 Viny! Film 


One type vinyl film for industrial uses 
manufactured at its recently completed 
plastics plant at Marietta, Ohio, is being 
offered in rolls through the Industrial and 
General Products Division of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Known as Type 7051, the 
translucent clear film is finding use in in- 
dustrial aprons, protective cuffs, table cov- 
erings, and other applications. It is made 
for use at normal room temperatures, al- 
though it is satisfactory under either colder 
or warmer conditions if “hand” and flex- 
ing are not primary requirements. Made 
in 36 and 54-inch standard widths, rolls 
of .004 gauge are 200 or 250 yards, .006 
gauge are 130 or 160 yards, and .008 gauge 
are 100 yards. The film is packaged on 
six-inch cores, with the finished rolls ap- 
proximately 914 to 10 inches outside di- 
ameter and packaged in rigid tubes. 


Union Carbide Phenol Plant 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York, is planning to enter a division of 
coal tar chemistry by producing phenol at 
a new plant to be located near Marietta, 
Ohio. Previously, Union Carbide has pur- 
chased all the phenol it needed. The new 
plant is expected to be in operation late 
in 1950. It will produce the phenol from 
chlorobenzene, using a special catalyst, un- 
der patents granted to the late Dr. L. V. 
Redman, formerly vice-president of the 
Bakelite Corp., a Union Carbide subsidi- 
ary. The new plant will be operated by 
Bakelite as part of a long-range expansion 
program. 


Tuf-lite Renamed Plio-Tuf 


The family of high - impact - resistance 
rubber resins manufactured by the Chemi- 
cal Division of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., initially known as Tuf-lite, has 
been redesignated as Plio-Tuf. The name 
change was accomplished in order to bring 
the resins into closer identification with 
other rubber and allied products produced 
by the company. 
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A serious error occurred in the lead-off 
item of our Canadian News Section in the 
April, 1949, issue. Excerpts presumably 
taken from a financial report of the Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., were actually 
those from a report of the Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Goods Co., Ltd. We are repeating 
the item in full below, properly credited 
to the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., and convey our apologies to both 
companies for the initial error. 


The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd,, Toronto, Ontario, reports that its 
1948 net profit was off 37% from the pre- 
vious year. Although the year witnessed 
the return of competitive selling conditions 
in the rubber industry, sales were up 7% 
and represented a record volume. Increase 
is attributable in no small measure to new 
production facilities installed during the 
postwar period, it was said. 

Higher level of wages, materials and 
other costs without compensating higher 
selling prices served to reduce profit mar- 
gins on the sales of most products, it is 
stated. Although production methods were 
further improved during the year, the re- 
sulting economies were insufficient to offset 
the continuing pressure of rising costs. 

Capital expenditures for plant, buildings 
and equipment amounted to $654,000 and 
included purchase of the warehouse at 496 
Queen St., E. Toronto, under lease since 
1941. These facts, together with a large 
investment in accounts receivable, con- 
tributed to the depletion in the company’s 
cash resources and created the need for ob- 
taining bank loans for the first time since 
1941, 

Canadian Lastex, Ltd., in which the com- 
pany holds a 50% interest, experienced an- 
other year of satisfactory operations de- 
spite a sharp curtailment of export sales. 
Itarco, Ltd., a wholly owned subsidiary, 
was incorporated during the year for the 
purpose of producing and selling in Canada 
certain products of India Tire and Rubber 
Co., Inchinnan, Scotland, under agreement 
with that company. 

The traditional pattern of sales in the 
tire and automotive products division was 
somewhat reversed in 1948 and peak de- 
mand usually expected in the spring and 
summer months did not occur until fall. 
Unfounded rumors of Government restric- 
tions and controls on the distribution of 
tires brought about a sudden and un- 
seasonal demand, with the result that tire 
inventories fell and production had to be 
stepped up to restore the position. The in- 
dustrial rubber products division enjoyed 
another year of unprecedented volume and 
only during the latter months could pro- 
duction satisfy demand. 

Further increases in building costs and 
the effects of the restriction on the impor- 
tation on goods from the United States, 
influenced management to postpone plans 
for a major plant expansion at Whitby, 
Ontario. 
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During the year the company’s liability 
for income and excess profits taxes for the 
period 1942 to 1946 inclusive was agreed 
with the Department of National Revenue 
and the tax provision in excess of require- 
ments totaling $106,000 was transferred to 
surplus. The adjustment in respect of ex- 
cess profits taxes resulted in a reduction 
of $37,000 in the refundable portion of 
taxes. 


The year 1948 was a difficult one for the 
rubber companies in Canada. Increased 
costs of materials and labor, highly com- 
petitive conditions, a glutted replacement 
tire market and declining export sales were 
among the factors of affecting the industry. 

Annual reports of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Dunlop Tire and 
Rubber Goods Co. and Seiberling Rubber 
Co. of Canada show that the operating 
profits of these three companies, exclusive 
of other income for 1948, aggregated 
$6,309,000 or 32% below the 1947 record 
of $9,226,000 and that net earnings dropped 
39 per cent to $2,746,000 from $4,485,000 
in 1947. 

The income tax bill for the same con- 
cerns in 1948 was reduced by $2,118,000 
to $1,712,000, and reserves for depreciation 
were raised by $655,000 to $1,877,000. 

Net profit of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of Canada, Ltd., for 1948 was 
$2,412,119 compared with $3,931,248 for 
the previous year, it is stated in the an- 
nual report. Plant improvements, sales 
continuing at a high level and additional 
lines of production, it is predicted, should 
result in enlarged markets and a full share 
of available business on a profitable basis 
for the future. 

During the year under review, there 
were capital expenditures of $2,495,656 on 
new factories, and installation of additional 
equipment in old factories. Inventories 
rose from $9,902,185 to $10,619,131 and 
current assets declined from $15,526,773 to 
$14,452,548. Current liabilities, given at 
$3,841,943, are lower by $1,188,671. 


— 


Less rubber was consumed in Canada in 
January than in December, 13,924,000 vs. 
15,007,000 pounds. Production of synthetic 
rubber was up however, from 10,003,000 
pounds in December to 10,667,000 in Jan- 
uary. The output of reclaimed rubber 
dropped from 786,000 to 737,000 pounds. 
Month-end stocks of natural rubber rose 
to 14,363,000 pounds from 13,052,000; syn- 
thetic stocks from 9,713,000 to 11,437,000; 
reclaimed rubber from 4,097,000 to 
4,389,000. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada 
recently advised the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change that an additional 1,735 four per 
cent cumulative redeemable sinking fund 
preferred shares have been purchased for 
redemption and cancellation, reducing the 
number of preferred outstanding to 156,729. 





A. C. McGivern has been appointed di- 
rector of government sales for all divisions 
of the Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., of Mon- 
treal. He has been with the company since 
1907, and has held a number of responsible 
positions. George D. Tilley has been 
named assistant sales manager, mechanical 
goods, of the company. He joined Do- 
minion in 1926. 

Associated with the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., for 30 years, 
P. Barrie Stevenson, 51, died recently at 
Toronto. He was assistant comptroller of 
the Goodyear company at New Toronto. 
Former chairman and for many years a 
member of the New Toronto Board of 
Education, he was born in Norwich and 
was educated at Woodstock and Toronto. 
His home was at 89 Sixth St., New To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Employee of Gutta Percha and Rubber, 
Ltd., for 28 years, Frederick W. Vick, 61, 
died recently at his home in Toronto. 
He had been ill for some months. Mr. 
Vick was born in Montreal and came 
to Toronto as a young man. He was ac- 
tive in the IOOF, a member of the Fair- 
view Lodge, and a past: deputy grand 
master of District 35, Toronto. He was 
also a member of Humberview Rebekhah 
Lodge. Surviving are his widow, one 
daughter, and a son. 


C. B. Cooper, general sales manager of 
the. Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., announces the appointment 
of F. G. Wilmott as assistant general 
sales manager. Mr. Wilmott has had over 
20 year’s experience with the company 
and is well known in the rubber indus- 
try. He has been manager of several 
departments in the sales division, latterly 
as manager of tire sales. 








Named Titanium Division Head 


D. W. Robertson, formerly manager of 
the Titanium Division of the National 
Lead Co., New York, has been appointed 
general manager of the division, succeed- 
ing C. F. Garesche, who has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the newly-created re- 
search control committee. Mr. Robertson 
joined the company in October, 1926, in a 
sales capacity for the Titanium Pigment 
Co. As general sales engineer he was made 
head of Titanium’s paint development lab- 
oratory in 1933. He was elected a vice- 
president and director of Titanium Pig- 
ment Corp. in 1938 and manager of the 
Titanium Division in 1947, 


Chart of Decorative Flock 


Edward A. Sheehan & Sons, South St., 
Walpole, Mass., an affiliate of the General 
Fibre Co., is currently offering a color 
chart of Walpole precision-cut rayon flock. 
Available in 1/32-inch, 3/64-inch and 1/16- 
inch cuts, these flocks come in 16 differ- 
ent colors and provide a suede-velour or 
velvet-like finish. The company also fur- 
nishes a full line of cotton flock for dust- 
ing or decorative purposes. Copies of the 
color chart can be secured on direct ‘re- 
quest to the company. 
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struggling against a system of absentee landlordism. 


UEHLSTEIN » FIRST FIRST IN SCRAP RUBBER 
Captain James Boycott, an agent for an English landlord, 
SCRAP RUBBER - M ER - MUEHLSTEIN + FIRST 


was especially unpopular because of his harsh 
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Lamachines NEW EQUIPMENT 
wherever rubber or plastics, ———————————_ 





are processed in ROLL form viare-Pelverizor Ne 2S? Wt 


An improved type of mill for the grinding of plastic 
type materials was recently announced by the Pulveriz- 
ing Machinery Co., 259 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 
Known as the No. 2 S-P Mill, this modification of the 
No. 2 Mikro-Pulverizer will grind plastic type materials 
having a high moisture or oil content. It will handle 








CAMACHINE engineers have perfected specialized 


slitters and roll-winders to meet requirements 





wherever rubber or plastics are made, shipped, 


processed or used in roll form. 
clay bodies having a moisture content of from 18 to 


A typical example is Camachine 6-2C, widely used 22%. The mill will meet mesh specifications over a 

‘ wide range of controlled particle sizes from coarse gran- 

by makers of tires, belting, hose, proofed goods and ulation in the 8 mesh size to fine granulation in the 20 

sheet plastics. Camachine 6-2C handles webs up to mesh size. Mixtures or bodies containing silica, feld- 

es ; : - spar or similar abrasives can be handled without exces- 
62 wide, producing uniformly rewound rollsup to 24 sive wear or high maintenance. 


In the new model, a roll or drum has replaced the feed 


diameter, litting stri "wn". : ; 
ee ee emer es 4". Lhe belt to provide a machine with fewer parts and greater 


all Camachines, 6-2C is simple in construction, easy flexibility. The makers state that in certain industries 
d ‘cal the S-P mill has served indispensably to disintegrate ma- 
and economical to operate. terials as they come from filter presses, continuous 
2 Pe ee filters, centrifuges, etc., and while they are still in a 
Camachine specialists will gladly provide counsel plastic or semi-plastic condition. Capacity of the new 
. ; ie mill will vary according to the nature of the material 
errs Meee frpe ot stag and roll-winding and the fineness of the product desired. On some ma- 
equipment to meet your needs. Write for literature, terials capacity will range up to as high as 15,000 Ib. per 
hour using not more than 10 hp. Over-all dimensions 
CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY of the mill are approximately 5 feet long, 4 feet wide an 
4 feet high. é 


61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


A new type of photoelectric counter, designed as a 
general purpose unit for installation on any conveyor 


id * 

) Lama, ILS system or automatic machine, has been developed by 
/ Photoswitch, Inc., Cambridge 42, Mass. The light 
FOR (4ST, TOP QUALITY ROLL PRODUETION source supplied with the unit has an adjustable lens 


system which permits narrowing down the light beam 


aaoe > oe the wotld QVeEr for counting very small objects. 
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CHANCE PLAYS NO PART IN 
BRIDGWATER 


fe inherent quality built in a tire is 

visible only in its outward cg 
and is a function of the accuracy of the tire 
mold. That is why leading manufacturers 
specify ‘molds by Bridgwater.” 

Tire molds by Bridgwater are known for 
their precise, sharp corners and the accurate 
template fit of all characters and ribs in the 
tire design. 


Much of this precision can be attributed 
to the special mold engraving machines 
developed and patented by us, and used 
exclusively in our Athens and Akron plants. 


These unique machines make possible 
absolute mechanical and mathematical faith- 
fulness in duplication of the original design 
— and at the lowest possible cost. 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Cfpeconw , Oht0 


FOR BETTER MOLDS FOR BETTER TIRES SPECIFY. BRIDGWATER 
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PRECISION MOLDING — 
MADE EASY 





PHOTO COURTESY MURRAY RUBBER COMPANY 


DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 permits easy release of Neo- 
prene electric cable boots used in oil well surveying equipment. 


“aoe flow of stock is imperative in molding the electric 
cable boots shown above. The cavity between the long 
mold core and shell is less than 44-inch wide and there 
are 9 thin walled collars to be filled. Easy release of 
these complicated moldings is equally important. Each 
rt must be perfect in every detail to pass inspection. 
ut DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35: makes this 
precision molding a relatively simple operation. 


Production engineers at Murray Rubber Company of 
Houston, Texas, have learned by experience that DC 
Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 improves flow and gives 
easy release from even the most complicated molds. In 
this particular application, a dilute solution containing 
only 1 or 2 parts of Emulsion No. 35 to 100 parts of 
water is Sree on the mold cores to give easy release, 
to reduce scrap and to cut mold costs. 


Like most of the leading tire and rubber companies, 
Murray Rubber has standardized on DC Mold Release 
Emulsion No. 35. This Dow Corning Silicone mold 
release agent readily wets metals to form a heat-stable 
silicone surface that improves the flow of hot rubber, 
imparts a high surface finish and practically eliminates 
non-knits and foldovers. DC Mold Release Emulsion 
No. 35 does not break down to form a carbonaceous 
deposit on the mold. Hence, molds stay clean 5 to 20 
times as long and mold maintenance is greatly reduced. 


DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 can be brushed, 
sprayed or wiped on molds to give easy release to a 
variety of rubber products including mechanical goods, 
tires, soles and heels, floor tile and toys. It’s economical 
to use and easy to apply. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION «¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: 228 N. LaSalle Street © Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Los Angeles: 1514 S. Hope St. © New York: Empire State Building 
Dallas: 2722 Taylor St. © Atlanta: 34 North Ave. N.E. 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto 
England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 


D6 (MOLD RELEASE EMULSION 
NO.$5 


FOR MORE INFOR- 
MATION PHONE 
QUR NEAREST 
BRANCH OFFICE 
OR WRITE FOR 


CATALOG NO. 
c1zvi10 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Gustin-Bacon Measure-Matic 


Even unskilled workers can consistently make ac- 
curate thickness measurements of such materials as latex 
foam sponge rubber, jute, cotton, glass fibers, etc., with 
the Measure-Matic produced by the Gustin-Bacon Man- 
ufacturing Co., 1412 West 12th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
The unit measures the thickness of compressible or de- 





formable materials within 1/100 of an inch. It also 
measures the compression and resilience of deformable 
materials, and records measurements on a dial that can 
be read quickly and accurately. 

The backbone of the Measure-Matic is a table with 
uprights at the rear. Extending forward from the up- 
rights are pivotal arms which carry a flat platen of one 
square foot area. These arms are so attached to the up- 
rights and to the platen that when they are raised or 
lowered, the platen is also raised or lowered with its face 
at all times parallel to the table. Resting on one of the 
pivotal arms is a dial-indicator plunger. As the arms 
are raised or lowered the plunger actuates a dial which 
records within 1/100 of an inch the distance between 
the platen and the table. By adjusting a counter weight 
at the rear of the uprights, the platen can be made to 
balance perfectly above the table up to 5 inches. 

All parts of the unit are of aluminum, with the excep- 
tion of the steel counter weight and threaded rod on 
which it is mounted. 


Hancock Series 60 Valves 


A major and exclusive improvement in the seat de- 
sign of its line of Hancock Series 60 Globe and Angle 
Weldvalves of 2 inches and smaller has been announced 
by Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
These valves are now supplied with integral stellite seats. 
By providing seating surfaces of stellite, integral with 
the valve body, the need for seat replacement is com- 
pletely eliminated. Leaks between body and seat, un- 
avoidable with screwed-in, spun-in, or rolled-in seat con- 
struction, are not possible with the Hancock design. 
With the addition of the Series 60, all Hancock Steel 
Weldwaves, gate, globe and angle, 2 inches and smaller, 
will be furnished with integral stellite seats as standard 
production. 
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ONLY ONE MOVING PART 


Fawick Airflex 
Clutch or Brake 
Type CB 


The rubber-and-fabric pneumatic tube faced with 
friction shoe assemblies is the only moving part in 
this Fawick Clutch. This part naturally stays in 
perfect adjustment at aii times—automatically 
compensating for wear of the friction shoes. 

Job-tested, Fawick Clutches meet the toughest 

operating conditions in many fields—petroleum, 
earth-moving, metalworking, rubber, paper, pulp 
and others. 

Write our engineering department for a recom- 
mendation of the Fawick elements 
best suited for your machines. 
Address Dept. RA. 





ENGAGED POSITION ., 


Expanding under force of compressed air, 
the rubber-and-fabric tube smoothly en- 
gages the clutch with the precise degree 
of grip required by the job. 
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Fawick Airflex Clutch and Brake on Standard 
No. 7 Heavy-Duty 22” x 22” x 60” Warming 
Mill by Stewart Bolling & Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Fawick Airflex Clutch and Brake on 60” Erie 
Engine Mill at Old Town Rubber Corp., Old 
Town, Maine. 


hag 


Fawick Airflex Clutch and Brake on 2 Farrel 
Birmingham Mill Lines 18” x 50” at Goodyear 
Rubber Sundries, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Releasing air through the instant-acting Fawick 
Quick Release Valve promptly and fully dis- 
engages the clutch, lets it ride completely free, 
without drag, or mechanical contact. 








% 


\, for the Rubber Industry 


WITH ONE CONTROL UNIT 
or the new “Package Type” Unit 


Greater employee efficiency, lower maintenance 
costs and increased production can be yours 
with a properly engineered central dust collect- 
ing system. Nationally-known plants such as 
that of the large rubber processing concern 
shown above, select Parsans consistantly for all 
their dust problems. Each of these Oval Bag dust 
arrestors handle 40,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute continuously, without shut-down. 


Tutroducing the new 
Dust Control Unit 


For collecting dust from 
individual machines, or 
from a small group of 
points where dust is lo- 
calized in a more con- 
centrated area, the Par- 
sons “GEM” Dust Col- 
lector (left) is recom- 
mended. This small, com- 
pact unit, designed for 
quick installation, has 
ample filter cloth to 
maintain uniform suc- 
tion. It has proved it’s 
effectiveness in many 
kinds of rubber plant 
operations and in scores 
of other industries. 





BR Em Pa ON EH 









Parsons’ dust collecting systems Bulletin 


a the accepted standard for 

jlecting carbon black, tale and aa 

all types of rubber dust. Mastery Of 
The Air 











NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Raywood Automatic Cut-Off Roll 


A complete make roll incorporationg an automatic 
cut-off knife, electrically controlled, pneumatically oper- 
ated and positive in action, has been introduced by the 
Noble Wood & Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Called the Raywood Automatic Cut-Off Roll, the devel- 





opment features a counter which can be set at any pre- 
determined number of revolutions to produce identical 
sheets of uniform thickness within the liimts of vat con- 
trol. Air pressure, released through special jets along 
the face of the roll, and timed with the stroke of the 
knife, aids in stripping the sheet from the roll after the 
cut is made. Production is continuous; the roll travels 
at a constant rate of speed and is not stopped or slowed 
down for the cut-off. The action of the knife is instan- 
taneous. New plies for the next sheet start building up 
on the roll immediately without any interruption. These 
cut-off rolls are now being used to produce brake and 
clutch lining stock, asbestos-cement products, fibre 
(shoe) board, etc. 





Cited as a revolutionary innovation in the manufacture 
of safety valves, the Farriseal Bellows has been intro- 
duced by the Farris Engineering Corp., Palisades Park, 
N. J. The unit completely isolates the lading fluid from 
the valve spring chamber and guide surfaces. According 
to the manufacturer, the guide cannot become fouled 
under any conditions. 
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P. M. 
GRINDING AND CUTTING 
EQUIPMENT 


HEAVY DUTY CUTTER 


@ This machine is specially 
designed for reducing to 
small size. pieces ail 
kinds of soft and hard 
rubber scrap. 

@ Water cooled sides al- 
low continuous opera- 
tion of the machine, 
without overheating. 

© Provided with safety 
type drive pulley. 

© The capacity of the P.M. 
CUTTING MACHINE is 
from 600 to 1000 Ibs. 
per hour on soft rubber 
and 1000 to 1500 Ibs. on 
hard rubber scrap. 

© Power required 10 H.P. 
4 V-belt drive. 











HEAVY DUTY RUBBER GRINDER 


Available in Direct or Belt Drive. 
50 H.P, motor. 
Operation entirely automatic. 


Water cooled to permit continuous opera- 

tion without overheating, 

@ Fineness of ground rubber easily adjusted 
by simple turn of wheel. 

© Capacity 400 to 800 ibs, per hour, 


Developed to meet the need for a more 
rugged Scrap Rubber Grinder with 
increased capacity 





RESEARCH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


102-21 63rd Drive 
Forest Hills, L. |., N. Y. 
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Set this Gage 


..fhen forget 
your thickness troubles 


AUTOMATIC 

CONTINUOUS 
CHECKING 

HERE 

















AUTOMATIC 
CORRECTIVE 
CONTROL 








That’s all there is to it. 
Once it’s set, the “Mag- 
netic” Schuster Gage keeps a constant, continuous 
check and control of material-thickness right on 
the roll during processing. Any variation beyond 
set limits is detected by the Gage and results in 
any instant action you desire: a warning signal, or 
automatic corrective adjustment of the mill, or 
automatic stopping of equipment. 

Every P&W setup — consisting of “Magnetic” 
Schuster Gage, “‘Magnetic’’ Control Meter, power 
unit — is planned to eliminate time-and-material- 
wasting thickness variables. Pratt & Whitney is 
prepared to recommend the best setup for your 
equipment and requirements. New descriptive lit- 
erature is yours for the asking. 









: 
Whites, 


DIVision Wiles-Bement-Pond Company 
WEST WARTFORD 1 CONNECTICUT 








“Magnetic 


‘!) Schuster Gage 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Tyler Power Band Saw 


Intricate cuts can be made cleanly and easily in such 
widely different materials as foam rubber, steel and 
plastic with the new Tyler Power Band Saw with spiral 
blade, a product of the Tyler Manufacturing Co., 6151 
West 98th Street, Los Angeles 45, Calif. The Tyler 
blade presents a 360° cutting edge that cuts smoothly 





in any direction. The infinite speeds planetary trans- 
mission provides a saw speed range of from 70 feet per 
minute to 5,000 feet per minute. Special tough rubber- 
tired guide rollers hold the blade to the necessary rigid 
cutting line. An automatic adjustment dial sets the 
proper speed for each of the various materials. The 
sure unit is 60 inches high with a 12 inch throat and 8% inch 
Any selected eS can clearance under He. aed Table tilt is 45° to hy right 
: “i ren cones continuous testing 19 and 5° left. A blade tension adjustment of 4 inches is 
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. the Weather-Ometer. Exact tests ca 


; oth 
licated at any time by settings — = 
trol panel which contains temper ages 
lator—time meter—light and wat 
; ‘och — automatic cut-off switch — vo sis 
sai ting switch — direct reading Sore 
- Tar spaces coil (for gop 
eels consumption). The nl aga wt a 
is fully automatic in ee se 
unattended over night; only nec $e 
ce in 24 hours. Years of ¢ 
ea one ons of weathering 


posure to any conditi the labora- 


provided. The unit is powered by a 1/3 hp heavy-duty, 
110-volt electric motor. Some of the intricate cuts that 
can be made with the new band saw are indicated in the 
accompanying illustration.. Among the products shown 


are foam rubber, plastics, steel, wood and aluminum 
tubing. 





A flexible template which can duplicate curves full 
size in a matter of seconds is currently being offered by 


Clark and Poggenburg, 4900 Wynnefield Ave., Phila- 
delphia 31, Penna. Designed as a time saver, the unit 
can be set and locked to any desired shape, contour, curve 


ing in 
to a few days testing 
reduced e Weather-Ometer. 






or radius, It springs back to its original position when 


tory with th unlocked, ready for instant re-use. 


A whole new line of electric trucks with exclusive two- 
stage hydraulic lifting by means of the ram-within-a-ram 
principle has been announced by the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 15, Penna. Called the 
Lift-King Electric Line, the new trucks are companion 
models to the gasoline-powered equipment recently intro- 
duced by the company. 
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SMACO GASKET SPLICER ~———_ 
ee DU PONT 


NBC 


e Retards exposure cracking of 


Veckinuliios 


e SPLICES 
e MOLDS 
e EMBOSSES 


FEATURES 


Speed of operation ¢ 
One operator handles 





up to six units * No aseiapiegannn best 2 . 
— habia ° Heat conto in both ts . GR ) stocks 
t to 3” ter, t ° 
“a oe e Improves heat resistance of 
SPECIFICATIONS neoprene stocks 
Bench Space 5” x 6” — Bench Overhang 9” a 5 ss 
Height 14” — Hardened Cam and Anvil | | e Retards sunlight discoloration of 


Bronze or Hardened Aluminum Platens 
Chromalox Heaters — Fenwal Thermostats 
Mold Sizes — I'/4” x 2” x 4” and 2” x 3” x 6” 
Pressure Adjustments on Anvil 
Current — 110 or 220 Volts 


neoprene stocks 








BBER CHEMICALS 





USED BY THE LEADERS DU PONT RU urs & Co. (INC.) 
For Further Information Write E. 1. ov PONT oeapeggey erty 
WILMING ’ i. 
SIVON MACHINE AND MANUFACTURING CO. perter THINGS FO ee teas TRY - 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 




















TRIPLE MOLDING UNIT 
FOR BATHING CAPS 


All steel construction. 


Wearing parts fitted with bronze 
liners. 


Can be fitted with steam or elec- 
trically heated platens, size 22” 
= ie”. 


Push back rams fitted to table 
and to core holding bracket. 


Line pressure 1 ton per square 
inch. 


Total platen pressure 17 tons. 


Operated by oil pump giving 
quick approach and _ return 
speeds to table. 


DIMENSIONS 
18 ft. x 2 ft. x 7 ft. high 
Approximate weight — 7 tons 


MOLD MAKERS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


SKELTON, SLEAT & CO., LTD. 


SOUTH BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E. 16, ENGLAND. CABLES: INADHESIVE, LONDON 
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The World’s Best 
Informed People On 
Trends in Rubber 
Are the Readers of 
““Lockwood’s Monthly 
Rubber Report” 


A monthly service to keep interested 
firms completely informed. of current 
developments in the rubber commodity 


field. 


* Facts, opinions and forecasts from 


Washington 


* Analyses of legislative moves and 


government policy 


Air-mail dispatches from London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Malaya and the 
Far East 


Original comment from leading 
rubber experts 


aS} eto ations ahah eto eto oN ee RN RNB RN NBR 


Summaries of “business climate” 


The most quoted and authoritative 
review of the current rubber situa- 
tion available 


“Rubber Report” is edited by Warren S. 
Lockwood and Howard C. Bugbee. Mail- 
ed to subscribers in the United States 
and twenty-one overseas countries the 
15th of every month from W. S. Lock- 
wood, Inc., 1631 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


LOO tas a aR loa 





Domestic Subscription 
$300. Per Year 





pe ae Ne Sa ae Seat Ea Soo 2 


Overseas Subscription on Application 


ae i” ae 


FEA SAS See lO ee Le ie ie ik ee ix 
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Elastomers and Plastomers. Vol. III. Testing and Anal- 
ysis; Tabulation of Properties. Edited by R. Houwink. 
Printed in the Netherlands. Available in the Western 
Hemisphere from Elsevier Publishing Co., Inc., 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 7 x 10 in. 174 pp. $4.50. 


Part of the Elsevier Polymer Series on the chemistry, 
physics and technology of high polymeric and allied sub- 
stances, the current volume is one of three specifically de- 
voted to the chemistry, physics and technology of elastomers 
and plastomers. The first volume, which will be devoted to 
general theory, and the second, to manufacturing, properties 
and applications, have not yet appeared but are expected to 
be published sometime this year. All three volumes feature 
contributions by leaders in the respective fields, and all are 
edited by Dr. Houwink, who is external lecturer in the Tech- 
nical University at Delft (Netherlands). 

The volume under review contains five chapters, including 
an introductory chapter by Dr. Houwink. The other four 
chapters are: (1) Methods of Testing, by Dr. J. H. Teeple; 
(2) The Chemical Analysis of Polymers, by Dr. A. G. Ep- 
precht; (3) Properties of Elastomers, by Dr. B. B. S. T. 
Boonstra; and (4) Properties of Plastomers, by J. W. F. van 
’t Wout and Dr. Houwink. A subject index is included. 

The testing of physical, mechanical, electrical and chem- 
ical properties is treated by Dr. Teeple from a practical point 
of view and covers the principal methods used in the more 
important countries of the world. The properties of elas- 
tomers and plastomers are treated with in separate chap- 
ters since these two groups are characterized by completely 
different testing methods. 

In many cases the American, the British and the German 
specification methods are applied in order to compare the 
results in various countries. In other cases, one or two of 
these methods are mentioned only, leaving the choice de- 
pendent on what might be considered the most characteristic 
method. For the elastomers, a large part of the tabulated 
values were measured by the Rubber Foundation at Delft, 
with the balance completed by compilation from the litera- 
ture. Only chief and major sources in the technical literature 
are cited. 


Handbook of Chemistry and Physics (31st Edition). Edited 
by Charles D. Hodgman. Published by the Chemical Rub- 
ber Co., 2310 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 2756 pp. 
4%x7in. $6.00. 


Like previous editions, the latest revision of this important 
reference handbook offers essential data invaluable to the 
daily work of every technologist. Compiled in five sections, 
it includes complete mathematical tables; properties and 
physical constants of the elements; properties of organic 
and inorganic compounds; chemical tables; tables of specific 
gravity; properties of matter; heat and hygrometry; sound; 
electricity and magnetism; light; conversion tables; photo- 
graphic formulae; table of plate and film speeds; and a vast 
amount of other important data. Much new material appears 
in the 3lst Edition. A table of logarithms of decimal frac- 
tions has been added; also a table of squares of the Sine and 
Cosine and their product. The ‘former table of arrangement 
of electrons in orbits has been replaced by a table of elec- 
tronic configuration of the elements. In step with the trend 
toward more intensive study of nuclear physics, a table of 
isotopic masses has been included; also a table of wave 
lengths of the principle lines in the emission spectra of the 
elements. This table is taken from data only recently avail- 
able. Complete revisions and new material added to the 
handbook amount to 180 pages. 
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STANDARD OR SPECIAL BUILT RANDALL & STICKNEY 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES | THICKNESS GAUGES FOR RUBBER 


THROAT DEPTHS 
1%” to 26” 
FOOT TENSIONS 
supplied by 
Internal Spring 
or Direct Weights 






STANDARD FOOT DIAMETERS 
MODEL Ve” to 1/4” 
134” ROLLS 
THROAT Table and Roll or 
two Rolls 
RANGE 


V2” or 1”, also 
1 CM Metric 








26” DEEP THROAT MODEL 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS to Dept. A. 
The McKinnon Iron Works Co. | FRANK E. RANDALL CO. 
ASHTABULA, OHIO | 248 Ash St., Waltham 54, Mass., U.S.A. 


For Dependability 
Choose 


ROYLE 


Continuous Extruding Machines 
for the Rubber, Plastic and 
Chemical Industries 


























Continuous Vulcanizing Machines 
for Rubber Wire Insulation 


Plastic Wire Insulation Machines 
Strainers 
Cooling Troughs 
Light Wire and Cable Capstans 
Motorized Take-Ups 
Tomparntern Conteel Units 





ROYLE No. 2 Extrudi Machine. Non- 
J oO H N od @] Y L E & Ss @] N & PATERSON extended pet slab nediinis Wedel ott 
N. J ' rect coupled drive. This extruding machine 


is designed for conventional applications 
in the rubber field. 


F EXTRUSION MACHINES SINCE 








London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles. Cal. 
dames Day (Machinery? Lid. £.B, Trout J..W. VanRiper J.C. Clinetelter H. M. Royal, inc. PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
REgert 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEtferson 3264" LOgan 3261 
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CAPITOL LINER 
PROCESS 


By using our process liners you ob- 
tain production economies and bene- 
fits, because of the increased life of 
liners, decreased stock losses and im- 
proved separation of stock and liner. 


Our flexible plant equipment and am- 
ple supply of raw material enable us 
to cope with your emergency service 
and delivery problems as they arise. 


We are prepared to finish your own 
cotton piece goods or to furnish com- 
plete processed liners if you so de- 


sire. 


You owe it to yourself to test 
CAPITOL LINER PROCESS. Send us 
50 to 100 yards of your untreated 
liner material. We will treat it with 
out charge for trial in your plant. 


If you wish cotton, rayon or nylon 
fabrics treated with compounds that i 
will permit mechanical frictioning of 
the finished goods, we are prepared 
to offer such treatment and welcome 
your inquiries regarding this type of 
| processing. 


TEXTILE PROOFERS INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. : 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Contributions to the Theories of Vulcanization (Chiefly 
Based on the T-50 Test). By Normann Bergem. Pub- 
lished by the A/S Askim Gummivarefabrik, Askim, Nor- 
way. 6x8 in. 210 pp. 


Despite constant research initiated shortly after the dis- 
covery of vulcanization by Charles Goodyear, the true nature 
of this phenomenon is still problematical. As the author 
points out in his preface, it is not yet decided how the sulfur 
atoms are incorporated in the rubber polymer, what propor- 
tion are bridges formed between the chain molecules, 
whether such bridges are formed by monosulfide or poly- 
sulfide links, etc. This treatise is an account of the applica- 
tion of the T-50 method to some of these problems. 

On the assumption that the T-50 value is not merely in- 
fluenced by the degree of vulcanization but also by the mode 
of combination of sulfur with rubber, the author launched a 
series of systematic experiments to determine the influence 
of various compounding materials on the T50 value. The 
results of most of these experiments are included im this 
volume. The author points out, however, that exact inter- 
pretation of the experimental results depends on the com- 
plete understanding of the T-50 test, a satisfactory theory of 
which has not yet been published. A number of experiments 
regarding the physical nature of the test are therefore in- 
cluded. The data given by the T-50 test, which is a true 
physical method, aré correlated to the results obtained by 
chemical methods, especially unsaturation measurements. 

The book has five chapters in all, as follows: (1) Chemical 
and Physical Properties of Rubber; (2) The T-50 Test; (3) 
Dissolution and Fractionation of Vulcanized Rubber; (4) 
Decrease in Unsaturation during Vulcanization; (5) Discus- 
sion of the Experimental Observations and Their Bearing on 
the Mechanism of Vulcanization Reactions. There is also 
a comprehensive summary, and author and subject indexes. 

* 


Califlux Products. Chemicals Division, Golden Bear Oil Co., 
P. O. Box 846, Oildale, Calif. 6%x9% in. 40 pp. 


Issued as G. B. Report No. 3, this booklet contains detailed 
descriptions of the various specialty products made from 
heavy naphthenic crude oil by the company for the rubber 
industry which are sold under the trade-name of “Califlux.” 
Chemically, the Califlux products are blends of the unsat- 
urated components of naphthenic-base petroleum. Data is 
given on the manufacture of these products, the reproduci- 
bility of rubber compounds containing them, and the various 
grades and their specifications. One section of the booklet 
is devoted to a discussion of the identification of petroleum 
products used as compounding ingredients by chemical 
characteristics. 








Philonoist? 


SEE PAGE 124 
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UTILITY 
TRUCK TYPE DU PONT 4 


BAND BUILDER || POLYAC 





ws : 








e an accelerator activator 
for GR-I 


ea stiffening agent for uncured 
GR-I 


ean accelerator for neoprene latex 








Utility Manufacturing Company 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Long Distance Phone Call MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 4-7020 








TER LIVING 
BETTER THINGS To cH CHEMISTRY Stare 


or BET 

































(©) TUBERS «dagtalle to 


variety of products. Illustrated at left is a 41” 
NE tuber equipped with cross-feed flanged- 
type head for insulating wire, extruding hose 
covering, special shapes or tubing. With slight 
modifications, either rubber or plastics can 
be handled. 


CHANGE HEAD ff 


NE Quick Change Head Unit permits swinging 
Die Head out, for cleaning, inspection or chang- \ 
ing. Just loosen 2 bolts. This feature illustrated \ 
on @ 3%” NE Tuber is available on all sizes 


thru 6”, 


NATIONAL-ERIE f\ CORPO 





ERIE, Pam -_. >. A 
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VEGETABLE 
OILS 
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Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, 
or Reclaimed. 










A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 






Represented by 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Akron, Boston, Trenton, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles 









REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 





Information and Technical Data on Seiberling Truck and 
Bus Tires. Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron 9, Ohio. 8% 
x ll in. 76 pp. 


Descriptive information on Seiberling truck tires, plus size, 
load, and inflation tables on all tires, as well as information on 
changeovers and a plan for truck-bus tire application analysis 
for fleet operators, is included in this manual. Other sections 
cover load distribution between dual tires; rim information ; 
technical data on disc wheels and valves; dimensional data 
on flaps; and much other information of this kind, grouped for 
easy reference. For the tire service man, there are many pages 
of service tips, information on proper loading, correct speed 
load ratios, tube mounting, rim data, and tables showing effects 
of overloading, speed, inflation, temperature, and other factors 
which affect tire performance. A section is devoted to descrip- 
tive and technical data on Seiberling commercial batteries, 
providing a ready source of information for the dealer or truck 
user. Another section of the book covers approximate weights 
of various substances, for the guidance of the truck operator 
when loading. 

= 
Taylor Force-Balance Liquid Level Transmitter. (Bulletin 
No. 98069). Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester 1, 
N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp. 


This bulletin gives a clear and concise presentation of Taylor’s 
Liquid Level Transmitter which is specifically designed to 
measure pressure and liquid level of viscous or corrosive liquids 
and liquids containing solids. It is particularly adaptable to 
open tanks as well as closed tanks under pressure or vacuum. 
The bulletin explains the Transmitter’s force-balance principle 
of operation with a diagram to point out its corrosion resistant 
construction design. Application drawings show how it is 
adaptable to different types of installations and also for flow 
measurement service. Graphs clearly illustrate the Trans- 
mitter’s highly responsive performance and technical data on 
accuracy, temperature limits and pressure ranges are defined so 
that ordering directly from the bulletin is made easy. 


NBC: An Inhibitor of Dynamic Exposure Cracking for 
GR-S. (Report No. 49-1). By D. B. Forman and M. F. 
Torrence. Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 6 x 9% in. 
12 pp. 

A description of the properties and applications of NBC 
(nickel dibutyl dithiocarbamate) as an effective inhibitor of both 
the static and dynamic exposure cracking of GR-S compounds 
is contained in this technical report. Physical test results on 
five typical formulations are given. The use of NBC in other 
elastomers, particularly neoprene, is also discussed in the report, 
especially in heat-resisting Neoprene Type GN stocks and non- 
black neoprene wire jacket compounds. The use of NBC as a 
retarder of sunlight deterioration for neoprene compounds is 


also discussed briefly. 
. 


Monsanto Plasticizers. Monsanto Chemical Co., 1700 South 
2nd St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 9x11 in. 80 pp. 


This is one of the most comprehensive manuals published to 
date on plasticizers. Not only does it contain full and complete 
details on the company’s own line of plasticizers, which range 
from “standard” products to specialty products formulated to 
create improved properties in plastics and surface coatings, but 
it contains sections explaining precisely how a plasticizer works 
and methods of evaluation. Other sections in the manual are 
devoted to discussions of the performance and permanence of 
Monsanto plasticizers, the solubility of these plasticizers in 
various solvents, and recommendations for specific applications. 
Among the latter are molding compounds, plastic free films, 

* adhesives, wood bonding agents, surface coatings and synthetic 
rubber. 
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For Immediate Shipment oe 
Thropp Automatic 


Washer 
Cutters 


THE Thropp Automatic 
Washer Cutter does not 
require mandrels. It will 
cut washers for hose con- 
nections, bottle stoppers, 
plumbers’ washers, syn- 
thetics, uncured stock for 
molds, ete. A single un- 
skilled operator can run 
one or more of these machines at the same time. Size Campbell Model 
of Cuts: 44" in diameter to 134" inclusive, and from 1404-2 





Don’t Take 
Chances With 
Moisture 


If your dusting machine clogs 
up, moisture from factory air 
lines is probably responsible. 


The Campbell 1404-2 Duster 
has a pump within the chamber 
which makes its own air, No 
connections are needed, Cham- 
ber is moisture-proof, dust- 
proof, air-tight, Ejects three 
ounces to 30 pounds of dust 
per hour in a mist or cloud. 


Write for quotation and get 
trouble-free operation, Immedi- 
ate delivery, 

















3/32" to 1" in length. 
Capacity: 100 cuts per minute on long lengths and ASK ABOUT OTHER FEMCO-BUILT PRODUCTS 
big diameters; and 200 cuts per minute on narrow e 2 
widths and small diameters. 1—Campbell Foam Rubber Cutting Machine; 
Shipment: Shipment can be made from stock on a 2—Campbell Rubber Floor Tile Cutting and Blocking 
limited number of units complete with motor and Machine. 
control, wired and ready for installation. 
Prices and illustrated folder on request 


@ West Coast Rep.: H. M. Royal, inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 
@ Export Agent: Steinhardter & Nordlinger, 105 Hudson St., N.Y. 


‘ Pe be ia e . |The FALLS ENGINEER! 
PN 1734 FRONT ST 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. Trenton, N.J. | 





NG AND MACHINE CO. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 


























of All Types + 


We also manufacture Mold 
Lubricants for use with 
synthetic as well as natural 


We PROCESS LINERS 


A Note or Wire Will 
Bring You Prices and 
Full Data Promptly 








rubber. 






































* by having us treat your fabrics | PRODUCTS 


to render them .. . 


MILDEW-PROOF ¢ FLAME-PROOF 7700 STANTON AVE. 
WATER-PROOF 
CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 





J.J. WHITE 



































CO. 
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DC 44 Silicone Grease Ends 
Bearing Failure in Textile Plant 


Bearing failure may burn out your motors, stop 
x ur entire production line or ruin a mill run. 

hat’s why Me s front page industrial news when 
the Plant Manager of a large textile plant 
reports that he has not ‘had a single bearing 
failure since he started to use Dow Corning 
Silicone Oils and Greases over 30 months ago. 





PHOTO COURTESY AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY 


DC 44 Silicone Grease in ball bearings on drying cans, 
operating at 400 r.p.m. around saturated steam journals, 
has 45 times the life of the organic grease previously used. 


Typical of the lubrication problems that plague 
plant engineers in textile plants is the main- 
tenance of “‘steam-heated”’ eites It used to 
be necessary to lubricate bearings on drying cans 
and the main cylinder bearings of Sanforizing 
machines once every 8 hour shift. Since American 
Finishing started to use DC 44, the re-lubrication 
schedule has been cut to once every 30 to 45 
shifts. The lubrication of Slashers on textile 
mills presented a similar problem that has also 
been solved by using DC 44. 


On tenter frame chains and races that travel 
through ovens at 400°F., petroleum oils carbon- 
ized so ra ta that the chains had to be cleaned 
riodica hat costly operation and the need 
repre mance lubrication have been eliminated by 
a weekly application of DC 710R Silicone Fluid. 


American Finishing, like many other skillfully 
engineered companies, has found that Dow 
Corning Silicone lubricants more than pay for 
themselves in reduced maintenance costs. 
Increased production due to the virtual elimi- 
nation of bearing failure is another one of the 
many bonuses Dow Corning Silicones pay to 
modern industry. For the most recent data on 
DC Silicone Greases phone our nearest branch 
office or write for data sheet No. D5V 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Atlanta © Chicago ¢ Cleveland © Dallas ® Los Angeles ® New York 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Calcene T—A Low Cost Replacement for Some Thermal 
Blacks. (Data Sheet No. 49-1). By R. F. Wolf and F. 
W. Gage. Columbia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 8% x11 in. 16 pp. 


The use of Calcene "T as a low cost replacement for some 
thermal blacks is tonsidered in this report not only from a 
technical standpoint, but from the view of savings effected 
through its use in the matter of shipment charges, geographical 
locations and freight rates. Typical formulations utilizing Cal- 
cene T in refrigerator strip compounds as a replacement for 
MT black, or as a replacement for FT black in a natural rubber 
hose tube compound, are discussed. Other formulations offered 
include Calcene T as a replacement for SRF black in a natural 
rubber channel compound, and as a replacement for FT black in 
a natural rubber gasket compound. Complete physical test data 
is presented in all cases in chart and tabular form. 


(Report No. 49-2). By L. R. Mayo. 
Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 6x 9% in. 12 pp. 


As indicated by its title, this technical report is devoted to 
Neoprene Type RT, the new polymer recently introduced by 
DuPont which possesses several advantages over the general 
purpose Neoprene Types GN and GN-A while retaining their 
desirable properties. Jn addition to a description of the proper- 
ties of the new polymer, the report contains specific data on 
the crystallization of unvulcanized neoprene compounds at 60° F. 
and low temperature compression set of neoprene compounds. 
The data indicates that uncured Neoprene Type RT compounds 
have markedly improved retention of building tack and flex- 
ibility, while the vulcanizates have properties similar to those of 
Type GN or GN-A stocks but possess superior resistance to 
hardening due to elastomer crystallization. 


Neoprene Type RT. 


Yale Load King Scale Weight Printer. (Bulletin P1135). 
Philadelphia Div., Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Phil- 
adelphia 15, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 


A new weight printer devele .ed by the company is described 
in this bulletin which answers in some detail several questions 
on why .it was developed, how it operates, what functions it 
will perform, how it is constructed, and what models are avail- 
able to perform a particular job. Tables detail the available 
models and their full printing capacities. Illustrations show 
the important component parts of the printer as well as final 
assembly. Dimensions for space planning are presented in engi- 
neering drawings. 




















Philonoist? 


SEE PAGE 124 
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_-a whistle 


aids are all essential 


‘TANNEY- COSTELLO 


IN C. 





°.0,80x 12 
868 E. TALLMADGE AVE. 
CABLE ADORESS “COSTAN” AKRON AKRON 9 OHIO 
’ —_— 


Clean 
factor in 
rubber 
molding 


have 
Manufacturers 
found that Rubber-Flo 


Mold Lubricant will keep 


: molds cleaner for a long- 
er period. -- increasing 


=) Gi production and reduc- 
& i | ing maintenance costs. 
b €* | RUBBER-FLO is safe! It is a non-toxic odor- 


less mold lubricant. 











Scrap 
Rubber 
















| RUBBER-FLO iis quick! It may be sprayed, 
| brushed or dipped onto the 
mold or onto the stock before 
molding. It will not clog a spray 
gun. 


& 
Pp lastic 
| RUBBER-FLO iis economical! The savings in 
Scrap maintenance more than pay for 
it. 


RUBBER-FLO is low in cost! It comes in con- 
centrated form and is diluted 








with water for use. 


Representatives for: 
T. A. DESMOND & CO., INC. 
Importers of Natural Rubber © 
33 Rector Street 
New York City 








| Write for your FREE sample today! 
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MARKETS 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
— Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 





Natural Rubber 


The price for spot rubber on the Com- 
modity Exchange has swung in a range of 
63 cents since our last report (April 7), 
high for the period being 18.88 cents 
reached on April 8, and low being 18.25 
cents on May 4. The average price of 
spot rubber for the month of April was 
18.53 cents based on 20 trading days, which 
compares with an average of 19.08 for the 
month of March. 

The Secretariat of the Rubber Study 
Group has estimated world production of 
natural rubber in February at 97,500 long 
tons, a drop from the 125,000 tons pro- 
duced in January. Consumption of natural 
rubber was estimated at 112,500 tons in 
February, exceeding production by 15,000 
tons. World stocks of natural rubber, ex- 
cluding stocks in Russia and stocks held 
by the United States and British Govern- 
ments, amounted to 742,500 tons at the end 
of February, compared with the 750,000 
tons on hand at the end of the previous 
month. 

Grade and quality of natural rubber con- 
tinues to be a topic of discussion in local 
trade quarters. In view of the expressions 
voiced at. the last meeting of the Rubber 
Study Group in London that Malaya will 
institute legislation in the near future to 
compel a marked improvement in the grad- 
ing and packing and to gradually bring 
about a pre-war standard, the rubber trade 
here is anxiously awaiting developments in 
Malaya. 

Today’s quotations in the outside market, 
London and Singapore follow: 


Outside Market 


eee eee eee eee ee ee 








i 
fT NSSRS SR Ai RS I a a 18 
Thin_ Latex Crepe: " 
ad BEE. CAR ESCIEE MAEM OR OF CCE 25 
SE Cee ian be wee eae ts 0 bee 25 
Thin Brown Crepe, No. 2 ..........+... 15% 
SG I BP iy 8645.6 Wav'd 6600.06 00 be ee 15% 
UNE NE EE hs hak Whceveknsvcccveas 12% 
London Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
yore pe sth aed oak obese ele 18.01 - 18.22 
CEP BORINNNOE 6k icc cs cede cece 17.92 - 18.03 
Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
FOE aed ahr ks CaESS vbcen tas 16.74 - 16.85 
Synthetic Rubber 
(Dry Types-Per Pound) 
ee ) gp eee errr -390 ~ .415 
SE, RES Te -400 + .425 
NR ER Sess ac vic weees e's .440.- .465 
pS Do a -470 + .495 
Chemigum 30 N4NS . -400 - .470 
Chemigum 50N4NS -400 - .470 
Chemigum N3 ....... -450 - .520 
ME ei w D6 Glass Wes basa sadneseee —— - .155 
Ce CAEN Ca deh wd meen hen ees — - .185 
I EE 6 Saad gek ee Wan 00 0 -450 - .460 
ME ei a's bs why ss ub 0's 0 « .520 ~ .530 
PE: EO. bo aks bee Sadako ose .500 - .510 
TUGODOGNO TIDE Bos censnccceeecs.. — - .650 
Neoprene Types CG and AC....... — - .500 
pespeene Types and KNR.... ——- gts, 
eS | Se are ree —-, 
MET ns 430 - 1450 
SME ira Din b-y00s dad We nee s 440 - .460 
OTRO 3S oc cessee ss crseevecces 510 - .530 
Silastic (compounded) ............ 2.35 - 4.40 
Thiokol De a as ce kW kg ae 370 - .470 
SE MIE SBE oh os dc bos o'ce ees 750 - .850 
Thiokol T ee he rk hos bes oe .520 - .620 
Th RST re i eae .750 - .850 
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Scrap Rubber 


While a slight upward trend has been 
noted within the scrap rubber market, in- 
creases were not considerable, and volume 
is still limited. Tentative buying was re- 
ported for the bizonal occupation area in 
Germany, but export conditions remain at 
a relatively low level. Selling prices have 
not changed to any appreciable degree. 
Current quotations follow: 





Mixed passenger tires ....... re a ton $13.00 
Beadless truck tires ......seceeeee-s 

Diised tre SGCO ics cevicdscsence 

Beadless passenger tires 

No. 1 passenger peelings ........... ton 42.50 
No. 1 truck peelings .......0.-c.-00. ton 42.50 
Red passenger tubes .......ceceeeses Ib. .06% 
Black passenger tubeS ............00. Ib. .03% 
Mixed passenger tubes ........e.+++. Ib. .03% 
BiG 2 RIM SONNE 6b vckcee scandens Ib, nom. 
OC: OPS TD io nis oc codes cesanee Ib. -06 
UNC TOME SED aire o Woe cies oes cates Ib. .03 
POUUNOINS 0s int nten chao 0 bates ows vats ton 15.00 


Reclaimed Rubber 


The demand for reclaim increased slight- 
ly in the past few weeks, but because of 
various factors, including the Ford strike, 
consumption for May is not expected to 
exceed that of April. According to the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, con- 
sumption of reclaim in the first quarter of 
the year amounted to 56,487 long tons, a 
decline of 22.22% from the 72,621 tons 
consumed in the first quarter of 1948. 
Current quotations follow: 


Tires 
Black, Acid (Natural) ....Ib. .09 - .09% 
Black, Digester (Natural). .lb. .08%4 - .09 
BO eer ara Ib. 09 - 09% 
Whole Tire (Blend) ....lb. .08%4 - .09 
Inner Tubes 
Black (Natural) ......... Ib. .12% - .13% 
Red (Natural) ........... Ib. .13% - .14% 
|, RR eae Ca ee es | Ib. .08% - .09 
Shoe 
Unwashed (Natural) ..... Ib. .08% - .08%4 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 


On a comparative level, the market for 
cotton tire fabrics has maintained the low 
status evidenced for the past few months. 
The export situation remains a_ specific 
problem within the general situation, and 
this has been due, in great part, to the 
difficulties revolving about foreign mone- 
tary exchanges. Purchase of chafers by 
the rubber industry continues at a low 
level. A general price cut has gone into 
effect. Current quotations follow: 


Standard, Peeler, 12/4/2 






Standard, Peeler, 14/4/2 .........00. Ib. .74 
Standard, Peeler, 16/4/3 ............ . 7650 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 12/4/2.......... Ib. .8315 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 14/4/2.......... Ib. .8575 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 16/4/3......:... Ib. .8825 
Chafers 
One es ee el ee ner 71 
9.25 oz. (per sq. yard) ......... .6725 
11.65 oz. (per gq. yard) + .64 
SD Ot, “COE WR POTD: 05 Cin wewieccusss -6875 


Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
Cotton Exchange has wsung in the rather 
narrow range of 81 points since our last 
report (April 7), high for the period be- 
ing 34.31 cents reached on April 25, and 
low being 33.50 reached on April 28. The 
average price of middling uplands for the 
month of April was 33.84 cents based on 
24 trading days, which compares with an 
average of 33.44 cents for the month of 
March. 

The Department of Agriculture, in a 
final report, has estimated the 1948 cotton 
crop at 14,868,000 bales of 500 pounds 
gross weight. This compares with 11,857,- 
000 bales produced in 1947, and with a_10- 
year average of 12,014,000 bales. First 
acreage reports of the new season estimate 
that farmers are planting some 25,821,000 
acres of cotton. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee has 
approved a bill which would allow the 
Secretary of Agriculture to use a forinula 
contained in the Hope-Aiken Act instead of 
a 1938 law in determining the need for cot- 
ton acreage quotas in 1950. Senator George 
D. Aiken (Rep., Vt.), sponsor of the bill, 
said that passage of the measure would 
make 1950 acreage controls a little less 
likely. 

Trade circles note that exports are ex- 
pected to increase during the next few 
weeks. ECA authorizations are now being 
announced for European countries. Inas- 
much as ECA shipments are gifts rather 
than loans, the price fixing date remains 
unimportant. However, foreign countries 
must keep their prices low in order to 
compete in world markets with their ex- 
portable goods. 

Quotations for middling uplands on the 
Exchange follow: 


April 8 May 6————, 
Close fligh Low Close 
With eines 32.32 33.84 33.68 3.78 
October ..... 28.92 29.25 29.12 29.21 
December 28.62 29.04 28.92 29.01 








Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 
(No. 1 R.S.S. Contract) 





FROM APRIL 8 TO MAY 6 





April Spot July Sept. Dec. Mar. — Sales 
8 18.88 -18.40 18.25 17.90 17.65 88 
11 18.62 18.35 18.10 17.75 17.50 10 
12 18.38 18.15 17.92 17.57 17.32 45 
13 18.38 18.16 17.95 17.64 17.39 74 
7 18.38 18.15 17.90 17.58 17.33 39 
18 18.38 18.15 17.90 17.60 17.35 9 
19 18.50 18.20 17.96 17.65 17.40 6 
20 18.38 18.20 18.00 17.65 17.40 27 
21 18.38 18.16 17.95 17.65 17.40 50 
3 18.38 18.20 17.95 17.65 17.40 13 
25 18.38 18.22 18.01 17.76 17.50 86 
26 18.50 18.40 18.20 17.90 17.65 64 
27 18.62 18.40 18.20 17.90 17.65 180 
28 18.38 18.06 17.95 17.70 17.45 12 
rH 18.50 18.18 17.95 17.70 17.45 70 
2 18.50 18.25 18.10 17.80 17.55 39 
3 18.38 18.05 17.95 17.70 17.45 84 
4 18.25 18.06 17.95 17.75 17.50 127 
5 18.38 18.25 18.10 17.95 17.70 73 
6 18.38 18.18 18.08 17.90 17.65 15 
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NEOPRENE COMPOUNDERS! 


R U B B E R TC CLG Baker's 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 












x Boker supplies what neoprene 
. compounders demand—Calcined 
Magnesia that is always uniform. 






Sole Distributor 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 
North ¢ South © Central ¢ America Test it in wetting power—in ease of 


dispersion—stability of compounded 
stock—rate of cure—tensile strength 












Sole U.S. Distributor 


SYNTHETIC LATICES for 
POLYMER CORPORATION LTD. and plasticity. 


Sarnia, Ont., Canada 


* 








Learn why Baker's Light Calcined 
Magnesia is better. 








Send for free samples 


CHARLES T. WILSON C0, INC. 
120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 


x 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
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THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO: 
STAMFORD. CONN. 


Makers of Stamford ‘“‘Factice’’> Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 
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STATISTICS 


Of Interest to the 
Rubber Industry 








U. S. Imports and Re-Exports of Natural Rubber 





GROSS IMPORTS 








—_—, 











pen 
Natural Rubber (Dry) ——, ———Natural Rubber (Latex) —, _— Guayule - ; TOTAL 
Average Average Average Totai NET 
Declared Declared Declared Gross 7 RERZIORTE™ IM- 
as > al gore Lo pi, cee tue pees ee et i 
per poun ng eclar ar per poun 
Year Tons Value Cents Tons Value "Cums Tons : Value Cents Tons Tons Value Tons 
1936 = 467,064 += 152,072,496 14.54 19,852 6,659,899 14.98 1,229 286,552 10.41 488,145 12,581 4,488,223 475,564 
1937. 574,600 237,307,041 18.44 23,185 10,213,670 19.67 2,694 745,873 12.36 600,479 7,902 3,885,433 $92,577 
1938 397,620 125,357,730 14.07 11,878 4,147,318 15.59 2,485 623,819 11.21 411,983 5,652 1,799,124 . 
1939 469,803 167,558,245 15.92 27,438 10,467,552 17.03 2,232 463,345 9.27 499,473 13,125 5,832,618 486,348 
1940 780,820 303,117,726 17.33 33,789 14,593,466 19.28 3,634 758,007 9.31 818,243 7,060 3,197,136 811,183 
1941 989,329 401,890,393 18.14 34,798 15,965,627 20.48 4,881 1,145,767 10.48 1,029,008 5,376 2,757,872 1,023,632 
1942 265,980 112,377,896 18.86 10,646 5,630,667 23.61 5,523 1,660,792 13.42 282,149 10,856 5,913,386 271,293 
1943 50,348 1,364,033 27.81 1,890 1,312,202 30.99 7,679 3,636,789 21.14 59,917 22,587 16,446,707 37,330 
1944 103,820 73,908,389 31.78 3,091 2,092,211 30,22 6,700 3,351,233 22.33 113,611 »73 8,712,695 103,872 
1945 134,454 95,850,441 31.82 4,773 3,115,853 29.14 10,040 5,963,797 26.52 149,267 9,509 7,201,746 139,758 
1946 366,415 222,552,939 27.12 8,421 5,843,085 30.98 5,344 2,859,246 23.89 380,180 7,711 5,331,954 372,469 
1947 = 690,954 306,919,456 19.83 17,722 9,820,080 ~~ 24.91 2,880 1,492,825 20.30 711,556 4,122 2,354,494 707,434 
1948 702,293 290,849,177 18.49 32,762 18,288,223 24.92 302 71,330 10.53 735,357 6,672 3,259,324 728,685 
1947; 
Aug. 43,637 16,127,766 16.93 1,784 960,877 24.48 104 24,768 18.54 45,525 191 118,666 45,334 
Sept. 45,724 14,589,611 14.24 516 324,206 27.12 44 10,414 15.29 46,284 174 95,640 46,110 
Oct. 46,898 14,819,306 13.11 3,081 1,370,242 19.85 ae sede ries 49,979 134 64,620 49,665 
Nov. 48,952 16,962,935 15.46 1,994 1,042,644 23.13 1S Le eee Mae es 50,946 514 289,752 50,432 
Dec. 69,158 24,458,323 15.21 £436 2000. 2hASS Se es oe 71,596 371 215,958 71,225 
1948: 
an, 76,723 29,782,199 17.33 C106: SOOM 08 a ak wiles 117,906 334 206,103 117,572 
eb. 51,528 21,027,604 18.06 2,400 1,420,676 26.43 43 10,235 10.53 53,971 290 170,339 53,681 
Mar. 68,848 27,902,550 18.09 3,148 1,730,014 24.02 25 6,845 10.05 72,021 467 215,156 71,554 
Apr. 38,433 =—-:15,136,536 =—:17.35 2,284 1,260,932 24.65 30 7,076 10.53 40,747 343 190,815 40, 
ay 37,227. 14,409,747 —«-:17.28 3,442 1,915,744 24.84 40 9,435 10.53 40,709 1,031 485,941 39,678 
ee 62,376 25,338,739 18.13 2,288 1,335,173 26.05 60 14,152 10.53 64,724 718 348,043 64,006 
uly 60,070 25,206,980 18.07 3,654 2,002,902 24.48 100 23,587 10.53 63,734 466 243,774 63,268 
Aug 65,736 26,975,557 18.33 2,395 1,389,495 25.81 SESS GB SES geek 67,771 520 268,912 67,251 
Sept 49,119 21,480,244 19.52 1,434 SisO07 ORs ik re eeu 50,553 514 229,016 50,039 
Oct 58,300 26,161,356 20.03 2,728 ee Me | er ee ree 61,028 675 320,570 60.353 
Nov. 49,800 22,292,055 19.98 813 AGRE OR ie ce shes 50,613 772 349,315 49,841 
Dec. 83,419 35,495,327 19.00 4,216 2,366,959 SB RSE CS sae pee 87,635 569 250,540 87,066 
1949: 
fan. 66,575 27,037,698 18,13 1,132 634,165 See et we tps 67,707 757 320,036 66,950 
eb. 55,234 21,549,791 17.41 2,159 1,030,107 DEO eae Sok pk yKas 57,393 434 211,323 56,959 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Notes: (1) Figures for latex are on a dry weight basis. (2) Figures for re-exports include natural rubber (dry and latex) and guayule. 
Natural Rubber U.S. Gross Imports of Balata, 
(Including Latex and Guayule) Jelutong, Gutta-Percha, etc. 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) nite 
Boece On. (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
“ and 2 
Year New Supply Consumption Re-Exports of Period a ova terol 
1936 488,145 575,000 12,581 223,000 Balata——, Jelutong——~ & Other Guttas 
Sn a hlUhtllU SS SS Se ee 
é 437,031 ,652 31,50 1936 535 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 1,568 555,643 
1939 499,473 592,000 13,125 125,800 1937 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 1,122 440,894 
1940 818,243 648,500 7,060 288,864 1938 509 181,140 9,132 2,944,504 444 204,582 
1941 1029, 775,000 5,376 533,344 1939 694 265,553 6,640 1,603,418 1,740 539,255 
1942 282,653 376,791 10,856 422,714 1940 648 300,500 7,451 2,449,137 2,340 1,004,885 
1943 55,3 317,634 20,815 139,594 1941 924 489,514 8,821 2,954,001 1,783 607,025 
1944 107, 144,113 9,665 93,650 1942 1,544 — 1,107,059 1,200 530,296 804 525,763 
1945 135,672 105,429 6,743 118,715 1943 1,047 708,701 35 14,840 beet SS Rees 
1946 400, 277,597 4,338 237,467 1944 1,012 660,805 85 45,578 10 4,999 
1947 688,354 562,661 4,101 129,038 1945 1,361 907,253 came: gs yaeee 36 21,970 
1948 735, 227 627,332 6,673 141, "541 1946 2, 281 2,233,065 304 256,169 423 458,064 
1947: Bo OR “tees: fe kee Cee 
i $2,738 43,018 9 330,960 1948 1,195 805,078 3,4 ,377, 
S as die i Mia | ase 
y ’ , 4 ’ : 
Aug. ,672 47,289 191 130,040 Aug. 151 159,338 143 78,357 19 46,667 
Sept. 46,241 50,557 174 2,097 Sept. 86 120,633 408 192,352 18 120,633 
Oct. 49,340 57,286 314 114,115 Oct. 210 389,245 352 187,255 35 88,776 
Nov. 50,840 52,076 514 110,752 Nov 290 302,164 148 106,443 15 53,202 
Dec. 71,414 56,284 371 129,038 Dec 172 189,934 412 240,023 42 77,371 
1948; 1948: 
2. 80,564 58,174 334 136,227 an, 56 35,973 481 289,506 69 94,854 
eb. 54,418 51,012 290 148,081 eb. 145 90,023 307 209,015 66 84,839 
Mar. 72,070 54,444 467 130,295 Mar. 283 189,933 436 271,314 51 101,691 
r. 40,947 50,616 343 123,248 Aor. 82 36,570 651 393,280 52 68,366 
40,709 52,022 1,031 112,724 ay 45 36,109 512 314,432 24 54,191 
une 64,725 55,701 718 119,818 ane 67 36,885 277 211,373 45 41,277 
uly 63,775 48,769 466 128,446 uly 120 87,327 205 170,949 15 35,001 
Aug. 68,131 53,366 520 129,622 Aug. 59 50,511 112 107,431 53 39,607 
Sept. 50,556 52,131 514 123, 912 Sept. 91 67,970 112 83,432 0 0 
Oct. 61,027 49,617 675 118,187 Oct. 83 67,726 145 181,424 0 0 
Nov. 671 51,632 746 113,251 Nov. 86 49,155 48 36,634 20 10,572 
Dee 87,634 45,985 569 141,541 Dec. 83 56,896 106 108,975 24 12,324 
1949; 1949: 
an. 67,706 50,188 757 125,050 an. 46 29,922 91 93,738 19 11,934 
57,401 46,285 434 118,803 ag 65 53,665 77 91,362 9 16,328 
~ Source: 1936-40, U. Department of Commerce; 1941 to date, Rubber 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Division, OMD, and Pear Agencies. 
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“SOCTEX” 


SOCFIN 


CENTRIFUGED 


‘tera | NATURAL LATEX 


— Orvusis effective in hardestwater. 
—Orvus forms no insoluble ma- 


terials which might be deposited | TANK CARS OR DRUMS 


som, as a film on mold or rubber. 

















For WASHING and FINISHING ||» w™. 
— Orvus cleans thoroughly such articles as inner tubes, z:,) YoAVTT DEX 


automotive parts and other molded and extruded 
rubber goods. Leaves articles with a pleasing finish. 


ee crvnns | LAPRKDISTRIBUTORS IC 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
80 BROAD ST., N.Y.C. 4—TEL. HANOVER 2-9377 


ORVUS is a sulfated alcohol type cleanser —not a soap. PLANT: — 1075 HULL ST., BALT. 30 MD. — TEL. SOUTH 0705 









































SINDAR )Regembanhedea 


Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


330 West 42nd Street « New York 18, N. Y. 
Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto , 
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Synthetic Kubber—Totals 


(GR-S, Neoprene, Butyl, and Buna N Types) 
¢All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Stocks On 
Hand at End 
Year Production Imports Consumption Exports of Period 
1941 8 Bree ee 6,259 572 1,702 
1942 22,434 rrr 17,651 1,419 4,612 
194 ye > eae 170,891 18,148 41,568 
1944 762,630 11,043 566,670 104,266 142,927 
1945 820,373 10,407 693,580 83,778 203,454 
1946 740,026 7,709 761,699* 72,920 114,963 
1947 508,702 1,093 559,566 11,385 62,366 
1948 488,343 15,671 442,072 4,874 115,111 
1948; 
‘pr. ee. 1. 22 eee ees 34,632 563 78,722 
ay ee: : -paeeue 35,268 367 85,734 
june ee Se POG 39,204 264 89,088 
uly 41,267 7 34,511 257 96,140 
Aug. 39,630 3,599 39,339 276 97,197 
Sept. 37,890 2,403 39,215 628 98,246 
Oct. 41,419 2,014 38,367 451 102,842 
Nov. 40,779 1,988 37,690 366 107,297 
Dec, 42,133 1,450 35,446 475 115,111 
1949; 
ey 38,890 927 36,765 623 118,357 
‘eb. 36,103 1,170 34,611 335 118,932 
Mar. 36,063 seer 38,839 ae 117,229 


Source: Rubber Division, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies. 

Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data, (2) Figures 
shown include the output of both government and privately-owned plants. 
(3) Figures for 1941 are estimated. * Includes year-end adjustment of 
5,384 tons to cover non-reporting companies. 








Synthetic Rubber—By Type 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
New Supply 


GR-S GR-M GR-I Buna N 
(Buna S) (Neoprene) (Butyl) Types Total 
1942 3,721 3,956 23 9,734 22,434 
1943 182,259 33,603 1,373 14/487 231,722 
1944 679,949 56,660 20,252 16,812 773,673 
1945 724,859 45,672 52,378 7,871 830,780 
1946 613,408 47,766 80,823 5,738 747,735 
1947 408,858 31,495 62,824 6,618 509,795 
1948 405,492 34,848 56,662 7,012 504,014 
Consumption 
1942 2,579 6,833 22 8,217 17,651 
1943 131,977 26,205 304 12,405 170,891 
1944 495,552 46,243 10,763 14,112 566,670 
1945 600,145 42,394 43,012 8/029 693,580 
1946 632,126 44,357 79,228 5,988 761,699 
1947 448,589 37,703 68,838 4°536 559,666 
1948 345,313 32,118 58,870 5,771 442,072 
Exports 
1942 222 1,037 e 160 1,419 
1943 14,937 2,540 40 631 18,148 
1944 98,380 4.799 530 557 104,266 
1945 76,555 5,837 980 406 83,778 
1946 68,763 2'642 495 797 72,697 
1947 7,951 2617 62 755 11/385 
1948 1/093 2,875 21 885 4,874 
Stocks at End of Period 

1942 1,050 1,786 1,772 4,612 
1943 30,975 6,415 1,033 3,145 41,568 
1944 116,130 11,739 9°892 5,166 142,927 
1945 170,571 703 18,378 4/302 203,454 
1946 81,483 10,470 19,478 3,755 115,186 
1947 40,606 5/237 13,184 3,339 62.366 
1948 96,282 5,072 10,995 2,762 115,111 





Source: Rubber Division, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies. 

Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (2) Figures 
for GR-M and Buna N Types include production of privately-owned plants. 





Reclaimed Rubber 


(Including Natural and Synthetic) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


vias ris 
oa umption——, and at 
Year Production Tons % toCrude* Exports of Period 
1936 150,571 141,486 24.6 7,085 19,000 
1937 185,033 162,000 29.8 13,233 28,800 
1938 122,400 120,800 27.6 7,403 23,000 
1939 186,000 170,000 28.7 127611 25,250 
1940 208,971 190,244 29.3 11,347 32,636 
1941 274,202 51,231 32.2 13,851 41,750 
1942 286,007> 254,820 64.6 30,405 42,532 
1943 304,058¢ 291,082 59.6 5,678 46,201 
1944 260,6314 251,083 35.3 11,800 43,832 
1945 243,309 241,036 30.2 13,413 28,155 
1946 295,612 275,410 26.5 14,461 33,666 
1947 291.395 288,395 24.8 14,556 35,943 
1948 266,861 261,113 24.4 11,428 32,630 
1947: 
Dec. 25,123 25,229 25.4 1,437 35,943 
1948: 
Jan. 25,634 25,885 25.5 768 36,307 
eb. 23,678 22/374 25.9 1,273 38,444 
Mar. 24,089 24,362 26.0 937 38,313 
Apr. 21,802 22,322 26.2 1,049 37,946 
ay 21,043 21,975 25.2 948 36,612 
june 22°504 23,786 25.1 925 35,898 
uly 17,712 19,291 23.2 712 34,302 
‘Aug. 20/255 22°917 24.7 643 32,025 
Sept. 21,805 23,478 25.7 740 30,198 
Oct. 23,859 23,512 26.7 848 31,879 
Nov. 23,050 227170 24.8 1,210 33,378 
Dec. 21,396 20,122 24.9 90 34,702 
1949: 
Jan. 19,741 19,031 21.9 991 32,630 
Feb. 18,270 17,712 21.9 1,012 32,738 
Mar. 19,972 19,342 21.1 Packt 33,534 





_ Source: 1936-40, Department of Commerce; 1941 to date, Rubber Divi- 
sion, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies. 

Jotes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (*) Includes 
natural and synthetic rubber. (») Includes 893 tons of imports. (¢) In- 
cludes 67 tons of imports. (4) Includes 21 tons of imports. 








Automobile Production in U. S. 
(Civilian Production Only) 


Passenger Passenger 
Year Cars Trucks Total Year Cars 
1930 2,784,745 571,241 3,355,986 
1931 1,973,090 416,648 2,389,738 
1932 1,135,491 235,187 1,370,678 


Trucks Total 


1940 3,692,328 721,637 4,413,965 
1941 3,744,500 875,381 4,619,681 


1933 1,573,512 346,545 1,920,057 1942 220,814 133,083 353,897 
1934 2,177,919 575,192 2,753,111 1943 0 4,501 4,501 
1935 3,252,244 694,690 3,946,934 1944 0 124,819 124,819 
1936 3,669,528 781,862 4,451,390 1945 83,792 313,643 397,435 


1937 3,915,889 892,382 4,808,271 1946 2,148,699 930,760 3,079,459 
1938 2,000.985 485,852 2.486.837 1947 3,558,178 1.220.634 4.778.812 
1939 2,866,796 704,308 3,571,104 1948 3,909,270 1,363,856 5,273,126 


1948: 
an. 305,081 99,200 404,281 July 356,764 116,780 473,544 
eb. 274,847 107,054 381,901 Aug. 348,782 111,760 460,542 
Mar. 349,998 140,606 490,604 Sept. 301,170 aae 412,394 
Apr. 308,071 128,963 437,034 Oct. 383,756 107,352 491,108 
ay 225,461 111,789 337,250 Nov. 364,440 103,837 468,277 
June 312,406 117,572 429,978 Dec. 378,455 107,702 486,157 
1949; 
Jan. 326,019 104,599 430,618 CO ARAL S SN dae DS A ecewe 
Feb. 324,547 101,700 426,247 0 REE OR IE Cee Fe 
Mar. 402,402 115,171 517,573 BR CA ppeeee era eae. oh eee sae 
| TGR RSRR OES APR TRS ai ee eae SR oho Ske web mol 26: Le eae 
es re ek: ee heel Be bea ee wee 
ES eee a eaekes ea eke RO . teen wake een. oe nteen 





Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
Note: Figures are based on factory sales. Revisions are made from time 
to time in these figures and the latest issue should be consulted for accuracy. 








Gasoline Consumption 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 





1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
oy 49,216 36,085 47,540 52,008 51,746 57,057 61,308 63,083 
eb. 42,666 36,274 47,754 48,856 47,654 50,551 56,487 57,842 
Mar. 50,820 41,586 52,263 55,364 56,703 59,947 68,171 ..... 
Apr. 49,554 48,177 50,005 59,024 62,111 64,140 72,183 ..... 
ay 53,212 49,828 54;230 60,748 66,800 70,865 77,186 ....«. 
une 50,077. 53,325 54,266 60,580 63,247 71,329 78,044 ..... 
uly 54,606 49,867 55,119 66,170 60,076 73,441 81,428 ..... 
Aug. 48,793 51,880 55,618 70,058 66,729 72,089 80,351 ..... 
Sept. 50,093 49,707. 56,318 64,529 62,268 71,384 76,159 ..... 
Oct, 50,094 53,111 53,154 55,708 66,637 73,277 75,164 ..... 
Nov. 50,729 50,703 54,967 53,543 61,345 64,158 72,560 ..... 
39,250 48,695 52,250 49,745 61,101 67,506 72,162 ..... 

Total $89,110 568,238 633,482 696,333 735,417 795,015 871,200 ..... 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Rim Production 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Passenger Car 1,748,917 4,504,368 15,058,469 21,346,004 23,842,796 


Truck & Bus 6,391,441 6,386,652 5,939,244 7,737,353 6,920,231 
Agricultural 997,301 1,441,909 1,735,992 2,633,699 3,140,882 
Earth Mover 703 13 5,520 10,610 13,330 





Total 9,138,362 12,434,237 22,739,225 31,727,666 33,917,239 
1948—_________—, — 1949-_—_, 
e ar 


ae Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. . 
Passenger Car 1,948,651 2,078,140 2,199,967 2,037,345 1,847,304 2,277,001 








Truck & Bus 505,452 529,768 584,768 516,123 497,135 516,577 
Agricultural 230,830 263,785 273,831 290,645 283,344 310,204 
Earth Mover 394 935 1,629 1,676 1,797 757 
Total 2,685,327 2,872,628 3,060,195 2,845,789 2,629,580 3,104,539 


Source: The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 
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THE SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


6¢ | 99 
Sunny Sout. Importers-Dealers Crude Rubber 
“© American 9 di. omg NEW YORK, N. Y. 





BROADSTREET BANK BLDG. 
TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 


PINE TAR OIL TRenton 2-8519 
BURGUNDY PITCH PINE OIL a 
GUM ROSIN ROSIN OIL C: 
PINE TARS DIPENTENE R U B B E R 
For 30 years we have distributed to the U 
rubber industry uniformly high quality Synthetic Rubber 
solvents, plasticizers and softeners manufac- D Liquid Latex 


tured from the Southern Pine Tree. 


E. W. COLLEDGE ; 








GENERAL SALES AGENT, INC. | E. P. LAMBERT CO. 
P.O. 389 52 Vanderbilt Ave. FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
Jacksonville, Fla. New York 17, N. Y. AKRON 8, OHIO 
503 Market St. 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 807 Guardian Bldg. Hemlock 2188 
San Francisco 5 Chicago 4 Cleveland 14 




















HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 
78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 


MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds |E= 


for all purposes 
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Automotive Pneumatic Casings 
(Thousands of Units) 


Shi 





+ 
t 





a 

uip- place- 

ment ment Export Total 

1936 (total) .... 21,446 30,866 1,073 53,385 
Passenger Car 18,941 26,999 644 46,584 
Truck and Bus 2,505 3,867 429 6,801 

1937 (total ).. 22,353 29,886 1,246 53,485 
Passenger Car 20,055 26,177 696 46,928 
Truck and Bus 298 3,709 550 6,557 

1938 (total) - 11,516 30,567 1,049 43,132 
Passenger Car. 10,086 27,104 580 37,770 
Truck and Bus 1,430 3,463 469 9362 

a (total) . 18,208 38,022 1,279 57,509 

Passenger Car. 15,742 33,471 607 49,820 
Truck and Bus 2,466 4,551 672 7,689 

1940 (total) .... 22,252 35,346 1,176 58,774 
Passenger Car. 19,560 30,903 411 50,874 
Truck and Bus" 2,692 4,443 765 7,900 

1941 (total) 24,780 39,895 1,489 66,164 
Passenger Car. 19,855 34,119 586 54,560 
Truck and Bus 4,925 5,776 903 11,604 

1942 (total) .... 6,680 8,872 207 =—15,759 
Passenger Car. 910 2,734 38 3,682 
Truck and Bus 5,770 6,138 169 12,077 

1943 (total) .... 6,128 18,547 225. 24,900 
Passenger Car. 82 10,606 71 10,759 
Truck and Bus 6,046 7,941 154 14,141 

1944 (total) .... 6,654 26,439 263 33,356 
Passenger Car. 208 18,330 130 18,668 
Truck and Bus 6,446 8,109 133 14,688 

1945 (total) .... 5,984 36,479 504 42,967 
Passenger Car. 1,115 25,463 222 26,800 
Truck and Bus 4,869 11,016 282 16,167 

1946 (total) .... 15,310 65,490 1,512 82,312 
Passenger Car. 11,086 54.684 653 66,423 
Truck and Bus 4,224 10,806 859 15,889 

1947 (total) 25,056 62,871 3,256 91,183 
Passenger Car. 9,644 52,857 1,608 74, 109 
Truck and Bus 5,412 10,014 1,648 17, 074 

1948 (total) 26,845 49,148 1,787 77,781 
Passenger Car. 21,589 41,295 656 63,540 
Truck and Bus 5,256 7,853 1,132 14,241 

1948: 

Nov. (total) . 2,335 3,139 118 5,592 
Passenger Car. 1,946 2,506 51 4,503 
Truck and Bus 389 632 67 1,089 

Dec. (total) 2,299 2,953 191 5,442 
Passenger i 1,897 2,351 72 4,320 
Truck and Bus 402 601 119 1,122 

1949; 

Jan. (total) 2,304 2,855 127 5,285 
Passenger Car. 1,905 2,302 42 4,249 
Truck and Bus 398 553 85 1,036 


Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


Inventory 
Produc- End of 
tion Period 
56,041 10,717 
49,013 9, 291 
7,028 1 "426 
53,310 10,383 
46,497 745 
6,813 1,638 
40,907 8,451 
35,789 6,937 
5,118 1,514 
57,613 8,665 
49,933 7,108 
7,680 1,557 
59,186 9,127 
50,965 7,270 
8,221 1,857 
61,540 4,436 
50,392 3,165 
11,148 1,271 
15,351 6,247 
2,790 4,432 
12,561 1,815 
20,423 1,883 
,620 1,132 
12,803 751 
33,446 2,013 
18,819 1,218 
14,627 795 
44,524 3,077 
28,200 2,214 
16,324 863 
82,298 2,448 
66,466 1,763 
15,832 685 
95,550 6,949 
77,795 5,444 
17,755 1,505 
81,314 10,698 
66,738 8,773 
14,576 1,925 
6,098 10,476 
4,980 8,516 
1,118 1,960 
5,715 10,722 
4,610 789 
1,105 1,933 
5,896 11,339 
4,772 9,319 
1,124 2,020 








Cotton, Rayon and Nylon Tire Fabrics 
(Production in Thousands of Pounds) 








Cotton ~ Rayon and Nylon *~ 

Y Tire Chafer and ire Tire Cord 

Cord Cord All Other Cord And Other 

Not Fabric Tire Not Tire 
seas Woven Woven Fabrics Total Woven Fabrics Total 
oe: 16,671 43,835 12,306 72,812 3,726 37,777 41,503 
Apr.- 16,044 42,383 13,604 72,031 4,064 42,476 46,540 
fuly- om 15,136 38,158 14,122 67,416 3,549 42,606 46,155 

Oct.-Dec, 15,514 36,442 13,573 65,529 a 47,734 47,734 

Total 63,365 160,813 53, 605 277,788 11,339 170, 593 181,932 
1946: 

_ Sy 17,128 39,377 15,245 71,750 a 51,208 51,208 
ot hee 19,622 40,197 18,623 78,442 a 52,511 §2,511 
July Sent 17,279 39,259 18,787 9325 5,102 46,932 52,034 
20,660 42,668 21,708 85,036 5,858 50,589 56,447 

Foor 74,689 161,501 74, 363 310, 553 10,960 201 "240 212, 200 
1947; 

Jan.-Mar. 21,972 49,377 21,815 93,164 5,322 52,059 57,381 
Apr.-June 23,491 53,746 16,480 93,717 5,486 47,360 52,846 
July-Sept. 15,571 44,291 14,596 74,458 6,161 51,719 57,880 
Oct.-Dec., 18,183 8,532 17,762 84,477 6,550 55,078 61,628 

Total 79,217 195,946 70,653 345,816 23,519 206,216 229, 735 

1948: 
Ape -Mar. 18,546 50,251 19,391 88,188 a 60,569 60,569 
-June 15,585 45,385 18,213 79,183 a 59,759 59,759 
ept. 29,743 45,927 c 75,670 a 63,642 63,642 
Jay Dee. 13,321 34,424 15,879 63,624 a 65,258 65,258 

Total 77,195 175,987 53,483 306,665 ..... 249,228 249,228 

Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

Notes: (a) Included with tire cord and fabrics to avoid disclosures of 
operations of individual mills. (b) Fuel cell fabrics are not included with 
fayon and nylen tire cord and fabrics. (c) Included with tire cord not 
woven. 
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Automotive Inner Tubes 
( Thousands of Units) 





Original 
Equip- 
ment 
BOM wldssdeeeas 21,514 
1937 coccccce 20,464 
BUM bes sesces ek eee 
PERE enessipockts See 
eS 2,172 
ee ree 24,722 
| ee eS 6,895 
Bree oshvec: aoa 
1944 ...... Seees 6,460 
BOD odio Kye ae «5,988 
BUOE: 065s040 save 5,327 
bay MRO ee 25,046 
BO Wiis ss odes ue 26,839 
1948: 
jury daietes oe 2,218 
- ee poe 2,365 
OS Hin se oud 5292 
MU Seba vkdves 2,112 
Rs A Se ws Be 2,432 
BOG.” sa'e oie bot bs 2,344 
BM Ss ks ke tesbe 2,290 
1949 
te tne ha bide 2,298 





Re Inven 
place- Produc- End 
ment Export Total tion P 
32,188 721 54,423 57,036 10,945 
29,554 749» =52,767 52,373 10,312 
28,134 644 40,293 37, 8,166 
31, 1,002 51,190 50, 7,036 
29,070 972 52,214 52,237 7,017 
33,749 1,232 59,703 57,433 686 

7,213 159 14,267 12,685 6,206 
12,474 189 19,014 15,014 2,626 
20,569 196 27,224 27,48 2,813 

3,906 411 40,304 +1,742 3,627 
59,357 1,424 76,108 77,251 3,820 
46,500 2,483 74,088 79,181 8,059 
40,494 1,125 68,457 70, "150 9,734 

4,421 107 6,745 6,716 9,939 

4,365 78 6, '807 5,750 8,760 

4,522 103 6, "917 6,639 8,533 

4,007 81 6, ar 6,191 8,778 

3,537 91 6, 061 6,323 8,915 

2,694 86 5, 123 5,46 9,303 

2, 308 124 4 722 5,034 9,734 

2,531 97 4,926 5,062 9,815 


Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 








Smoked Sheets—Spot Closing Prices 
(New York Market—Cents per pound) 





Year i Low Avg. Year High Low Avg. 
1910 28 141 206.60 1930 16% 7% 11.98 
1911 184 114 141.30 1931 8 4% 6.17 
1912 140 108 121.60 1932 : 2% 3.49 
1913 113 59 82.04 1933 9 2% 5.96 
1914 93 56 65.33 1934 15% 83% 12.92 
1915 79 58% 65.85 1935 13% 10% 12.37 
1916 102 55 72.50 1936 23 13% 16.41 
1917 90 52 72.23 1937 26% 14 19.39 
1918 70 40 60.15 1938 1746 10% 14.64 
1919 57 38% 48.70 1939 24 14}8 17.57 
1920 56% 16 36.30 1940 24 18% 20.10 
1921 21% 11% 16.36 1941 24% 19% 22.40 
1922 28 13 17.50 1942 22% 22% 22.50 
1923 37 24 29.45 1943 22% 22% 22.50 
1924 40 17 26.20 1944 22% 22% 22.50 
1925 121 34% 72.46 1945 22% 22% 22.50 
1926 88% 36% 48.50 1946 22% 22% 22.50 
1927 41% 33 37.72 1947 25 14 20.00 
1928 41% 17 22.48 1948 25 18 21.99 
1929 269% 15% 20.55 

Note: Price was fixed by Government on August 6, 1941, at 22%c a 


pound for non-war uses. 


Free trading was resumed May 1, 1947. 








Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market—in Cents) 


Average Monthly Price Per Pound 











1942 1943 1944 1946 1947 1948 1949 
jae. 19.85 21.34 20.76 335 25.49 32.58 36.09 SE.R2 
eb. 20.05 21.61 21.34 22.29 6.57 33.91 33.63 33.41 
Mar. 20.42 21.98 21.65 22.43 27.52 35.89 35.04 33.44 
Apr. 21.10 22.02 21.71 21.88 28.40 35.89 38.10 33.84 
May 20.88 21.97 21.63 23.30 28.17 36.51 38.57 Ree 
fone 19.78 21.92 23.31 23.42 29.89 37.83 38.12 
uly 20:27 °21.46 22.33 23.27 34.11 38.03 - 34.89 
Aug. 19.45 21.09 22.11 23.10 36.31 34.83 32.23 
Sept 19.62. 31:10. -.22.10.. .23.25 37.359: 22.21: 31.92 
Oct. 19.79 21.00 22.32 23.85 36.79 32.39 32.01 
Nov 20.21 20.32 22.13 24.71 31.50 34.50 32.15 
Dec. 20.55. 232 32.26 25.21 33.03 36.74 32.90 
Average for 
Year 20.16 21.34 21.89 23.25 31.28 35.11 34.64 
Consumption of Vinyl Resins 
(In Thousands of Pounds) 
Textile 
and Paper Molding and 
Sheeting Coating Extrusion 
and Film * Resins Materials » All Other ». ¢ 
1946 52,080 11,673 61,852 27, 
1947 66,430 17,237 73,114 27,064 
1948 98,021 31,085 73,598 21,147 
1948: 
July 6,893 2,593 4,142 1,368 
Aug. 8,291 2,613 5,361 1,834 
Sept. 10,298 2,924 5,920 1,845 
Oct 11,364 2,981 5,666 1,859 
Nov. 10,099 2,588 6,533 2,014 
Dec. 8, 761 2,472 7,068 1,808 
1949: 
Jan. 10,197 2,847 6,834 2,589 
Feb. 9,368 1,979 5,569 2,148 
Source: Bureau of the Census. ig 
Notes: (a) Includes weight of fillers, plasticizers, extenders and_ safety 


glass sheeting; (b) Resin content; 


data for protective coating resins. 
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FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


ay ~ 
RUBBER-VINYLS 


Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chieago 1, Ill. 
Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
1531 W. 25th St., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 
San Francisco-Los Angeles: WITCO CHEMICAL CO. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Brook. YN COLOR WORKS,INC. 


MORGAN & NORMAN AVES., BROOKLYN 22,N.Y. 













FERRY MACHINE CO. 











| L L 6 TUMBLERS 
: and TRIMMERS 
SUB-ZERO ROTARY TUMBLER 


(Deflashing by Cold Tumbling) 


HIGH-SPEED TRIMMER 


(Machine Trimming of Rubber) 


WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING MACHINE CO. 
Division of 


KENT, OHIO 











| TES TeD URED 


MODEL X Tensile Tester 
One of the many *Scott Testers for 
"“World-Standard" testing of rubber, 
textiles, plastics, paper, wire, plywood, 
up to | ton tensile. 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 


*Trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 
85 Blackstone St., Providence, R. |. 

















Mold Lubricant Yo. 735 


If Your Production Suffers From: 


1. Lost time in cleaning molds, high mold 
maintenance 


2. Scrap resulting from rounded or im- 
perfect molded surfaces 


Dull, 
. Poor release causing separation in rubber 


. Obnoxious odors 


eon ff Ww 


. Overwhelming cost of Lubricant 
* 


Try a sample of our Mold Lubricant +735 
and cure your troubles 


Whenever you see molded rubber with a 

clean, bright, glossy finish, you can bet the 

Rubber Manufacturer will tell you he is using 
Mold Lubricant +735. 


STONER'S INK COMPANY 
QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. 





RUBBER 
STATISTICAL © 
BULLETIN 


Annual Subscription 


$5.00 


The only official world rubber sta- 
tistics, published monthly by the 
Secretariat of the Rubber Study 
Group. 


Exclusive Subscription Agent in the 
U.S, A. 


RUBBER AGE 
250 W. 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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for LOW COST 
metallic iridescence 


VINYLUM P50 


Fine particle aluminum powder 


ground and polished in an ester type, 


primary plasticizer. 





Newly reduced price makes YINYLUM 
P50 less expensive on a unit basis, than 











conventional solvent pastes. 
Fine VINYLUM quality remains the same. 


Compatible with Vinyl Chloride and Copolymer Resins, 
Polystyrene, Methacrylate Resins, Polyesters, Alkyds, Urea 
Resins, Synthetic Rubbers, Drying Oils, Etc. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND DATA SHEET 


ARGUS 


INC. 
56 Clifton Place, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
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Rubber Industry Employment, 
Payrolls, Wages and Hours 


Employment — Thousands of Production Workers 
and Index (1939 = 100) 








rr 1948— c— 49 
All Rubber Rubber All Rubber _ Rubber 

Products Tires & Tubes Products Tires & Tubes 

Month Number Index Number Index Number Index Number Index 

— 10 73.5 101 185.5 191 157.8 88 163.0 

‘eb, 208 172.0 99 182.4 187 154.7 canes 

Mar. 204 168.9 96 177.7 eva ree 

pr. 198 163.8 93 170.7 
ay 195 161.1 91 168.5 
a 195 161.6 92 169.4 
July 191 157.7 91 167.6 
Aug. 195 160.9 92 168.7 
Sept. 197 162.8 91 168.6 
Oct. 198 163.5 90 165.9 
Nov. 199 164.5 91 168.2 
Dec. 196 161.8 90 165.3 





Note: Figures from June, 1947, to date have been revised to adjust them 
to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency data for 1946; revisions for 
January-May, 1947, will be shown later. 


Payrolls — Production Workers Pay Rolls 
Unadjusted Index (1939 = 100) 








co 1947 ~ cn 1948 ——-—_,, ra ~—-1949-———_, 
All Rubber All Rubber All Rubber 
Rubber Tires Tires Rubber Tires 
Month Products & Tubes Products & Tubes Products & Tubes 
Jan. 386.3 416.3 354.9 344.4 320.6 294.5 
Feb, 385.0 413.3 337.2 315.4 cena Hab 8 
Mar. 374.3 397.3 320.6 292.4 
Apr. 383.9 414.2 312.8 286.4 
ay 367.2 399.3 318.9 305.7 
jure 342.3 356.2 330.2 322.0 
uly 331.2 350.0 329.7 329.8 
Aug. 337.6 355.5 347.2 341.0 
Sept. 348.3 355.3 344.9 326.2 
Oct, 354.4 354.7 345.5 318.2 
Nov. 361.4 362.4 341.9 312.9 
Dec. 373.6 365.6 332.7 299.6 





Note: Figures from June, 1947, to date have been revised to adjust them 
to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency data for 1946; revisions for 
January, 1946, through May, 1947, will be shown later. 


Wages — Average Weekly Earnings 














r 1947 aa ya 1948 po 1 949—-——_>7 
All Rubber All Rubber All Rubber 
Rubber Tires Rubber Tires Rubber Tires 
Month Products & Tubes Products & Tubes Products & Tubes 
{ie $54.03 $59.78 $57.33 $62.72 56.93 61.08 
eb. 54.06 59.90 54.70 58.22 56.43 ks 
Mar. 52.97 58.05 53.24 55.54 ake 
ivr. 55.23 61.64 53.39 56.54 
ay 55.30 61.12 55.45 61.15 
sane 55.49 61.35 57.14 63.96 
July 55.74 62.06 58.37 66.30 
Aug, 55.92 61.15 60.47 68.29 
Sept. 57.76 64.75 59.31 65.27 
Oct. 57.62 63.78 59.19 64.82 
Nov. 57.99 64.86 58.27 62.79 
Dec. 59.47 65.74 57.75 61.10 eaey 
Wages — Average Hourly Earnin 
Po 1947 ae r 1948-—_—__ - 1949 ~ 
All Rubber All Rubber All Rubber 
Rubber Tires Rubber Tires Rubber Tires 
Month Products & Tubes Products & Tubes Products & Tubes 
fon. $1,330 $1.511 $1.444 $1.646 1.502 1.719 
eb. 1.331 1,517 1.421 1,613 1.499 ‘exe 
Mar. 1,330 1,512 1,408 1,599 REP Es 
pe. 1,397 1,608 1.412 1.603 
ay 1.416 1,622 1.424 1.636 
yore 1.419 1.615 1.439 1.651 7 
uly 1.445 1.640 1.672 1.684 ; 
Aug. 1.445 1.640 500 1.730 
Sept. 1.447 1.661 7.504 1.732 
Oct. 1.436 1.644 507 1.734 
Nov. 1.453 1.661 1.608 1.735 i 
Dec. 1.454 1.658 1.501 1.721 aie eves 
Hours — Average Weekly Hours per Worker 
Month 1947 1948 1949 Month 1947 1948 1949 
anuary 40.6 39.7 37.9 July 38.6 39.7 
ebruary 40.6 38.5 37.6 August 38.7 40.3 
March 39.8 37.8 vam September 39.9 39.4 
April 39.5 37.8 October 40.1 39.3 
ay 39.0 39.0 November 39.9 38.6 
June 39.1 39.7 December 40.9 38.5 





rce: U. S. Department of Commerce. Note: These figures are revised 
from time to time and the latest. available issue should be consulted for the 
most accurate data, 
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Indexes of Production, Shipments and | 
Inventory 
For The Rubber Industry 


Production 1935-19389 = 100 
(Based on man-hours) 


Month 1947 1948 1949 Month 1947 1948 1949 
an. 247 223 191 July 207 200 
eb. 246 215 186 Aug. 210 207 ° 
Mar. 239 205 acta Sept. 217 206 ° 
Apr. 234 200 Oct. 223 205 
ay 220 201 Nov 225 203 
June 216 205 Dec 230 200 


Shipments—Average Month 1939 = 100 
(Based on $ Value) 


ie. 301 282 287 July 298 339 
eb. 326 289 Aug. 312 351 
Mar. 332 252 een Sept. 346 345 
Apr. 320 312 “ae Oct. 354 330 

ay 309 317 Nov. 354 330 
June 322 342 Dec. 307 318 


Inventory — Average Month 1939 = 100 
(Based on $ Value) 


229 271 304 July 268 289 
eb. 241 283 303 Aug. 258 287 
Mar. 253 302 one Sept. 246 288 
+ 270 293 Oct. 247 284 

ay 279 296 Nov. 242 288 
June 277 295 Dec. 257 289 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Various Compounding Materials 
Consumed by the Rubber Industry 


Material 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Asphalt * 

Short tons 20,536 22,263 16,510 20,189 19,483 28,715 32,113 

% of total 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.7 0.7 
Barite (Barytes) : 

Short tons 9,800 6,334 8,000 10,000 10,000 20,000 17,000 

% of total 4.2 3.6 3.9 2.9 2.1 4.4 3.1 
Carbon Black: 

Short tons 219,751 147,974 236,737 369,015 402,193 470,732 471,790 

% of total 88.5 88.5 90.3 94.6 95.5 95.3 94.3 
Clay, Kaolin: ' 

Short tons 127,055 51,334 50,964 59,588 109,936 162,393 166,201 

% of total 11.6 5.1 5.5 6.8 11.7 12.3 11.5 
Clay, Fire & Stoneware: 

Short tons 9,000 5,000 10,259 7,160 7,800 12,951 17,970 

% of total 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 
Lead Sulfate, Basic: 

Short tons 200 89 131 268 200 cvcee § cevee 

% of total 1.9 1.1 2.3 4.2 5.2 
Lime: 

Short tons 3,058 1,381 2,039 5,634 7,170 3,193 = 

% of total 0.05 0.02 0.05 0.13 0.10 0.1 
Litharge: 

Short tons 3,968 3,460 4,302 3,023 1,864 2,131 ..... 

% of total 3.3 3.8 3.8 2.2 1.3 1.6 
Lithopone: 

Short tons 3,547 1,047 1,078 726 977 1,607 3,085 

% of total 2.0 0.8 0.8 0.5 0.7 1,1 1.9 
Mica, Ground: 

Short tons 3,476 1,754 3,063 1,137 3,715 4.951 3,900 

% of total 8.0 3.7 6.0 2.2 7.1 8.0 6.0 
Sulfur: 

Short tons 63,000 40,000 51,000 63,000 64,960 72,800 

% of total 2.4 1.4 1.8 1.9 2.0 2.2 
Talc » 

Short tons 58,114 40,487 48,994 51,833 63,758" 65,980 ..... 

% of total 13.9 10.0 11.8 13.0 16.0 14.4 
Zinc Oxide: 

Short tons 90,429 52,717 67,898 59,518 63,447 83,776 ..... 

% of total 63.4 53.0 47.4 42.3 49.6 53.1 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Notes: (*) Solid and semi-solid 


ucts of less than 200 penctration, 
(») Includes pyrophyllite and * Revised. 


soapstone. evi 
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Engineered Application of Heat 
in Continuous 
Materials Handling Systems 


INDUSTRIAL 
OVENS, INC. 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD, CLEVELAND Il, OHIO 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 


Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 














RUBBER GOODS 


SINCE 1880 









eo DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 


RAINCAPES & COATS 
RUBBER SPECIALTIES 


BABY BIBS & APRONS 

SANITARY WEAR 

RUBBERIZED SHEETING 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


mF Ma. S 





RAND RUBBER CO. BROOKLYN 





DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 














PROCESSED TO SPECIFICATION 











MARYLAND CORK COMPANY, INC. 
1528 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore 2, Md. 


























JOHNSON HOSE REINFORCEMENT WIRE 


High tensile liquor finish hose reinforcement 
wire for high pressure hydraulic hose of wire 
braided type. Prompt shipment. 
JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
Worcester 1, Massachusetts 








New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





* 





s, any lengt 


4” . 5” . 6” - 8” . 10” - 12” di 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construe- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs, 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 

















ai 






ALt TYPES OF 


pic 


45 Years 


¢ + 
In St. Louis Sharp Edge 







CUTTING DIES 





Also an improved, 
effective hand operated 




















die block scraper. 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St Louis 4, Missoun 
















GUARANTEED 


REBUILT MACHINERY 


coe een TE 
RUBBER 
MACHINERY 


EXCHANGE 
























HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
CUTTING MACHINES 
Immediate Deliveries from Stock 






183-189 ORATON STREET 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 
CABLE: “URME 

















SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Boohlet 





NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS Inc. 


RK O BUILDING. RADIO CITY. NEW YORK 20. N.Y 
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° ATTRACTIVE 


°¢ NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 
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All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 
8c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 
12¢ per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 


$1.00 for 40 words or less; extra words, Sc each. 
Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count. 


CLASSIFVED WANT ADS 


a Ee yo Pa if bold is used. 

type or 

Display or Cieneited advertisements yg ot Ba 
inch; 85 words per inch. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for advertisers 
on contract. Send check 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





te line, count it as 10 words if light 





: $10.00 per column 






be forwarded to advertiser without 





to keyed advertisements 












POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 





SALES-DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER, M.E. Varied Detroit contacts. 
Ten years synthetic and natural rubber, automotive mechanicals, laboratory 
research evaluation, plastics. Metropolitan New York preferred. Will 
travel. Address Box 414-P, RUBBER AGE. 





TECHNICAL SALES: Position desired in chemical field by rubber 
chemist with experience and background in chemical sales, sales surveys 
to the rubber and allied fields. Experience also includes compounding, 
Sage oT and development. Broad acquaintance in the industry. Address 

ox 423-P, RUBBER AGE. 





RUBBER CHEMIST, over eight years experience, desires responsible 
roduction and/or development. Experienced in compounding 


position in 

production, development, Sapo , supervision, and sales service, extrusion 
in bonding mediums, molded goods, and other mechanicals. Address Box 
424-P, RUBBER AGE. 





LATEX FOAM TECHNOLOGIST 


Chemical Engineer with eleven years experience on latex foam, research, 
process development, control, product design and plant superintendence. Ex- 
perienced administrator with proven abilities desires connection with pro- 
gressive latex processing organization in plant, administration, or sales work. 
Address Box 425-P, R BBER AGE. 





SALES MANAGER seeks a change, now employed by a smaller plant 
making molded mechanical goods and sponge rubber. Fourteen years ex- 
perience, widely known in industry, knows mold engineering and produc- 
rae Pnemiens. Prefer Midwest location. Address Box 429-P, RUBBER 


er 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER with sixteen years experience, ten years as 
development tire compounder with major rubber company. Well grounded 
in factory processing and quality control. Six years as technical service 
representative of a well known carbon company. Desire responsible 
position with a future. Address Box 430-P, RUBBER AGE. 





_ LATEX CHEMIST, twenty years experience, desires responsible posi- 
tion in production and/or development with small growing concern, Re- 
search and development compounding experience in natural and synthetic 
latices for sponge, thread, Speed goods, etc. At present employed in 
Midwest. Age forty-three, single, can travel. Location immaterial. Can 
furnish best references. Address Box 431-P, RUBBER AGE. 





COATING PLANT FOREMAN with twelve years compounding and 
coating experience along adhesive tape lines, also some knowledge of rubber 
cements, Age thirty-five, married. Enthusiastic, energetic, honest, and 
dependable. Address Box 432-P, RUBBER AGE. 





_ SUPERINTENDENT-CHEMIST, now employed, desires new  connec- 
tion. More than twenty years experience in heavy and light mechanicals. 
Research, production, control, costs. Small plant West Coast preferred. 
Address Box 433-P, RUBBER AGE. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, experienced in laboratory, development, and 
production of molded and extruded mechanicals, soles and heels, sponge, 
and inner tubes. Wish position as chemist, trouble shooter, or supervisor. 
Age forty-four. Address Box 436-P, RUBBER AGE. 








CHIEF RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST & ENGINEER 
desires change with company offering scope for initiative and progress. 
Twelve years experience at home and abroad in research, development, 
factory Pree and control, production, departmental management in 
wire and cables, molded, extruded and mechanical goods in rubber and 
plastics. Age thirty-one, graduate. Address Box 437-P, RUBBER AGE. 





WIRE PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, over twenty years experience 
manufacturing telephone wire, building wire, cord sets. Plastic and rubber. 
Thorough knowledge of braiding, weatherproofing, mill room, and extru- 
sion. Or will consider position as department supervisor with growing 
concern, Immediately available. Address Box 438-P, RUBBER AGE. 


TECHNICAL SUPERINTENDENT-PRODUCTION MANAGER de- 
sires new connection. Over twenty years of practical experience in large 
and small plants manufacturing at kinds of mechanical rubber goods 
ccna Tae rubber. Location in West desired. Address Box 440-P, 
RUBBER AGE. 





SUPERINTENDENT and COMPOUNDER. Twenty-four years ex- 
— in molding, extruding, calendering, and mixing. - forty-one. 
ima immaterial. Available immediately. Address Box 445-P, RUBBER 





CHEMIST-EXECUTIVE with over twenty years experience, fifteen 
years as chemist, compounder, process and development engineer including 
mold design and general factory engineering. Six years as Chief Chemist 
and Assistant Factory Manager, tires, tubes, mechanicals, flooring. Address 
Box 446-P, RUBBER AGE. 





RUBBER COMPOUNDING ENGINEER: Five years diversified process 
development experience in rubber compounding and oil refining. Partici- 
pated in start-up of new rubber Nag oe aes plant. Ability to work with 
people and assume responsibility. .S. Chem. Eng. 1943. Single, age 
twenty-seven. Interested in process development or technical ‘service 
connection. Address Box 447-P, RUBBER AGE. 





RUBBER CHEMIST: Twelve years general rubber experience in com- 
pounding, laboratory-plant operations of footwear, molded and tubed natural 
and synthetic mechanical goods. Desires position as assistant chemist. 
Vicinity Boston or New England states preferred. Address Box 448-P, 
RUBBER AGE. 





HELP WANTED 





EXPERIENCED CHEMIST wanted for research work on Iat- 
ices for the industrial field, Excellent opportunity for one who has 
this experience. Address Box 109-C, RUBBER AGE. 


PRODUCTION MAN for small latex dipped goods plant, making toy 
balloons exclusively. Must have thorough knowledge of all phases of 
dipped goods production. Kindly reply giving experience, salary expected, 
etc. Address Box 418-W, RUBBER AGE. 


RUBBER COMPOUNDER and DESIGNER, experience in braided 
hose and belting essential. State age, height, weight, education, and job 
ee with previous salaries earned. Address Box 419-W, RUBBER 
AGE. ; 











SALES REPRESENTATION wanted by established rubber manufac- 
turer selling all types of industrial rubber products, molded rubber to 
metal adhesion, rolls and rollers, tank lining, pulley lagging, etc. Com- 
mission basis. Prefer men now contacting industrial trade with allied 
lines. Territories open: Northern Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
England, Maryland, West Virginia, Southern Ohio, and Southern Illinois. 
Address Box 427-W, RUBBER AGE. 


SPONGE RUBBER EXPERT. Must have complete knowledge and 
recent experience in all phases of sponge rubber manufacture. We cannot 
afford to experiment but are willing to pay top salary for abiltiy and 
experience. ermanent position. Plant located Eastern Pennsylvania. To 
be considered, state age, salary requirement, and list references in first 
letter. Address Box 444-W, RUBBER AGE. 














CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
(Rubber Experience) 

We need top grade men for positi d ding sound ex- 
perience. Right salaries to the right men! Confidential service. 
JUNIORS ALSO INVESTIGATE 
See! Write or wire 
GLADYS HUNTING 
CASTLE & ASSOCIATES,’ INC. 

220 South State Street Chicago 4, Illinois 























“ CHECK WITH US FOR 


437 RIVERSIDE AVE., NEWARK 4, N. J. 








Rubber and Plastic 
Vv UNCURED COMPOUNDS vy RUBBER 9S$¢crap 


ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY INC. 


39 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


V POLYETHYLENE \/ VINYL (PVC) 


TELEPHONE: HUMBOLDT 2-3082-8458 
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HELP WANTED (Continued) 


s 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES (Continued) 














Rubber Chemist 


completely familiar with rubber floor tile 
manufacturing process to work with lead- 
ing floor covering manufacturer. State 


full qualifications and salary desired. 


Address Box 434-W, RUBBER AGE 


























——__—. 
a —_—=a 


OPEN CAPACITY 


Mixing, Tubing, Calendering Light or Black Stocks. 
Curing also available. Engineering and Laboratory 
Services available. 


FAWICK FLEXI-GRIP COMPANY 
Box 3372, Akron 7, Ohio 


= = © BLACK = = & 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 



































EQUIPMENT WANTED 








BUSINESS, OPPORTUNITIES 





We do Rubber Compcunding, Light Color Stock Mixings, and 
GR-S Breakdown, FRANK BAKER RUBBER COMPANY, 


63 Arch Street, Fall River, Massachusetts, 


SELL NOW! BEFORE PRICES DROP FURTHER! Wanted: 

pings Colors, Pigments, Resins, Solvents, Oils, Waxes, Lac- 

ers, Other Materials, Supplies, Equipment etc. CHEMICAL 

SERVICE CORPORATION, 84 Beaver Street, New York 5, 
% 


JOBBERS: Write for proposition on household, surgical, indus- 
trial rubber gloves GLOVE MANUFACTURER, Box 247, 


Marion, Ohio, 


WANTED: Plastic Vinyl Scrap, Black, all gauges, clear and 
clear transparent in all colors, Top prices paid, Large quantities, 


carload lots. Address Box 108-C, RUBBER AGE. 


UTANOL FOR SALE—Offer 39,000 Ibs, Natural Utanol in 
original containers, Will sell at very attractive price. Address 
Box 422-B, RUBBER AGE. 


FOR SALE: Completely equipped Mechanical Goods Plant with 
twenty hydraulic presses, mostly new in 1945, Ample labor 
supply. Midwest location, Address Box 428-B, RUBBER AGE. 


NEED MORE BUSINESS IN MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS in Ohio and sections of adjacent states among distri- 
butors and original equipment manufacturers? Experienced sales- 
man has large clientele, and is open for a proposition, Address 
Box 439-B, RUBBER AGE, 


























WANTED: Hydraulic Press, 24” minimum ram and stroke, about 42” x 
42” platens and 42” daylight, single opening. Self-contained para Piel 9 
Also Steam oe about 24” diameter by 8’ long. Address Box 421-E, 
RUBBER AGE 


Ww ANTED: #3A Banbury Mixer, 60” Calender, heavy duty Hydraulic 
Presses. Address Box 442-E, RUBBER AGE, 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
MUST SELL—QUICKLY 


Calender: 2 heated rolls, 72” face, 12” diameter, almost new; Embossing 
Calender: Skiver Grain 60” face, 3 rolls; 6 Aero Fin 3’ x 9’ Heating 
Units; Air Compressor, new head; Sanding Machine and Biower; 2 Rubber 
Churns. Clutches, Drives, Sprockets, Sheaves, Gears, etc. Suitable for 
Coating Plant. Boston area location. Address Box 416-S, RUBBER AGE. 


FOR SALE: Two American Tool Convene doublers, one 60” wide, the 
other 72” wide; steel roll against rubber roll condition; reasonably 
priced; will sell separately; complete with clutches and drive pulleys. One 
Black Rock Model 4-LM Roller Grinding ‘eghesomes for polishing rubber 
rollers. Address Box 426-S. RUBBER AGE 


FOR SALE: One new 60” Spreader; one 72” Beamer; new 60” Measur- 
ing and Tubing Machine; one Butterworth three-roll 50” Calender. All 
equipment in excellent working order. These machines can be moved 
immediately. Address Box 443-S RUBBER AGE. 


FOR SALE: 18” x 18” Hydraulic Press, 6” ram, and Watson-Stillman 
Pump. THOMASSET COLORS, INC., 338 Wilson Avenue, Newark 5, 
N. J. Phone: MArket 2-3113. 


FOR SALE: Calender, 3 roll, 14 x 42, even motion or friction. Com- 
plete with drive. Excellent condition. NATIONAL BACKING COR- 
POR ATION, 38-31 Ninth Street, Long Island City 1 He: ¥. 


~ FOR ‘SALE: Two #9 Banbury Mixers complete, with | or without motor 
and control. Both have been entirely rebuilt. Write or wire INTER- 
STATE WELDING SERVICE, 914 Miami Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: 16 x 42” Rubber Mill — a controls. 22 GPM 
Triplex Pump; 2 Oilgear Pumps and otor H.P. automatic high 
pressure boiler. Like new. GRANT ENGINEERING COMPANY, 2640 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 






































RUBBER PRODUCTS PATENTS. desired, 
large national mechanical manufacturer. 


Confidential. Complete details first letter. 
Address Box 441-B, RUBBER AGE 
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WANTED—Large ngewe firm wishes to ac- 
quire several complete ber plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and 
equipment, whole or in part. Personnel retained where 
possible, strictest confidence. Address Box 1212, 1475 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 








FOR SALE: One Watson-Stillman Hydro-Pneumatic Accumulator low 
and high (3,000#) pressure with pumps, motors, and accessories. One 
48” x 48” 3 opening Hydraulic Press with four 16” rams; other presses, 
various sizes. One 6’ x 24’ Vulcanizer, 100 pressure, quick opening 
door. Six Royle and other Tubers 2%” to 8”. Also Mills, Calenders, 
etc. Send us your inquiries, CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, 


INC., 14-19 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Telephone: BArclay 7-0600. 


SAVE WITH GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT—Hydraulic 
Presses: 26” x 24”, 13” ram, 400 tons; 36” x 36”, 19” ram, 425 tons; 
24” x 42”, 2-12” rams, 340 tons; 34” x 40”, 22” ram, 475 tons; 26” x 24”, 
18%” ram, 800 tons; 24” x 24”, 18” ram, 318 tons; 24” x 24”, 12” ram, 
170 tons; 42” x 42”, 16” ram, 250 tons; 36” x 52”, 14” ram, 385 tons; 
36” x 36”, 12” ram, 141 tons; 24” x 26”, 10” ram, ‘118 tons; "20" x 20”, 
10” ram, 118 tons; 19” x 24”, 10” ram, 78 tons; 22” x 15”, 8” ram, 
75 tons; 15” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 12” x 12”, 7%” ram, 50 tons; 
12” x 12”, 6%” ram, 42 tons; 8” x 9%”, 4%4” ram, 20 tons; 16” x 16”, 
3%” ram, 12 tons. Laboratory Press: 6” x 6”, 30 tons. New Dual Pump- 
ing Units, all sizes: Worthington Triplex 12 * gal., 2,200#; 4 plunger, 6 
gal. 2,000# ; bs ne Stillman duplex box we 1 gal., 2,500#; Worthington 

1 gal., 10 000#. New Laboratory 6” x 12” D. Mills: Thropp 16” x 40” 
M.D. Mill. Extruders: Royle No. 2 M.D. Preform Machines: Stokes 
R & T; Colton 5 and 5%T. Mixers, Accumulators, Vulcanizers, etc. 
UNIVERSAL HYDRAULIC MACHINERY COMPANY, 285 Hudson 
Street, New York 13, N. Y. 











LIQUIDATING MACHINERY of Coated Fabrics Division, 
Atlas Powder Company, Stamford, Conn., including: 1—6” x 12” 
Laboratory Mill and Calend: der, combination unit. Several Mills, 
40” to 60”. Royle #3 Strainer with drive and motor; Baker Perkins 
100 gallon jacketed heavy duty double arm Mixer with 40 H.P. 
motor; 15 ——, and Spreading Machines, 60” to 70” width, 
30’ to 90’ long. tye on premises. Send for complete 
list. CONSOLIDAT D PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., P. O. Box 
1115, Stamford, Connecticut. Phone: Stamford 3-2171. 














FOR SALE— READY TO OPERATE 


18" x 48" HEAVY DUTY MIXING MILLS, each mill indi- 
vidually motor driven, with new enclosed Falk Reduction 
Drives—50 H.P., 3 Phase, 60 Cycle, 440 Volt Motors. 


A, SCHULMAN INC. 
790 East Tallmadge Ave., Akron 9, Ohio 
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CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY LOW COST 


Complete self-contained 

' unit with Vickers Pump, 
tank for 30 gal. oil and 
5 H.P. motor. 


Knife—30" width 
23" stroke 


Floor space—36" x 64" 
Height—9'4" 


Guaranteed perfect 
working. Safely built 
throughout for operation, 





MANUFACTURED BY STANLEY H. HOLMES CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
SOLE AGENT 


ERIC BONWITT 


431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 
Phone: WEbster 9-3548 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—(Continued) 











SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


Inert Gas Generators for inflating rubber bags, purging 
tanks, protecting inflammable liquids in storage. 6 GE 
atmosphere converters, 500 CFH. 3 pumps, Westco periph, 
turb., 18 GPM @ 100', with 1 HP explosion proof mtrs. 3 
filter presses, Shriver No. 7. This equipment 1942 or later 
and priced at fraction of original cost. LIBERTY 
PLANERS, INC., Hamilton, Ohio. Mr. Warner. Hamil- 
ton 5-5661. 




















FOR SALE—BARGAIN 
HEAVY DUTY MILL LINE 


Two 60" Farrel Mills, 14" necks, full bronze bearings, 
gear reducer, 300 H.P. Motor, 250 H.P., 2300 Volt, 
2 Phase; Complete with all controls, force feed lubri- 
cating system. Will sell mills with or without drive 
and motor. All in perfect operating condition. 


Address Box 435-S, RUBBER AGE 











RUBBER AGE 


One of the World’s Outstanding 


Rubber Journals 
Annual subscription in U.S.—$3.00 








RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY 


NEW — Domestic and Export — USED 
LABORATORY - PRODUCTION 


Accumulators Gears Refiners 

Boilers, H.P. Mills Rolls 

Brakes Mixers Timers 

Calenders Steam Plates Valves 

Crackers Presses Vulcanizers 

Drive Units Pumping Units Washers 
Pumps 


Complete Plants 
Plant Engineering © Reports ¢ Appraisals 


GRANT ENGINEERING CO. 


2640 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, Illinois 














Our Rebuilding 
Process Remeves 
the Element of 
om by These Five 
important Steps: 


1. INSPECTED 
2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 


: 4. MODERNIZED 
Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 5. GUARANTEED 


L. ALBERT & SON Our New Machines: 


MILLS 

MIXERS 

OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 
TRENTON, N.J. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. © STOUGHTON, MASS. SUSAN GRINDERS 
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FOR SALE: 


One Farrel-Birmingham #3A Banbury mixer with 200/ 
100 H.P. 3 phase, 60 cycle, 900/450 RPM, 500 volt, 
complete with all operating equipment. 

One Birmingham #3 Banbury mixer, with 75 H.P. 
A.C. motor. 

Three Farrel-Birmingham 22” x 60” compounding mills 
with reduction gear drives and motors. 

All of the above equipment is still in operation, is 
available for immediate delivery, and is in excellent 
mechanical condition. 


EAGLE INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


Digby 1-—8364-5-6 110 Washington St. 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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Directory of CONSULTANTS 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting boetcwesigy, a pe product development, formulas, factory 


lans, engineering, mical and physical testing. 
. 94 : Searknuon, Musooomentite 








“A 














- R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist- De and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 
thetic ‘Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 


with these materials. 
PO Box 372 RA, Akron 9, Ohio 














THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


Industrial plant design, equipment layout, buildings, special 
machinery, services and offices designed to fit your needs. 
Plans, specifications and supervision. Your inquiry will receive 
prompt, courteous attention. 


313-14-15 Everett Bidg. Akron 8, Ohio 

















= 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Chemists — Engineers 
29 West 15th Street New York 11, N. Y. 
The experience of our staff plus the RUBBER and PLASTIC EQUIPMENT of our 
10-story laboratory ~~? which includes 2'/.-inch and 6-inch steam-heated 
mills, curing presses, and he usual a garg ey! Hw equipment can solve your 


problems. Mills may also be used on a per diem 
Ask for our special booklet on "Plastics and Robber" or Brochure #16 


“The Chemical Consultant and Your Business." 
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@ Availability of our own natural 






resources assures a safe and certain road 


to your present and future requirements 





for highest quality channel blacks at all 






times. 







@ All along the way, too, you'll find 


many extra thoughtful and friendly 






services rendered which make doing 






business with Sid Richardson Carbon 






Co. a pleasant road to follow. 


® We'd like to talk to you now about 






guaranteeing your channel black needs 


with JEXAS E and TEXAS M. 
















Sid Richa cdson 


Cc A R B ON 


», FORT WORTH, TEXAS 









GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8. OHIO 
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geil Inventory 








USED RUBBER AND PLASTIC 


MACHINERY 


j & Poe the month of May and June we 
are having a special inventory sale. ALL 
PRICES HAVE BEEN DRASTICALLY RE- 
DUCED. If you are in the market for any 





PRESSES 


CRACKERS 


equipment you can save money by communi- 
cating with us. 


“A. Schulman Inc. 


REFINERS MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 790 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 
AKRON, OHIO @ NEW YORK CITY © BOSTON, MASS. @ JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. © HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 

















TRADE re 


For 27 years, Climco Processed 


Ni & Liners have maintained their 
, “> unrivaled reputation throughout 


REG.U.S.PAT. — 


‘ on “> 
Nec ND,0 Ti 097 


LUSTRATED LINER BOOK: er 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 


oe 


the rubber industry by giving 
outstanding service. For example: 


} 


¥% Climco Processing eliminates stock adhesions 
— making separation of stock and liner an 
éasy operation. This saves labor and power. 


% Climco Processing lengthens the life of your liners 
several times, greatly reducing liner purchases. 


¥% Climco Processing protects the stock in many 
ways—preserves its tackiness—cuts down re- 
jects and stock losses due to gauge distortion. 


Let us tell you the whole story on this proved product. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER”’ 


MCO 


PROCESSED (inc) 


RV IN GG fA e om oe B I 
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